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F. a gangfene, 0 188. Y hben upon an inflam- 
A Lo the caſe will require a 

10d By a gangrene we un- 
derſtand that diſpoſition of a loft. part, which 
from a deficient reflux of the vital humour into! 
the arteries, and its egreſs through the veins, has 
4 tendency to death; and by a 


mean that ſtate, wherein all vital action is abſo- 


lutely deſtroyed in the part affected, though! life 


chall ſtill ſubſiſt in the other parts, $2: 7 m0 
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2 _OfaGanontznts. Set. 419. 
From what we have ſaid concerning an inflamma- 
tion *tis plain, that every inflammation is ſubject to 
various events, and may either be cafried off by diſ- 
cuſſion, or may terminate in a ſuppuration, garigrene, 
or ſcirrhus. We have already diſcourſed concerning 
diſcuſſion, and ſuppuration;' and it now comes next 
in order, that we treat of a gangrene, and then of a 
ſphacelus, which · frequently follows after it. | 
Galen has given us a very exact deſcription of a 
gangrene in the following words; gangrænas autem 
vocant mortificationes ob magnitudinem inflammationis, 
non quidem factas, ſed quæ fiunt ; © Mortifications | 
<« arifing from the violence of an inflammation are 
* termed gangrenes, not mortifications indeed actual- 
«Ty formed, but ſuch as are approaching;” or as 
this paſſage is elegantly enough paraphraſed by the 
latin verſion ; quum pars corporis aliqua ob inflamma- 
tionis magnitudinem nondum emortua eff, ſed adbuc 
emoritur, when any part of the body from the vio- 
« fence of an inflammation is not 8 dead, but 
is as yet in a ſtate of dying.” This definition is 
according to his uſual cuſtom tranſcribed from Galen 
by Egineta , with this obſervation premiſed, that an 
inflammation, which is neither carried off by diſcuſ- 
ſion, nor brought to a fuppuration, for the moſt part 
terminates in a gangrene or ſphacelus. A gangrene 
therefore denotes the firſt approaches of a mortification 
in any part of the body. And where a gangrene 1s 
thoroughly formed, it is eaſtly diſtinguiſned from an 
inflammation by the ſigns, which will be mentioned 
in §. 427. but when the inflammation is only at the 
height, and upon the point of being changed into a 
ngrene, or when the gangrene is beginning to ariſe 
from the inflammation, 1s a caſe which will admit of 
ſome ambiguity from this definition. For in this 
Method.  Medend. ad Glaucon, Lib. II. cap, 2. Charter, 
'Tom. X, P- 388. 2 x | 
- Þ Lab. IV. cap 19. p. 64. | 


kind 
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Sect. 419. Of a GAY 3 
kind of middle e Nag: 7 10 er does but 
approach towards death, and the beginning gangrene 

— not as yet entirely exting guiſned the li © Of 3 
in the part. This Galen 5 very juſtly obſerved.in. 
another place For after having premiſed, that. A 
gangrene was an intermediate diſorder between a.ſpha- -. 
celus and a violent inflammation, and that it as much, 
exceeded an inflammation 48 it fell ſhort of 2 a ſphace· ; 
lus, he adds, Abutimur autem interdum vicinorum affecs 
tuum nominibus ad eos fignificandos; qui ad hos. guidem 
accedunt, neque tamen ex toto ipſarum ſpeciem &. naturam 
habent. Sic igitur & maximam inflammationem, . guanda 
non amplius ſuum colorem ſervat nec dolarem, inlerd 2 
eng nominamus, N 2 hens] 2255 


. lr and go them to mil 5 7 ſome 5 
“ ſemblance 2 25 indeed, hut are not entirely of 
<« the ſame nature and ſpecies. Thus we ſometimes call 
« a very great inflammation, when it no longer retains 
its colour, nor is attended with. pain, by the name 
« of a gangrene, though perhaps it RF not as yet 
be ſtrictly a gangrene, but only IN DENSE: of 
“being ſo, in caſe it be neglect . as FEY 

Celſus ſeems alſo to have uſed both ch e of 
cancer and gangrene indifferently, to N oh «dif 
order. For, .* fays he, Iuterdum wel ex 4 72 amlam- 
matione, vel ob ſtus e cos, vel ob nimia frigora, vel 
quia nimis vulnus adſtriktum eſt, vel quia, cor oy hn ſenile, 
aut mali habitus eſt, cancer accupat ; * Sometimes 
either from too great an inflammation, or from 
immoderate heat, or to exceſſive cold, or 


< wound is too much cloſed, or from old age, or A 5 


bad habit, a cancer ſhall enſue.” He next gives 
ſuch a eee of a cancer, as ſuits well bath wich a 


: Comment. Tv. | in Hippocrat. de Artic. | Charter, Tom, 
XU. p . | N | 
« Lib. cap. 26. n*. 31. p. 300, or. 
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Of a GANENE NE. Sec 419% 
And a ſphacelus, (for Celfus has abſolutely 


ed a' cancer from 4 carcinoma, and then 
nod oritur ea, quam Gre yay freivey ap- 


WR | angrene tb 


angrenc 


50 154 


nentibus 
a eſt, inter ung ies alas, vel inguina, fere- 
7 1280 el in 225. um Or pus. ak habitns 
3 {Gmetimes that der comes on wich the 
2 rect eal 8 5 gangrene⸗ The former inciſpoſition 


ques : 


eff Ry 


4 has its ſeat in every Part of the body, the latter in 
the parts that are. Yomfients" between the nails, in 


the arms, or grom | "me for the moſt part in per 

ons of an advanced age; or an ill habit of body.” 
He then p . to give an accurate deſcription of 
the ſeveral ſymptoms, which follow upon at 
ngrene, till at laſt it terminates in 4. Phacelus. 
From whence one might! imagine thut Celſus gave the 
ame of gangrene to the farne diforder, when ſeated 
the extremities, which he called by the name of can- 
cer, when found in the other parts of the body. And 
= in the ſame chapter deferibing the c T 
the followmg advice ; folent verd nomun- 


Wes 
e "omhia aufn proficere, ac nibilominus ſerpere 


127 Bis cancer. Inter 1 in ſerum ſed unicum auxilium 


eft, "= tr tera pars Doris tuta fit, membrum, quod ; 


Fanlatim e, abſcindere. < Sometimes, ſays he, 


Alf applications ſhall prove fruitleſs, and the Tancer 
«fg 185 'notwithftanding our beſt endenvours- In 


« hath cafe, the only remedy left is the unhappy 


cc GH Rance of cutting off the member, which 
£4 


| adually dies, in order to preſerve the reft of the 
"bi here we phinly {ee that he ſpeaks of the 
extirpation of the extreme parts, when Phacelated, 
and yet Celſus names this diſorder a cancer. 


A gangrene follows an inflammation, when the ob- 
ſtruction is not only ſo een as to be incapable of 


being ee 5 iS "Ru „ in N ve el of he 


* n. 1 p. 85 * 5 1 
5 „„ ob ſtructed 


* - ® 
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Set. 419 Of aG 5 
obſtructed part; or in caſe, any of theſe veſſels ſhould 
chance to be free and. open in the beginning of the 


8 — 


the adjacent veſſels that are obſtructed and fyygllen, as 


diſorder, they are ace compreſſęd by 
in a ſhort time to loſe the power of tranſchitting any 


humour through the arteries, and conſequently nothing 
can return by the veins, which communicate. with the 
obſtructed arteries. And. the caſe will be the ſache, if 
either through the impetus and velocity of the circu- 
latory motion, or the acrimony of the circulating hu- 
mours, or from both theſe cauſes concurring together, 


the yeſlels in the inflamed part be ſuddenly broken, 
and the extravafated humours become putrid. (See 
$. 388,) In both theſe caſes, tis plain, the influx, of 


and the return of the ſame liquids by the veins will be 
cut off, ſo that the whole part thus affected will have 


no longer any vital communication with the reſt of 
the body, and of courſe from the ſpontaneous change, 


wWhich is natural, to all animal ſubſtances, will be dif- 
poſed to putreſy. The method of cure here therefore 


muſt be very different from what is required in the 


caſe of a ſuppuration, in which there is indeed a gentle 
ſeparation of the extremities of the obſtructed veſſels, 


as alſo of the obſtructing impaſſable matter, and at 


the ſame time ſome deviation of the liquids from a 
ſtate of ſanity, but yet ſuch a one as nature is able to 
conquer; whereas putrefaction is a kind of conqueſt 


* 


over nature, as Galen has well obſerved; (ſeę the 
paſſages quoted in theſe commentaries 5, 387-3) fer 
where the innate heat, he ſays, departs very much 
from its proper degree of warmth, there the bleed will 
turn to putrefaction, as in a dead carcaſe; hut when 


the faid heat ſhall till retain ſome part of its power, 
then the change will be of a mixed kind, partly ariſing 


fromi the cauſe that is preternatural, and parti from 


the cauſe, which acts according e nature. „The 
præternatural cauſe diſpoſes to putrefaction, the natural 
one to concoction. In ſuppuration therefore chere is a 


concoction 


% 


5 Of aGaneRrrne. Sec. 419. 
contcoction from the life remaining in the part, which 
is the caũſe that acts according to nature: whereas in 

a gangrene putrefaction alone is the agent, and is præ- 
„ TS ER, 5 

So long therefore as the ſoft parts only are in this 

dying ſtate, or are —_— dead, the caſe is called a 

gangrene; which has its ſeat principally in the panni- 

-culas adipoſus, as we ſhall he w in the following para- 

graph; but when the muſcles, the tendons, the liga- 
ments, the perioſteum, or the bones themſelves, are 

abſolately mortified, then the caſe is termed a ſphace- 
Alus. But whereas in a dead body every vital action 

_ ceaſes both in the whole, and in every part, tis there- 
fore added in the definition, tat a ſphacelus ſuppoſes 
abſolute death in the part affected, and life to be ſtill 

remaining in every part beſides. And becauſe in a 
gangrene there is generally ſome heat left, ariſing from 
the life, which ſtill ſubſiſts in the parts that lie round 
it and under it, and it moſt frequently follows a vio- 
lent inflammation, which ſets on fire the affected 

part, (inſomuch that, as we have already obſerved, 
à violent inflammation ſhall be ſometimes termed a 

gangrene, when it borders upon that ſtate) tis uſual 
with the chirurgeons in Holland to call a gangrene by 
the name of beet vuur, or hot fire, and a ſphacelus, 
wherein all vital action ceaſes, by the name of koud 
Vvuur, or cold fire, becauſe the part thus affected is 
in a ſhort time reduced to the like degree of cold with 
the ambient air, the cauſe from whence heat ariſes, 
which is the motion of the humours through the veſ- 
ſels, being abſolutely wanting in a ſphacelated part. 
However the word ſpbacelus does not ſeem always 
to have implied the abſolute death of the part affect- 

_ ed in the writings of the ancient phyſicians. Thus 
for inſtance Hippocrates ſpeaks of a ſphacelus of the 
brain itſelf, but has not abſolutely pronounced this 
diſeaſe to be mortal, ſaying only that it is a caſe which 


* 
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- De Morb. Lib. I. cap. 7. Charter, Tom, VII. p. 558. 
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few get over, and in the next chapter he has pointe 
out a method of cure for it. Whereas it is very plain, 
that if an abſolute mortification of ſo noble a part 
was to be underſtood by this appellation, a ſphacelus 

roperly ſo called in this part muſt not only be mortal, 
Lac diſpatch very ſuddenly too. So Galen *, explain- 
ing a paſſage of Archigenes, an old phyſician, in 
which the word ogazeaudss occurred, has oblerved that 
the meaning of this word is very ambiguous, as ſome 


perſons have applied this term to any violent pain, 


others to ſuch an exceſs of inflammation as was attended 
with the danger of the parts being putrefied, others to 
the putrefaction itſelf, Sc. There are ſeveral other paſ- 
ſages in Hippocrates and Galen, which ſhew this 


word to have been uſed in different ſenſes, as may be 


ſeen in Gorræus and Fœſius's Oeconomia Hippocratis. 


is ſufficient to our purpoſe to have produced one 


8E C r. ccccxx. 


Gangrene therefore for the moſt part 
has its ſeat in the panniculus adrpoſus, a 


eee is more univerſally extenſive and carries 


e infection to the very bones. The gangrene 
goes before, and the ſphacelus generally follows, 


unleſs the diſorder firſt had its riſe from a - cor- 


ruption of the bone, marrow, or perioſteum. 
From whence there alſo proceedsaparticularkind 


of gangrene, ariſing in the parts that are ſituate 
under the medulla ſpinalis after a bruiſe, and un- 


attended either with fever, inflammation, or 
loſs of natural heat. RS 


2M has been ſhewn in the commentaries upon $.-374- 


that the ſeat of an inflammation is ſeldom any where 


Lib. II. de locis afettis, cap. 8. ibid. p. 409+ 
- i e elſe 


B 4 : 
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9 Of a GANSRENE. Set; 420. 
elſe than in the panniculus adipoſus; and as a gangrene 
almoſt conſtantly follows a very violent inflammati- 
on, *tis plain that it muſt alſo have the like ſituation. 
But here we muſt obſerve, that the ſurgeons are ſome- 
times apt to apprehend there is a ſphacelus, when there 
is only a gangrene; for inſtance, in a e ee upon 
the back of the hand, where there is ſcarce any fat to 
be ſeen, the cellular membrance ſhall ſometimes ſwell 
to an almoſt incredible degree; if then a gangrene 
follow upon, ſuch a phlegmon, and the thickneſs of 
the mortified part be found to be ſo exceeding great, 
the whole hand ſhall in this caſe be ſometimes judged 
to be ſphacelated ; and yet, when the corrupted parts 
ſhall have been ſeparated and caft off, the tendons 
and muſcles ſhall be diſcerned to lye ſound and whole 
under the cellular membrance, which has thus been 
Twelled. And it in fo lean a part fo large a ſwelling 
ſhall ariſe from an inflammation, what may not be 
expected in the buttocks, thighs, legs, arms, Cc. 
where there is naturally obſerved fo large a quantity of - 


fat, lying upon the bigger muſcles, in order to lubri- 
"cate them and facilitate their motions? . © 
Though therefore the gangrene ſhall often be found 

to fink very deep, yet we learn from daily obſerva- 

tions in ſurgery, chat the whole tumour ſhall not ex, 
tend beyond the panniculus adipaſus, and that in this 
Caſe the mortified part may be ſeparated and carried off 
in large portions from the ſound parts, which lye un- 
derneath; by which means the parts of the body 
ſhall ſometimes be preſerved, where nothing but ex- 
tirpation ſeemed capable of ving relief. But a 
ſphacelus does not TOR, panniculus adipoſus, 
but carries abſolute deſtruction along with it inte 
the muſcles, tendons, ligaments, perioſteum and 
bones themſelves. | | 
If. how we conſider, that the panniculus adipaſus, 
when diſtended to this monſtrous ſize, and ſtill farcher 
pent up, as it frequently is, within an unbroken ſkin, 
muſt neceſſarily compreſs all the parts which lie under- 
* TE © ncath 


* 3 


4 Sect. 420. ",OfaGaAnGcRBNEt _ 09 
©- - neath it, weſhall eaſily diſcern, that all the vital influx . 
. of the humours into the ſaid parts and efflux out of 
1. them may be prevented by this ſingle cauſe. Add to 
5 this, that the putrefaction following upon a gatigrene 
e may likewiſe ſpread the contagion over all the parts 
n dhat are contiguous, from whence it ſo frequently hap= 
0 pens that a gangrene precedes a ſphacelus. And yet 
II there are ſome caſes, where there may be a ſphacelus 
e without any prcoling gangrene ; as for inſtance; if 
f by a violent bruiſe received in any part of the body 
t, the injury deſtroys all before it at once quite down to 
d the very bone; or alſo, if by any cauſe whatſoever 
ts the bones themſelves, or the marrow contained with- 
18 in them, or the perioſteum which carries the veſſels t 

le them, and receives ſuch as return from them, be ſo 
8 affected, as to admit of no vital motion of the hu- 
& » mours through the arteries and, veins in theſe parts. 
* Buch a corrruption of the bones. hath been, frequently _ . 
c. obſerved in the venereal diſeaſe and ſpina ventoſa, 
F though the incumbent parts have not been mortified; 


and in this caſe the diſorder aſcending from below 
corrupts all the parts that lie above it; whereas in a 


d gangrene the incumbent parts are firſt affected, and 
* the diſorder gradually ſpreads to the parts beneath. 
5 But the reaſon why a gangrene follows, when by 
is any violent bruiſe, wound, or other cauſe the ſpinal 
{ff marrow ſhall be ſo injured, as to prevent the liquid of 
1- the nerves from flowing into the parts, ER un 
ly der the place where the injury was received, has al- 
X ready been given in the commentaries upon 5. 162. 
a Where at the ſame time it was obſerved that the like 
„ || ilciet wilhiollow upon rhe deſtruction of che larger 
to  F nerves. But as other gangrenes do either conſtantly 
1d follow after violent fevers and inflammations, or pro- 
ceed from the mere deficiency of native heat in ex- 
„ treme old age, this ſpecies, Which ſhews itſelf with- 
er out any of theſe preceding circumſtances; though it 
n, operates ſlowly indeed, yet carries a ſure deſtruction 
1. to all around it. DE: 8 = 
th 7 SE CH, 
2 | Fo 
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4 H E cauſe therefore of a gangrene and a 
| ſphacelus is the ſame, differing only in vio- 
lence, duration, and place. 


% 


When the veſſes of our body are fo changed, that 
they can no longer tranſmit the blood and other liquids, 
which flow through them 'in a ſtate of health, nor 
' ſecrete the liquors to be ſecerned from them, or carry 
off the remainder into the veins, *tis a ſtate of death, 
which when it takes er only in the panniculus adipo- 
ſus and cutis is called a gangrene, or if all vital action 
is abſolutely deſtroyed in any entire part of the body, 
a fphacelus. The cauſe therefore which produces a 
gangrene or a ſphacelus will be the ſame, namely, 
whatever takes away or deſtroys the influx, efflux, 
ſecretion, and excretion of the humours in any part of 
the body. 8 255 oy 
But the efficacy of this cauſe muſt be conſiderably 
greater, when it produces a ſphacelus, than when it 
occafions a gangrene, as the more ſolid parts are cor- 
rupted by a ſphacelus, ſuch as the muſcles, the ten- 
dons, andeven the bones, whereas in a gangrene the - 
miſchief extends only to the tender panniculus adipoſus, 
and often goes no farther than the ſkin. ' 3 
And yet the ſame cauſe, which has produced a 
gangrene, if it continues to act, may produce a ſpha- 
celus. I, for inſtance, by any external compreſſion 
the vital influx and efflux of the humoW#Fs in the ſkin 
and panniculus adipoſus be entirely taken away, tis 
1 unleſs the compreſſing cauſe is capable of 
being removed, the parts underneath quite down 
to the bone muſt ſuffer in like manner, and thus a 
ſphacelus be formed by the continued action of the 
fame cauſe. HH 15 a 


- But, 


o | | = 


1. WH Scat. 421,422. OfaGANGRENE. 11 
But, as we have already obſerved, the ſeat of a 
gangrene is in the panniculus adipoſus; whereas there 

is no part exempt from the ſeizure of a ſphacelus ; 

a and hence ariſes another mark of diſtinction between a 
= gangrene and a ſphacelus. PO Sf OY CARA 


e er, e 


. J Nerefore firſt, all the cauſes producing an 
55 I inflammation (375, 376, 377, 378, 379» 
A where the liquids 8 5 da pe 
11 blood againſt them is conſiderable, have placehere; 
*q and particularly, « the ligature of the veins; 8 
58 | their compreſſion from any cauſe whatſoever, as 
Y> by a tumour, &c. y intenſe cold; F an ob- 
5 ſtructed perſpiration in a phlegmon by aſtringent, 
Ys emplaſtick, cold, repelling, ſtupefying applicati- 
0. ons, eſpecially if any ſharp medicines be given 
of internally or any thing acrimonious be mixed up 
ly with what is outwardly applied ; « an internal or 
4 external inflammation; & wounds, bruiſes, luxa- 
F- tions fractures, eſpecially if the bandages be faſt- 
n- ened on too tight; » oily acrid ſubſtances applied 
he either to ſuch parts as are ſound or diſeaſed; & lying 
an upon the part affected; : ruptures, where the in- 
= teſtines are entangled, and cannot be replaced. 
1 In this and the following paragraphs are aſſigned 
in the cauſes, which are capable of producing a gan- 
tis ene and ſphacelus. In the firſt place are recited 
of | H{everal cauſes producing an inflammation, and which 
Vn. have been mentioned already under the numbers, that 
. are referred to. For every inflammation, ſuppoſes an 
he obſtacle in the minuter arteries, which gives an im- 
= pediment to the free paſſage of the liquid that ought 
3 to be tranſmitted through them; and ee 


v / 
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this circumſtance was to occur in all the veſſels diſ- 
tributed through any part of the body, a ſphacelus 
would of neceſſity ariſe, as all vital motion of the 
| bumours through the part thus affected would by this 
means be prevented. And if we conſider at the ſame 
time, that from the definition of an inflammation given 
in F. 371. there is not only in this caſe a ſtop given 
to the motion of the liquid which cannot paſs, but that 
© alforhe impetus of che blood preſſing from behind 0 
tte parts obſtructed is very conſiderable ; we ſhal 
plainly diſcern that a ſudden ruprure of the ſmaller 
veſſels muſt frequently follow with an effuſion of 
the contained liquids, - putrefaction, Cc. and conſe- 
quently a gangrene, as we have ſnewn in the com- 
mentaries upon F. 388. But as the arteries ought to 
tranſmit their humouts to the veins, whoſe office it is 
to carry them hack to the heart, from whence they 
are 7 — driven again through the arteries in order t 
form a due circulation of the blood through the whole 
body and its ſeveral parts, therefore all the cauſes, 
which prevent the arteries from diſcharging their fluids 
freely into the veins, may be capable of extinguiſhing 
the vital motion. of the fluids in the part, and conſe- 
quently may produce a gangrene and a ſphacelus. But 
we have ſhe wn in the commentaries upon . 1194 that 
the veins can only be obſtructed by an externa 
rank, 5 Tee 5 
2. The ligature of the veins.] The celebrated author 
of theſe aphoriſms uſed to relate the following caſe to 
his auditors upon this occaſion. A young gentleman, 
who was a ſtudent in the univerſity of Utrecht, hav- 
ing paſt his evening jovially amongſt his companions, 
went home to his lodgings pretty well drunk. Want- 
ing air, he threw! open his caſement, and leaning in 
the window upon both his elbows, beingover- powered 
with ſleep and wine, he continued in this poſture all 
night, The next morning waking and attempting to 


* 


move he fell down, as if he had wanted fert. For 
K 8 by 
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: | by an unhappy accident the waiſtband of his breeches 
being very tight had ſo compreſſed the veins, that 
1 no part of che blood was capable of returning by 
" them, though at the ſame time ie Was. forcibly driven 
through the arteries ; ; "the ciroumfſtance of. his being 
8 drunk encreaſing its impetus ; whence there arole 
585 a tumour of the parts, and from this tumour à Kill 
oY greater tightneſs iu the waiſtband of his breceches j b 
| which means the vital motion of the humours — 
i entirely ſtopped, both legs were ſeized with a en 
i Which In after aſcending | en OUR" Prove 
4 mortal. id e Ms 0 * Vit 3tBtioo 
4 g Pbeir eompreſtion, Se.] As. a gangrene may 
wh be formed by a ligature, ſo alſo for the ſame reaſon 
* 1 may ariſe from any other cauſe which compreſſes 
# the veins; We learn from the writers of obſeryations 
; in phyſiek and chirurgery, that ineurable garigy 
2 and ſphacelus's have owed- thetr original to latent tu- 
18 mours in the body, which could nor -be removed by 
1 arts -nNOr- ' without difficulty” aiſce * 35 Thus Hit. 
1 danus reports a wonderful caſe of this kind, which | 
; fell under his own infpe@ions, A 1 of his, in 
'S the flower of his age, and of a very gOOd conſtitutions, 
5 was ſeized with a fucden ecldhels, weight, 4 i 
0 nefs in both his legs, without any preceding caule that 


he could'give an account; of this diſorder enereaſing 
4 gradually, was followed with a gangrene, and after 

chat with a ſphacelus, Which aſcending up to his knees 
as ended in his death. Upon opening the body, there 
was found a' ſcirrhous tumour comprefling the v 


- cava deſcendens, near the place where it is divided into 
3 the two iliack veins. This faithful writer adds, that 
: i he could have given ſeveral other inſtances of a like 
10 nature, Which for brevity's ſake he omitted. The caie 
2 of the man T mentioned in the commentaries u 

S F. 413. which I happened to ſee myſelf, was no leſs 
AF e About a fortnight: before he an Wo 
<# a De gangrzna  ſphacelo, cap. 4. p. 778, elbe 
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left leg grew painful, ſwelled, and at laſt became en- 
tirely œdematous, the ſwelling ariſing above his 
knee; and as the extremity of the foot at the ſame 
time began to grow cold, and the ends of the toes to 
look livid, I apprehended that a gangrene was ap- 
proaching, and for this reaſon ordered warm antiſep- 
tick fomentations to be perpetually applied to the whole 
part both night and day. The very ſkillful ſurgeon, 
who attended alſo, was of the ſame opinion with me, 


that a latent collection of matter preſſed upon the 


iliack or crural vein, and therefore that no relief could 
poſſibly be obtained, unleſs we could remove the 


compreſſing cauſe. And yet by all the enquiry we 


were able to make, it was not in our power to diſcover 
the place where the cauſe of the miſchief lay, ſo that 
we judged it requiſite to proceed in the uſe of our ana- 
ſepticks only. The next day we were ſurprized to 
find, that the ſwelling of the leg was conſiderably aba- 
ted, and the coldneſs grown much leſs, our patient 
andthe perſons about himtelling us, that he diſcharg- 
ed at ſeveral times a very large quantity of wind by 
the anus, and with a prodigious noiſe. - After this 
no hour paſſed without a ; viſible diminution of the 


ſwelling, inſomuch that in two days time with the 


uſe alſo of gentle friction, it was entirely carried off. 
In the body, as has been already obſerved, there was 
no pus found in the larger cavities ; but in the abdo- 
men the inteſtinum colon, inſtead of paſſing under the 
bottom of the ſtomach as it uſually does, lay upon it 
_ diſtended with wind, and that part of it, which on 
the left ſide runs downward from the ſpleen and lies 
behind the ſmall guts, was ſo contracted, as ſcarce to 


equal the thickneſs of ones thumb, and as ſoon as it | 


came out from underneath the ſmall guts, it appeared 
to be again inflated. From whence it ſeems highly 
probable, that the colon, which in this place lies up- 
on the iliack vein, and was much diſtended with 
wind preſſed upon it, and thereby occaſioned the 
ſwelling of the leg on that ſide, which upon the diſ- 
75 15 | | charge 
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* charge of the flatulency was ſtreight carried off. If I 

18 had not myſelf ſeen theſe particulars upon openingthe 

e body, I own, I could ſcarce have imagined, that fo 

0 large a vein could have been ſo compreſſed by a flatus, 

— as to have brought on the hazard of an approaching 

= ' mortifitation;”” ii . 127 FE nh it Pr 

le V Intenſe cold.] We have already obſerved in the 
Ly commentaries upon F. 117. that the particles of the 
e, blood may be to joyned together by cold, as to be- 
de come impaſſable, and therefore may form obſtructi- 

d ons. If now we ſuppoſe an intenſe cold to have ope - 

1E rated ſo vehemently upon any part of the body, as to 

7e have congealed the liquids, which ought to flow. 

er through the veſſels. belonglng to it, tis plain, that all 

at vital influx and efflux of the humours in ſuch a part 

a- muſt be entirely taken away, and a genuine gangrene 

to ſucceed of courſe, or even a ſphacelus, if the force of 

a- the cold ſhall have extended as far as to the bones. 

nt is true indeed, that the blood and its ſerum require 

g= a greater degree of cold, before they can be congealed, 
57 than water; and alſo, that the heat of the body in a | 
us | healthful perſon is capable of reſiſting a very intenſe 
he deoree of cold, if at the ſame time care be taken ro 
he keep it in a briſk motion; and yet we find from the 

ff. many ſad examples, which are every day ſeen in the 
as northern countries, that the extremities of the bodỹx 
0- are frequently capable of being ſo ſuddenly affected 
he by an exceſſive cold, as to mortify and fall off. So 

it that the effects of an extreme cold very much reſem- 
on ble the action of a quick fire, when applied to the 

ies parts of our body, by ſuddenly deſtroying them. 

to MW This Virgil has beautifully deſcribed, when joyning 

1 | the effects of heat and cold he writes thus, r 
c | . | * 

ily Ne tenues pluviæ, rapidive potentia ſolis 

4 Acrior, aut Boree penetrabile frigus adurat. 

i | 

— d Georgic. Lib. I. v. 92, 93+ | 2M 
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Leſt 3 ſhow! rs ſhou'd pierce — Cons «ſr, no | 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat: 
's dete een eee too violently beat, 2433: va 


N yet the gangrene "andphacetus, hack: d | 
from a ſevere cold; have certain diſtinct ſymptoms, 
whereby they differ from all other gangrenes, as ſhall 
be ſhewn in $. 427. numb. 6, and alſo require a dif- 
ferent method of cure, of which we ſhall treat in g. 
454. and the eee ons But _ ſo much 
promotes the progreſs of a gangrene ariſing from told, 
as expoſing 1 art affected immediately to a conſider- 
able heat. A ſervant. employed in cleaning a very 
deep well in the month of July, was of a ſudden ſeized 
with a violent coldneſs, and at the ſame time felt an 
exceſſive pain in the great toe of his left foot, which 
preſently roſe upwards to his ancle ; this whole part 
was found to be affected with a true ſphacelus, which 

within an hour's time ſpread ſo faſt, that it was got be- 
yond the middle of his leg, and would no doubt have 

ſoon after carried him off, if his life had not been ſaved 
= by an immediate © extirpation. e 
An obſtructed perſpiration, Sc. 1 How very pre- 
judicial an obſtructed perſpiration is to an inflamma- 
tion, and what terrible inflammations: do ſometimes 
ariſe from the out ward application of fat ſubſtances to 
the ſkin, eſpecially if any acri ingredients be inter- 
mixed with them, we have already ſhewn in the com- 
mentaries upon F. 376, It has farther been obſerved 
in the commentaries upon F. 390. concerning aſtrin- 
gent, cold, and emplaſtick application, Gc. that 
theſe are all apt to promote the ſudden change of an 
inflammation into a gangrene. For a phlegmon 
properly fo called. has its Jeat only in the narrower 
Parts of the larger veſſels, which are either naturally 
capable of admitting the red blood, or at leaſt when | 


z 
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. dilated; 
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application of 


convert an inflammation into a gangrene. 
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dilated; fo that though the motion of the humours 


the larger veſſels may hereby meet with an 
impediment, yet the circulation through the leſſer 


veſſels, may notwithſtanding continue free; but a 


ngrene then only takes place, when in any part there 
18 WO influx and efflux of the humouss in all the 


ſeveral ſeries of veſſels; and conſequently. whatever 
hinders perſpiration in an inflamed part muſt contri· 


bute to the riſe of a gangrene, as it takes away the 


motion of the liquids through the ſmaller veſſels, at 

the ſame time as the larger veſſels are made impervious 
by the inflammation. And thus we learn from ob- 

ſervation, that ſuch ee to the parts affected 
with a phlegmon have 


frequently attended with 
very bad ſucceſs. A young woman in a violent con- 


tinual fever, during the dog- days, falling into a warm 
| Great upon a critical day, plunged her hands into a 


veſſel of cold water juſt drawn out of a well; her 


hands immediately grew full of pain, and ſwelled uß 
as high as the „ 


| and by degrees grew 
livid. And though by deep. ſcarifications, and the 

| jo r ies her life was ſaved by 
Hildanus, yet the laſt joints of her fingers in her right- 


hand mortified and. dropt off. Several other in- 


ſtances of the like nature are to be ſeen in the Miſcel. 


lanea Curioſa, which confirm the truth of what we 
have here related. - . Ts | . 
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But no eircumſtance more frequently produces a 
gangrene than the application of ſuch ſubſtances to an 


inflamed part, as by their ſtimulating acrimony in- 
creaſe the motion in the part affected, and more eſpe- 


cially, if the circulation be accelerated by the uſe f 


reſembling medicines internally given. For we have 
already ſhewn in the commentaries upon $. 388. that 


the acrimony and violent motion of the humours will 
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5 — have 
doven ſueh — doſes of — al n e Jalts, 
f end other ſharp medicines of a reſembling nature, under 
a pretence of extenuating, as alſo from the ourward 
-applicativhs wlüch the ſur >a" have made of ſpirit of 
al ammoniac, alcohol, to ſuch parts, as have 
Been infamet. 
An internal or 3 inflammation] How a 
Phlegmon is converted into a gangrene, has been al- 
ready obſerved in 5. 388. but Ve there ſpoke only of 
uch a caſe; as affected the external parts, and ſhewed 
the converſion of an inflammation into a gangrene by 
a ſenſible change of various appearances. In the 
« Wenn time it is very ſure, that a true phlegmon, and 
all i its conſequences, ſuch a ſuppuration, gangrene, 
, - and ſcirrhus, may alike take place in the internal parts, 
as ſhall be ſeen hereafter, when we come to treat of 
acute inflammatory diſeaſes. The ſame alſo has been 
2 . in the Commentaries on $. 374, and. 379 
2 Wounds, bruiſes, Sc.] Theſe have been ſpoke 
to in their proper places. And haw frequently a gan- 
5 TS ariſes from faſtening on the bandage too tight, 
been ſhewn in the commentaries upon F. 353. 
„ Oil actid ſubſtances, Sc.] Conſult os has 
been ſaid of theſe in the commentaries on $. 376,.and 
390. For ſubſtances of this Kind, as, they are often 
very ſharp, and by their oily tenacious enen 
adhere very obſtinately toi the parts they are applied 
* och will be capable of producing a gangrene, — ere 
there was even no inflammation betore, but will be 
much more liable to do it when ſmeered over a part 
chat is already inflamed. The following unhappy 
ciſe fell under the view of my Boerhaave 1n a.lady of 
* diſtinction. Her right leg and thigh were paralytick, 
and being ordered to rub gently the part affected with 
liniment of the gallanetum paracelſi, oil of hartſ- 
BY born, and the like ſharp ſtimulating ingredients, not 
— the ſlowneſs of the method, ſhe laid on a large 
quantity 


a F 
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* 
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quantity at once, and then covered the part up cloſely 


on every fide with a coarſe-cloth, that" the virtue of 


the medicine might not fly off. But as there was 
ſome ſenſation ſtill left in the part affected, in — 


of a ſudden cure, ſhe overlooked the pain ſhe felt, 


and the next day both leg and thigh were found to be 


grened. From which caſe tis very evident, that 


| an | | | A 
1 No uſe of oily and acrid ſubſtances together is very 


dangerous, if imprudently applied. 


Lying upon the part affected.] This is one of che 


moſt common cauſes of a gangrene; for when we lye 


down, the whole weight of the body reſts upon a very 


* 


few Places only, from whence a ſlight inflammation 


and pain ſhall ariſe by compreſſing the veſſels, which 


will immediately ceaſe upon changing the poſture. 
For this reafon perſons in the moſt perfect ſtate of 


health every now and then change their poſition, 


conſequence. of this kind. But when in ſuch very 


painful diſeaſes, as the gout, rheumatiſm, and the 
like, the diſeaſed are obliged to lie motionleſs, as 


they find their torments to encreaſe upan every the 


 lait movement of the body, the arteries and veins in 
that part, which ſupport the weight of the body, he- 


ing thereby compreſſed, all vital motion is ſuppreſſed, 
and a gangrene follows. And yet a gangrene never 
ariſes from-this cauſe more frequently, or ſuddenly, 


than in acute diſtempers, which are often attended with 


ſuch an inſenſibility, as prevents the diſeaſed from tak- 


ing notice of the ſlight pain and uneafineſs, which 
occurs in the parts, that are compreſſed by being lain 


upon, and then their ſpirits being low they uſually lie 


on their backs. Now (as we have already obſerved 


in the commentaries upon F. 112. numb. 4. whilſt 
treating of the cauſes of an obſtruction) when a man 


lies thus in an horizontal poſture, the bed is always 
preſſed down in the middle, and tifes up both in the 


upper and lower part of it, ſo that the Whole weight 
ot the body lies almoſt entirely upon the as ſacnum and 
3 f 4 52 2 HDD £757 20 2 Nrn. the 
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the os coccygis, which are covered only with the com- 
mon integuments and a little fat. The ſoft parts 
therefore which lie upon them are by this violent preſ- 
ſure deprived of all vital influx and efflux of hu- 
mours, and die very ſoon ; nay, theſe bones them- 
_ ſelves ſhall ſometimes be corrupted 3; ſo that the un- 
happy perſons labouring under this diſorder ſhall be 


_ obliged to le with the difficulties of 'a long and 
. tedious cure, if they eſcape at laſt. The change 
of poſture alone 1s ſufficient to prevent all theſe in- 
. conveniences ; for if the parts affected be but freed 
from this preſſure ſix times for inſtance, in four and 
twenty hours, the veſſels will be opened by the hu- 
mours that are impelled into them, and life be reſtored 
to the part. Care is alſo generally taken, to lay the 
Part naked upon very ſoft leather, which is an excel- 
tent remedy in this caſes But it the ſkin be rubbed 
off, and a {light excoriation happen, tis cuſtomary to 
lay upon it a plaiſter of the empl. diapomphelygos or 
_ ſome ſuch like, with a little fine powder of ceruſſe or 
lapis calaminaris ſprinkled upon it. But if by reaſon 
ot very great weakneſs, or for any other cauſes, it is 
ſcarce poſſible for the patient to change his ſituation ſo 
often it would then be adviſeable either to keep the 
body ſuſpended by proper girths, or to lay under 
him pillows made in the form of a ring, ſtuffed with 
_ ſtraw, and covered with very ſoft leather, in ſuch man- 
ner as to keep the parts, which are in danger, abſolutely 
free from all preſſure. Phyſicians therefore cannot be 
too frequently reminded to have the gangrene ariſing 
from this cauſe perpetually in their thoughts, as often 
as they obſerve their patients in acute diſtempers to be | 
dull and drowzy, for within the ſpace of a very few 
hours the parts adjacent to the os coccygis ſhall be fre- 
quently mortified. Nor is this place only ſubject to a 
mortification from being lain upon, but I have alſo 
ſeen a gangrene from the ſame cauſe about the ſcapulæ, 
the protuberances of the os iſchium, the larger trochan- 
ters of the os femoris, and even about the proceſſes of 
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the vertebra in a very lean man. We have already © 
pointed out in the commentaries on $ 354. the many 
grievous diſorders, which ariſe from the * neg- 
lecting the complaints of their patients in the cure of 
fractures, and not making them change the poſition 
of the part. Hippocrates treating of the cure of very 
bad fractures gives the following advice; recordandum 
, quod loca illa, in eodem ſitu longo tempore jacentia, 
excoriationes curatu difficillimas faciunt; We muſt al- 
4e ways bear in mind, that the parts, which lie long 
<« jn the ſame poſition, are liable to excoriations, that 
<«< are not Eaſily cured.“ The word he uſes here is 
era, Which ſignifies excoriations, attritions, gall- 
ings, and with very good reaſon, for When any part 
of the body begins to ſuffer from being lain upon, 
there firſt ariſes a red ſpot, and after this the ſkin ſeems: 
to be rubbed off, and whilſt unſſcilful people think it a 
matter of no conſequence; a blackneſs ſhall- follow : 
within a few hours after indicating an enſuing: morti- + 
fication of à very bad kind. Lace 
KRuptures, where the inteſtines are entangled and 
cannot be replaced.] Though the name of Bernia or 
rupture is commonly given to ſeveral very different: 
diſeaſes, as for inſtance, when the coats which: ſur- 
round a teſticle, or the ſcrotum itſelf, ate filled with 
extravaſated lymph, we call the diſorder an hernia: 
aquoſa or watery rupture; if the teſticle be grown ſcir- 
rhous, or converted into a fungous maſs, as it ſometimes 
ſnall be in a ſurpriſing manner, tis called an bernia 
2 or fleſhy rupture; if the veins diſperſed along 
the ſpermatick chord become carious, tis named an 
hernia varicoſa, or carious rupture; c. yet in this 
place thoſe ruptures only are underſtood, which a- 
riſe from the falling of the parts contained within the 
abdomen out of the abdominal cavity through the di- 
lated or burſten peritonzum. For as the inteſtines, 
which are pendulous from the meſentery, and the 
omentum in a manner fluctuate within the abdomen, 
for this reaſon theſe parts are more peculiarly than 
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others liable to fall through the peritonæum, if di- 
lated or broken. We have already obſerved in the 
commentaries on . 50 that ruptures may be pro- 
duced in any part of the abdominal circuit, and the 
other parts beſides the inteſtines or omentum do 
ſometimes thus flip out of the cavity of the abdemen; 
but yet the moſt common ruptures are ſuch as proceed 
from the dilated peritonæum paſſing through the na- 
vel, or in the groin through the rings of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles. In theſe caſes the ruptures are uſually cal- 
Jed umbilical - or "inguinal ; and the laſt fort, if the 
deſcent. be into the ſcrotum; are called ſcrotal; but if 
their tendency hes only towards the thighs, as is fre- 
uently the caſe with women, they. are then called 
— If now for inftance the dilated peritonæum 
with part of the inteſtine ſhall have paſſed through 
the rings af the abdominal muſcles, tis plain the in- 
teſtinal tube muſt lie double within theſe rings, (unleſs 
as in ſome rare caſes the part of the inteſtine oppoſite 
to the mefentery being gradually dilated, be thruſt 
through the faid rings, and fo being converted into an 
appendage lengthens by degrees.) The chyle there- 
fore and other matters contained within the cavity of 
the inteſtinal tube, muſt by its periſtaltick motion of 
neceſſity be driven hither, without being frequently 
able to return, whilſt that inteſtine is pent up in the 
narrow paſſage of the abdominal ring. A like cir- 
eumſtance may likewiſe be occaſioned by flatulencies 
Aiſtending the inteſtine when thus flipped down. Such 
à rupture is termed a rupture pent up and confined, as 
heither the inteſtine that is ſlipt down, nor the matter 
contained within its cavity, are capable of paſſin 
back into the abdomen. This caſe is attended with 
exceſſive pain, and à perverſion of the periſtaltick 
_— —_— Oe „Sc. and _ inteſtine 
thus pent up ſhall frequently gangrene in a few hours 
time z and what . ſtall the moſt robuſt 
perſon ſhall be carried off under theſe circumſtances 
almoſt in an inſtant, For after the moſt excruciating 
8 N torments, 


A 
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torments, on a ſudden the pain ſhall entirely ceaſe, 
and hilſt the unhappy creatures think all things. ſafe. 
they ſhalt drop in a moment. Theſe deceitful lymp-. 
roms however” cannot eaſily. impoſe. upon ph ans 
and ſurgeons of judgment, as the coldneſs, of. the . 

treme parts, the cadaverous countenange, the cold, . 
ſweats,” and livid colour of rhe mortified- mteltine . 


4943 . * 


- which is frequently to be diſcerned through che inte, 


* guments, are ſufficient indications gf approaching 


death. From the diſcoveries already made Senger: 
ing the frabrick of the human body. a5 0 5 | 
to me an eaſy thing to be explained, why: {o-4uc de 
a'death ſhould fo frequently follow upon 4 confin Fi 
rupture; wellearn indeed from the obſervations made 
by phyſicians and furgeons, that the abdominal nerves. 
have d wonderful influence-over the vital functions. 
Thus in the commentaries upon $. 170 numb. 3. We. 
took notice from che obſervations of Ruch, that 2 
wound in the abdomen, Which had touched the mc- 
ſentery, was attended with very ſevere pains, and in a 
few days proved mortal, though no hurt of conſe- 
verice wis found in any other part of the hody; 
nd yet from the accounts given of wounds in the 153 
' domen by writers of the belt credit, it was plain, that 
large portions of the inteſtinal pipe have been either 
cut away, or ſpontaneouſly feparated,. withopt loſs of 
he | life; we ſhewed farther in the ſame place, that a lacera- 
ai tion of the inteſtines would admit of being ſewed up 
ey and that y paſſing a needle through the meſenntery 
ch the two extremities of the wounded inteſtine might be 
”=— brought to the aperture of the wound made in the 
8050 abdomen, be ſewed together there, and again unite. 
ef In ſuch a cafe, where we have reaſon to apprehend = 
a mortification from a confined rupture, the patient | 
is to bebraught ſo low by plentiful bleeding, that the 


ne i inflammation arifing from it man not be eb by 


8 


s 


* 


4 che impetus of the vital motion, and then narcoticks 
8 are to be given in a fmal dur it a time, buryet , 
N every half quarter of an hour, till the pain abates; 
ng d e e e 5 e 2 8 


- — 


= 
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in the mean time emollient fomentations muſt be con- 


ſed o 


| 2 reduction . which if it cannot be Ob. 
tained by this means, the only remaining hope is hy 


cutting through the abdominal integuments and peri- 


tonæum to free the inteſtine from its confinement, and 


draw it back' into the cavity of the abdomen. Of 


which operation ſee the commentaries on $. 316, But 


if a gangrene has already ſeized the ruptured part, for 
the moſt part immediate death enſues ; or otherwiſe. 
the putrehed part of the gut being taken away, the 


upper extremity muſt he fixed to the aperture, that 
the feces may not be diſcharged into the cavity of the 
abdomen. In conſequence of which the excretnents 
will ever :after be voided at the faid aperture, which 
will form a kind of artificial anus, unleſs by a peculiar 
| happineſs the two ends of the gut can be ſo united, as 


to make one continued pipe trom the ſtomach une: 


down to the anus. Several furprizing inſtances of this 
kind are to be met with in the commentaries upon F, 
317. by which the poſſibility of ſuch a concretion is 
| fully demonſtrate. | | 


SE C r. CCCCXXIM. 


SR whatever ſharpens the li als: ſo as 


to make them eat through and deſtroy the 


veſſels, as « a long ſtagnation of a confined and hot 


humour, whence acrimony (80, ) corroſion, hence 


the blood in an aneuriſm, the pus in anabſceſs, the 

water collected in thecranium, thorax, abdomen, 

ſcrotum, Sc. the liquids extravaſated in bruiſes; 
gan univerſally bad, unſound, ſharp diſpoſition 


of the liquid falling upon any particular part, as 
the lymph remaining long in the 000 
of a tendon, the ichor of a cancer, the dyſente- 
ä ” | rick 


= 


9 


— 
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rick flux, the water of a dropſy, | fle wing f 
feveriſh,, peſtilential, y variolous, orſcorb tick mat- 6 
ter towards $963 left y e . bereue to 
the: ne” 8. 871 115 . 
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The blood within is. 3 all che ee ed 
from it (except the bile and urine, in which either an 
acrimony will be formed by ſtagnation; or at leaſt very 
much increaſed) are ſo very mild in a ſtate of health, 
that though they be dropt into the eye; or applied to 
a green wound, they will not excite the leaſt ſenſe of 
pain; and this indeed was no more than requiſite, to. 
have the humours flow with a proper degree of celerity 
through very tender veſſels. If therefore our liquids 
acquire an inereaſe of acrimony by any means whatſo- 
ever, the veſſels will be deſtroy d, and thus the vital 
influx and efflux of Pa en will be interrupted, 
and conſequently a gangrene be produced. For which 
reaſon the acrimony of the humours was juſtly ranked 
amongſt the cauſes, which are apt to convert an in- 
flammation into a gangrene. And the principal cauſes 
ae ſuch an e N in our Bam are chalen which: 

ow; 

"ts A ſtagnation, Ges! It has hom Hs in the 
commentaries on F. 80. that human: liquids, even in 
the ſoundeſt conſtitution, are naturally. diſpoſed to 
trefy by reſt and heat only ; and alfo, chat all the food JD 
we take down, though of its own nature not liable to 
putrefy, ſhall within the ſpace of twenty hours be ſo 
ehanged in our bodies, as to aſſume a like diſpoſition. 
If a perſon in health be drowned, the body — 
ſhall turn wholly to putrefaction in a few days, from 
the bare ſtagnation of the e and heat of the 


common air. But the greater the heat is, the more 
readily it will increaſe the diſpoſition to putrefy in our 
humours, unleſs it be ſo exceſſive, as to draw off im- 
mediately the moiſture contained in them, and leave the 
reiduum dry. Thus in a very hot and very dry 1 
1 | - 4 - We 


- 
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fleſh. of ; anirnals: ſhall not ſa ſoon. corrup d all 
ſometimes n ec dried up as er foal : 
at all; whereas if the 15 be both 4 and moiſt, they 
ſhall putrefy i in an inſtant. It is farther obſerved, chat 
if the air have no acceſs to the ſtagnating butriours; 
they may be kept long free from corruption. For 
which reaſon the cauſe aſſigned in the text is a long 
ſtagnation of the confined and hot humour. 
Blood in an ancuriſm.] Pleaſe to conſult what has 
been ſaid in the commentaries on $«: 112. numb. 1. 
and $. 176. For it was there ſhewn from very faith - 
ful obſervations, that the blood Which ſtagnates in the 
pouch of the dilated artery uy acquired ſo great a 
degree of acrimony, as not only to corrupt th 6 $ of 
— but even abſolutely to deſtroy the very bo 
The * in an * ] See dhe commentaries. on 
F. 406. 
85 The water alle ed in 225 can chorzx; alto. | 
| men, ſcrotum, Se. } We learn; from dail obſerya- 
tion, that water may be collected both in bo greater 
and leſſer cavities of the body; whether this ariſes. 
from arupture of the lymphatick veſſels, and an ex- 
travaſation of the liquids they contain, or from the 
watery particles which are exhaled into theſe cayities 
not being taken up by the veſſels appointed to receive 
them. / Whilſt this water is kept from air it may. 
continue long in the body without any corruption; 
however in time it will begin to putrefy, and corrode 
all the parts, that are contiguous to it. When we 
come to treat of a dropſy, we ſhall produce authentick 
authorities'to ſhew, that the omentum, liver, ſpleen, 
Sc. by being ſoaked in ſuch a putrid water haye PE 
abſolutely rotten; and that even upon 2 
bodies o ſuch as have died of an aſcites, the b 
ers have frequently ſuffered greatly from 99 1 
ſmell of the filth that has been collected. A _ 
grene has frequently aroſe from this cauſe in ananaſar- 
cous dropſy of the legs and thighs; For as hydropi- 
cal r are nn, cold, it has . happenc 


= 
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that by fitting too cloſe to the fire, or warming cheir© 
feet too near a ſtove, they have raiſed a bliſter on the 
ſkin, which when broke fas diſcharged a large quanti- 
ty of water, and giyen great relief.” And yer as the 
ſerous liquid oozing out of this aperture. has gtown 
more acrimonious by the acceſs of the external air, a” 
gangrene has frequently followed in this caſe 3 whilſt” 
the panniculus adipoſus, which before was ſo mon- 
| ſtrouſly diſtended, falls flaccid upon the parts below. 
it, and is in part corrupred by the acrimonious ſerum. 
continually falling upon it, and partly mortified 
through the weakneſs of the vital powers. 
- Liquids extravaſated in bruiſes.] See what has been 
ſaid upon this head in the chapter concerning contu- 
ſion. "= 8 —TWT ROI 
8 An univerſally bad, unſound,” &c:] That ſound 
and mild humours may become acnd by ſtagna- 
| ion, is plain from what we have already obſerved :_ 
but it fhall farther ſometimes happen, with both the 
blood and the liquids ſecreted from it ſhall acquire a 
greater degree of acrimony, than naturally belongs to 
them, though they ſtill keep on their uſual courſe in 
their reſpective veſſels. Tis true indeed, that there 
ſeldom or never happens any great degree of acrimony 
in the blood, as this circumſtance would ſoon deſtroy 
the very ſmall and tender veſſels; and yet there is 
ſometimes an acrimony inherent in it, which produces 
no very ſenſible effects, whilſt it remains mix d withthe 
whole maſs, but when ſeparated from it, and collect- 
ed in ſome particular parts of the body, ſhall prove 
highly detrimental. Thus for inſtance, the poiſon of 
the venereal diſeaſe, whilſt mixed with the circulating 
| humours, ſcarce diſcovers any ſign of its malignity, 
but when this latent venom is thrown upon any parti- 
cular part, the very hardeſt bone ſhall not eſcape the 
force of its corroding quality. If therefore any morbid 
acrimony inherent in the blood ſhall fall upon parti- 
cular parts, or if humours ſharper than ordinary be 
ſeparated from the blood and lie long in any particular 
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place, the ſmaller veſſels may thereby be eroded and 
deſtroyed, and by this means the vital influx and 
efflux of the humours be prevented, that is, a gan- 
— or non 
"Lymph remaining long in the neighbourhood of. 
a .tendon,] We have obſerved in the commentaries 
on F. 163. that the wounds of nerves and tendons, 
when they are not totally divided, are frequently fol- 
lowed by a very large diſcharge of a thin, ſharp, 
feraus liquid; and at the ſame time we remarked, that 
fuch caſes are neyer attended with a laudable ſuppu- 
ration, but that an ichorous matter being collected 
in ſinuſſes ſhall fo entirely corrupt the fat, which lies 
between the muſcles, as to make it gangrene, and of- 
ten come away in this condition in large lumps, that 
the very pinguedinous ſheaths of the tendons ſhall be 
thus deſtroyed, and'by this means the muſcles for the 
future become motionleſs, and the uſe of the member 
| be abſolutely loſt *. Celſus has called this liquid by 
the name of ichor, and ſpeaks of it thus, lx tenuis, 
ſubalbidus, ex malo ulcere exit maximeque ubi, nervo 
iſs, inflammatio ſecuta eft. bien croffior oft, gluti- 
nofior, & ſubalbida, mellique albo ſubſimilis. Fertur 
hoc quoque er malis ulceribus, ubi nervi circa articulos 
lefi ſunt; & inter bæc loca, maxime ex genibus. 
chor is a thin whitiſh matter iſſuing from an ulcer 
ce of a bad kind, and more eſpecially where there is 
« an inflammation following upon a wounded nerve, 
c Melicera is thicker, more glutinous, and of a whitiſh 
te colour, not much unlike to pale honey. This alſo 
« is diſcharged from ulcers of a bad kind, where the 
* nerves are wounded that lie near the joints, and 
more eſpecially about the knees.” And as wounds 
near the joints are ſometimes accompanied with the 
diſcharge of ſuch an ichorous matter, and the neigh- 
bouring joint becomes motionleſs for ever after, our 


ſurgeons have thereforegiven this diſorder the nameof 


© Lib. V. cap. 26. no. 20. p. 288, f „ 
e Teedenwater 
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Leedentvater or joint- water, and Hildanus has vety 
properly expreſſed it by the compound word Hyrar- 


thron. And as the perſons, who labour under this 


diſorder, are afflicted with a ſharp burning pain, tis 


uſual with them to throw the blame upon the exceſſiye 
acrunony of the lymph, which falls upon the part af- 


fected; hereas poffibly the pungency of the pain 
may ariſe from the diſtraction of the nervous or den- 


dinous filaments by a ſlow dilaceration. In the mean 


time tis certain from many accurate obſervations, chat 
the continued afflux of ſuch a kind of lymph to the 


tendinous parts for any length of time is almoſt con- 


ſtantly followed by a gangrene, whether it be owing 
to the acrimony of the humour, or that when the blood 
is robbed of this diluting vehicle the moſt obſtinate in- 


flammations are apt to enſue. Hildanus has given us 


a diſcourſe entire upon the ſubject of the ichor and 
meliceria, in which we meet with great numbers of 
caſes all ſerving to confirm the truth of what we have 


here laid down, © © | — 

The ichor of a cancer.] For in this very calami- 
tous diſeaſe the humours are frequently ſo very acri- 
monious, as even to burn the cloths that are applied 


* 


to it like aqua fertis, and eat away the neighbouring 


{kin through which they flow, to a conſiderable depth. 
Now, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, there have been 
cancers found not only in the external, but alſo in the 
internal parts; and 'tis eaſy to conceive, what terrible 
effects muſt follow, when ſo ſharp a poiſonthall'prey 
upon the inward parts of the body.. 


The dyſenterick flux.] If for inſtance the venom 


of a cancerous liver or pancreas falling into the in- 
reſtines, ſhall bring on a continul reneſmus, attended 


FR 


with horrible griping, tis plain, that by thus erod- 


ing the inteſtines a true gangrene may be produc- 


ed. So when the ſwelling atra bilis ſhall be ſet? in 
motion by the heat of the air, by exerciſe, or any 


De Ichore & Meliceria, cap 3. p. 837. 155 | 
N | other 
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other cauſe whatſoever, and an atrabilarious dyſentery 
be brought on with intolerable pain, how ſoon afterſhall 
a mortification of the bowels frequently follow, and 


that eaſy death, which ſuoceeds the craling of the 


| 2 The water of a dropſy.] We have obſerved above 
ſons ſhall ſometimes be entirely drawn. off by an aper- 
ture, made either caſually oc py art in the legs, but 
dat the ſame time that it ſhall frequently in this 15 
bring on a mortification of the parts, that lie near the 
aperture; and we learn like wiſe hy experience, that 
the ſame water ſhall ſometimes be licked up again by 
the veins, and being mixed with the circulating hu- 
mours ſnall be carried off by ſtool, urine, Sc. HMydropicis, 
fecundum venas aqua in aluum prorumpente, ſolutio fit ; | 
_ © ſaid Hippocrates, if the water in 2 dropſy be 
„ throwyn back into the veins and paſs off thence by 
« :ſtool, it will carry off the diſeaſe.“ If now theſe 
waters ſhall by length of time, and from their ſtag- | 
nation begin to putrefy before they are licked up again 
by the veins, this putrefaction ſhall encrèaſe, whilſt 
they circulate with the blood through the veſſels; and 
if they are then excreted by the ON veſſels in- 
to the cavity of the inteſtines, the villous coat of the 
inteſtines, by being continually ſoaked in this putrid 
water, ſhall grow tabid, and by this means rottenneſs, 
mortification, and death are ſo frequently the conſe- 
quence. For this reaſon Hippocrates has in another 
place given us a more limited ſenſe of the maxim he 
laid down in the paſſage we have quoted above; Hy- 
adropi ancipienti , Jays. he, alvi profiuuium.aguoſum 
ſuperveniens, citra cruuitatem, morbum ſolvit, Wa- 
4 tery ſtools coming on in the beginning of a dropſy 
_  «. without crudity, carry off the diſeaſe; for in this cate 
there could not be as yet any hazard of putrefaction. 
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_ reſtored to the reſt of the body. 
ſeventy, under a ſevere fever, Tulpius was ſurprized 
do find, that the 


o © Obſery, Med, Lib. III. cap. 48. p. . 
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The flowing of a feveriſ matter, c.] A fever as 


we ſhall mew when we come to treat of it in a diſtinct 
chapter, c does fri 


equently: ſo change and overpower che 


|» material cauſe, from hence it has been derived, or by 
Wich it 18 ſupp rted, as to bring on a perfect ratdra- 


tion of all the aQtiotis without any evacution. Some- 


times alſo the peceant matter; which lies hid in che 


body, is ſo changed by a fever, as to become movea- 


ble, And is either expelled out of the body, where, if 
85 ſuffered to continue, it would ſtill 
the ſeveral functions, or is 
ticular parts by abſceſs. Nor is it momentous, whether 
the matter thus depoſited was pre- exiſtent in the body 
before the acceſs of the fever, or produced — 
as in both caſes it has the name of feveriſh marrer. 
When therefore this feveriſh matter is depoſited- by 
Abſceſs 
mall not only occaſion eryfipela's, phlegmons, and 
ſuppurations, but Thall ſometimes in an inſtant extin · 


go on to diſorder 
depoſited upon ſome par- 


upon ſome particular parts of the body, it 


-guiſh life in the part affected, from whence a 
grene and ſphacelus ſhall preſently after follow. 
Ws n another occaſion (in the commentaries on 5. 
Mitre mentioned an extraordinary caſe in a man 
by years of age, Who in an acute continual fever had 
the extremity of his right · foot mortified in one'night's 


time, which afterwards dropt off, and yet he recover- 
ed; for as ſoon as the malignity of the diſeaſe had fal- 


len upon this part, the fever left him, and health was 
In an old woman of 


peſtilent humour of the diſeaſe had. 
ſeized upon her left-arm with ſo much violence, that 


fromthe articulation of the ſhoulder quite down to her 
fingers ends the whole was mortified in one night's 
time, to ſuch a d 
and the fleſh-underneath as diſcoloured and dry, as if 


, that theſkin was quite black, 


it had lain for a Faoach ART e to the ſun in 


the 
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the moſt exceſſive heats of ſummer. i like inftance 
he tells us he had ſeen in another woman; and we have 
ſeveral caſes of the ſame kind reported by other wri- 
«ters of obſervations... Hippocrates had alſo obſerved, 
that life was ſometimes ſaved by the loſs of a particu 
lar part, and has left the Piel ng remark to phyſicians 
upon this occaſion * ; Pedes autem, lays 2852 gitigue pe- 
nitus nigri minus perniciof funt lividis. alia ſigna 
1: confiderare oportet. - Nam fi eg wc. Wy 01 ferre vi- 
ditatur, atque aliguid ſignum 2 præterea ſe oftentet, 
morbum in abſceſſum verſum iri ſpes eſt; fic ut homo qui- 
Adem ſuperſtes evadat, partes vero corporis denigratæ deci- 
dant. Tis much better to have the feet and toes 
quite black than livid. It will be adviſeable in this 
< caſe to take all the other ſymptoms into conſidera- 
tion. For if the patient ſeems to bear this circum- 
s ſtance well, and in other reſpects appears to be bet- 
e ter than before: there is phi to hope that the diſ- 
«eaſe may go off by abſceſs, and the patient eſcape | 
with life, loſing only the one that have turned 
ee black.” © 
Peſtilential. ] All the writers, who have treated of 
0 this terrible diſeaſe, agree in this, that if the virulence 
of the diſtemper ſhould happen to fall upon any par- 
ticular part, it would immediately be deſtroyed, inſo- 
much that the mortified part, though adhering to the 
parts contiguous wherein there was life, would of ne- 
beſſity be afterwards caſt off by a ſuppuration formed 
in the parts which ſhould ſurround it. The name of 
peſtilential boils has been given to ſuch ſpots, thrown 
out upon the ſurface of the body, as have reſembled 


the marks made by the application of actual fire. And 


the diſorders, which attended the plague at Athens 
deſcribed by Thucydides &, Who was not only a ſpecta- 
tor of what others felt, but was. himſelf afflicted with 
8 ny diſeaſe, were ſtill more terrible. The moſt health- 


f Hipp. 3 Charter. Hay VIII. p. 62 
8 De bello . Lib. II. i 85 
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ful people were in a moment ſeized with violent pains 


=—_ in the head, with redneſs and inflammation in the eyes; 
wri- WI preſently after the org and jaws grew red, and the 
ved, breath became foul and feti: Fheſe ſymptoms were 
ticu- followed with a ſneezing and hoarſneſs, and then the 
dans diſeaſe ſpread itſelf into the breaſt, ànd bronghit on 
e pe- a violent coughing; to this ſucceeded bilions vomit- | 
figna ings, very troubleſome hiccoughs, an intolerable. in- 
vi- ward heat, whilſt no extraordinary heat could be out- 
tet, wardly diſcerned, the body in the mean time aſſumin 


a vid purple hue, and being overſpread with ſm 


ci- are and ulcers. Thus by degrees the diſeaſe 
toes eemed to fall from the head to the lower parts, whilſt 


thoſe, who had got over the ſeventh or ninth day, the TO. 


dera- diſeaſe having by this time diffuſed itſelf into the low- 
um- er belly, ſunk under the violence of the exulceration 
bet- and largeneſs of the flux. But in caſe the fury of the 
> dif- diſtemper reached the extremities, the greateſt danger 
cape was looked upon to be over, and ſeveral thus eſcaped, 
rned though ſome of them not without the loſs of their 
5 fingers and toes, ſometimes of the genital parts, and 
ed of ſometimes of the eyes, thus drawing a tedious: Hife a- 
lence long, in itſelf more calamitous than death. Galen 
par- "ſpeaks of a plague, which ſeized upon the toes, and 
o- mf ] ⁵ m y [PPP RN 
o the Variolus:] For in a very bad fort of the confluent 
ff ne- ſmall- pox the whole face ſhall be covered over with 4 
pe gangrenous cruſt, and this cruſt burſting there ſhall 
Ne o 


be diſcharged a thin ichorous matter, frequently very 


rown fetid, which ſhall make miſerable work with the ſkin 
abled and panniculus adipoſus, that lie underneath. I even 


remember to have ſeen, what Sydenham had before 


thens taken notice of, incruſted bladders of this kind riſing 
zefta- upon the thighs to the bigneſs of a hen's egg, fille 
with with a thin ichor and Bloody matter, which when 


turned quite black. 
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| The flux of a ſcorbutick matter to the fleſhy parts, 
and particularly the gums.] The ſcurvy is attended 
with this extraordinary circumſtance, that it weakens 
the coheſion of the veſſels to ſuch a degree, as to make 
them liable to be ruptured by every little force. Thus 
if any part of a ſcorbutick perſon be more roughly 
handled than ordinary, an ecchymoſis ſhall follow 1n it, 
the blood being extravaſated from the broken veſſels, 
which lie under the unbroken ſkin. Nay, frequently 
without any external violence there ſhall be black and 
blue ſcorbutick ſpots to be ſeen, formed either from 
the rupture of the veſſels by the motion of the adjacent 
muſcles, or rheir eroſion by the acrimony of the blood. 
For an acrimontous diſpoſition of the blood conſtant- 
ly attends the weak coheſion of the veſſels in this diſ- 
eaſe; as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn, when we come to 
treat of this diſtemper. It is therefore by no means 
ſurprizing, that a gangrene ſhould be the conſequence 
of a flux of ſcorbutick matter to the fleſhy parts, from 
the deſtruction of the veſſels. The very bad ulcers in 
the legs, which ſcorbutick perſons are {abject to, that 
are ſo unapt to yield to the moſt effectual applications, 
are found by daily obſervation very liable to mortify. 
Nor have we any where more early indications of the 
Teurvy, nor any part ſooner corrupted by it than the 
parts, which he near the gums. The gums. begin to 
grow. hot, to be painful, and itch, and uponevery the 
| 1 rubbing have the blood ſtart out from them; 
after this, they ſhew themſelves in certain white ſpots, 
which are red and inflamed round their edges, and if 
_ neglected, ſpread and prey upon the neighbouring 
Parts, eſpecially in younger people, and are attended 
with, a dreadful ſtench, and a plentiful flux of a very | 
thin and fetid ſaliva from the mouth. This diſcaſe in 
Holland is called the waterkanker, as it is apt to eat 
away all that lies near it like a cancer, and is accom- 
panied with the continual diſcharge of ſuch a kind of 
ſaliva. And unleſs this diſorder be carried off in the 
beginning, which may be certainly done by waſhing the 
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mouth well with a mixture of ſpirit of ſea-ſalt and 


common water, and afterwards with other acid foſſils, 
ſalt-water, Sc. it will not only putrefy the gums, but 


alſo the cheeks, lips, and tongue, and even reach to 
the teeth, and boney ſubſtance of the jaw, and make 


them fall out. The free acceſs of the air, the warmth 


and moiſture of the place, the frequently very ſharp 
and putrid lymph, which in a bad fort of ſcurvy is 
continually falling upon theſe parts, do likewiſe great- 
ly add to the increale of the putrefaction here, when 
once it is begun. 5 „ 
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zaly, \ V Hatever promotes the death of the 


| extreme parts by a defect of the vi- 
tal influx of the liquids ; ſuch as ceſſation from 
motion in old people, extreme weaknels, violent 


contuſions of large nerves, the backbone, the 


ſpinal marrow, large ganglions (326, 420.) . 


Ass a gangrene is ſuch a ſtate of the ſoft part of the 


body, as from the abolition of the influx of the vital 


humour into the arteries, and its efflux through the 


veins, has a tendency to death, tis very evident, that 


it cannot but be produced, when the cauſes which 


convey the humours through the veſſels are become 


ſo weak, as not to be able to continue the motion to 
the extremities of the body. Now the cauſes which 


perpetuate the motion of the humours through the 
veſſels, are the force of the heart that fills and dilates 


the arteries, and the power of the arteries whereby 


they are capable of contracting themſelves and pro- 


pelling the blood driven into them by the heart through 


their narrow extremities into the veins. The flux of 


the venal blood returning to the heart is likewiſe far- 


ther promoted by the motion of the muſcles adjacent 
to the veins. When therefore in old age, or through 
To. 55 ecxtreme 
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extreme weakneſs ariſing from any other cauſe, the 


. the heart are ſo far diminiſhed, that the 


impulſe of che blood thrown into the arteries is no 
longer capable of dilating them to the extremities of 
the body, the ceſſation from motion then begins to 
take place in old people, and from thence a gangrene 
of the extreme parts. Beſides, there is required in the 
arteries ſuch a 8 ee of flexibility, as ſhall let them 
ive way and be Weed by the impulſe of the blood 
Neven rom the heart; and withal ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, as ſhall cuable them, when the action of the 
heart ceaſes, to propel the blood contained within 
their cavities by their own elaſticity, and the action of 
their muſcuJar fibres. From whence a like effect will 
follow from the oppoſite defect of the folid fibres, and 
the veſſels which are compoſed of them, namely an 
interruption of the uniform motion of the blood, and 
its ſtagnation. | 
That the mation of the humours e the veſſels 
18 ane by the too great weakneſs and laxity of 
the fibres and v rely has been proved in the com- 
mentaries on g. 25 and 44. And that the ſame diſ- 
order may be occaſioned by the too great rigidity of 
the fibres and veſſels has been alſo ſhewn in our re- 
marks upon 8. 33. and 32. | 
But as in extreme old age, the ſides of many of 
the veſſels become collapfed and grown together, 
which were pervious in youth, (ſee the commentaries 
on . 43- numb. 4.) the veſſels do hereby obtain too 
great a degree of ſtrength and calloſity, by which means 
they are not ſo eafily capable of being dilated, and 
of conſequence the heart can no longer throw our the 
whole quantity ôf blood contained within its cavities, 
and of courſe it muſt Ragnate there. Conſult what 
has been ſaid-irfthe commentaries upon F. 128. con- 
cerning the inevitable neceſſity of death ariſing from 
this cauſe. We hiy6 remarkable caſe N * 
'* Obſerrar. Medic. Lib. UL, ap. 46. p. 262. 
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Tulpius, which fully confirms what we have here ad. 


vanced. In an old dotard, who had Rrugghed 
with weakneſs, the power of the heart Ns 45 ſo lan- 
uid, and che heat of the parts ſo far extinguiſhed, 
To every the lea a neg upon any part of the body: 
was immediately followed with a gangrene. For 
whether he ſat upon his breech, or lea pon his el- 
bow, or ſet his fuot upon the ground, qu: his head 
againſt the wall, both the part preſſin nd preft was: 
immediately ſeized with a gangrene ; ſo that the miſ- 
chief ſpreading itſelf within a ſhort time over the 
whole body, every part about him was almoſt mortified 
before the poor miſerable wretch was actually dead. 
- myſelf have ſeen a reſembling caſe in a woman of 
ninety, whoſe extreme parts were not only mortified 
before ſhe died, but alſo the cheek, which lay on the 
pillow, whilſt the fept: In theſe people the powers 
of the heart ſeem to have been ſo weak, as not to be 
able to diſentangle the veſſels which were folded wa 
ther by the ſlighteſt preſſure that could be. 
Ihe hiſtory of phyfick furniſhes us farther with 
another cauſe of an incurable gabe namely, when 
the arteries are grown ſo ſtiff, or Boney, as they 
ſometimes are, that they can neither yield to the im- 
pulſe of the blood thrown into them by the heart, 
nor be able to contract themſelves, though — force * 
the heart ſhall ſtill remain ſufficiently-ſtrong?. A 4 
tleman of ſixty- ſeven years of age, who all his life 5 3 = 
tore had enjoyed a very good ſtate of health, was ſeiz- LR 
ed with a mortification In one of his toes, which by 
| E advances had reached half-way up his leg. As 
he otherwiſe found himſelf in pretty ſpirits, and 
his pulſe was ſtrong and regular, the couragious old 
man choſe rather to try an uncertain remedꝝ, than {ub- , 
mit to a certain death, which he ſaw: gradually com- 
ing upon him, and conſented to the amputation of che 
gangrened Ty The leg being taken off, about N 


* dPhiloſ, Tranſadt No. 466 p- 2265 Abrid, Trek: vu. p- 11 5. 
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or three ounces of blood iſſued out from the muſcular 
part; but upon ſlackening the turniket, which com- 
preſſed the artery, the very ſkilful ſurgeon, who per- 
formed the operation, was not a little ſurprized, that 
not one drop of blood flowed out, and that upon feel- 
ing the extremity of the artery he found it hard and 
callous. About four days after the operation the gen- 
tleman died. Upon examining the leg, the larger 
trunks of the artery were for the moſt part oſſified, and 
in ſome places ſo contracted, that their cavities would 
barely admit of an hog's briſtle. From whence the 
cauſe of the mortification was viſible enough. 

As therefore gangrenes of this kind are almoſt con- 
ſtantly owing to an incurable defect in the veſſels, or 
to a weakneſs in the heart which cannot be remedied, 
tis plain, that neither the ſeparation of the corrupted 
part by ſuppuration can in this caſe be expected, nor 
any relief hoped for from amputation. All that is 
left therefore to be done, is to apply ſalt, vinegar, 
wine, rue, ſcordium, and ſuch like ingredients to the 
part affected, and ſo keeping it as much as may be 
from putrefaction, and at the ſame time recruiting the 
patient's ſpirits as much as poſſible with nouriſhing 
food and cordials. By this means Dr. Boerhaave pre- 
vented a mortification begun in the great toe of a ma- 
_ giſtrate in this city from ſpreading for full ſix months; 
but when upon a conſultation with other phyſicians, it 
was judged adviſeable by a majority of voices, to at- 
tempt the ſeparation of the mortified part from the 
ſound by ſuppuration, and to this purpoſe ripening 
. cataplaſms were applied, in three days time the mor- 
tification ran up as high as the thigh, and the patient 
gently expired in a very ſhort time after. - 

But why a gangrene ſhould follow upon large con- 
tuſions, or rather notable hurts of great nerves, gang- 
lions, che ſpine or ſpinal marrow, has been already 
explained in the commentaries on F. 162. | 
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- Beſides the cauſes of a gangrene already mentioned; 
there are yet ſome others, which cannot be reduced to 
the foregoing claſſes. For there are ſuch ſubſtances in 
nature, as when applied to the human body, ſhall bath 
certainly and ſpeedily bring on the death of the part, 
and even of the whole, though their manner of acting 
cannot as yet be phyſically accounted for. For as fre- 
quently nothing occurs in the ſenſible qualities of the 
poiſons, to which ſo wonderful a power can be juſtly 
aſcribed, Galen and the ſchools: after him have ſaid; 
that their whole ſubſtance is noxious, and that they act 
by an occult quality. The more modern philoſophers; 
who haye judged it a reproach to ſeem ignorant of the 
cauſes of any appearance, have exploded theſe occult 
qualities, and laughed at the ſimplicity of the ancients, 

who freely owning their ignorance have ſtood amazed 
at-thoſe effects, which they could not any ways ac- 

Count for, But with much more reaſon did the viper- 

catcher of the Grand Duke laugh at the philoſophers, 

who were diſputing concerning the venom of the vi- 

per, (fee the commentaries on F. 155.) when he con- 
futed their arguments, by drinking off not only the 
bite of a viper, but alſo the faliva, froth; and poiſo- 
nous juice, which is Jodged in the receptacles lying 

behind the teeth, of a large and enraged” viper, in a 

glaſs of wine. For though poiſons ſhall prove noxi- 

ous in a wound, yet may they often be ſwallowed with- 
out injury. And therefore * Celſus does not aſcribe to 
the P/y/l;, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſuck the venom out 
ef poiſoned wounds, any peculiar knowledge, but 
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only a large ſhare of boldneſs confirmed by uſe. And 
for this reaſon he concludes, Ergo: quiſquis, exemplum 
phlli ſecutus, id vulnus exſuxerit, & ipſe tutus erit, & 
tutum hominem ſervabit. Illud interea ante debebit at- 
tendere, ne quod in gingivis, palatove, aliaque parte oris 
ulcus habeat. It therefore,” ſays he, © any perſon 
te in imitation of the P/y/li, ſhall ſuck a wound of this 
ce nature, he will both relieve the perſon thus wound- 
«ed, and receive no injury himſelf. Only let him be 
“ careful, that he has no exulceration either in his 
. * gums, palate, or any other part of his mouth.” 
We have ſeen in $. 423. that ſometimes in diſeaſes 
there ſhall be ſomething formed, ſo noxious to hu- 
man nature, as immediately to bring on the mortifi- 
cation of that part of the body, whereon it falls. We 
have obſerved in the ſame place, that the venom of 
the ſmall-pox is in a few days capable of ſpreading 
ſuch an univerſal corruption over the whole body of 
the moſt healthful youth, as to leave no part free 
from the putrefaction. We learn farther from expe- 
rience, that both a gangrene and ſphacelus may ariſe 
from a very ſmall bite of a venomous animal. When 
Cato led his army through the deſerts of Libya, which 
abounded with animals of this kind, amongſt the-reſt 
was a little ſerpent named Seps, which gave the wretch- 
ed ſoldier but a ſmall wound in the leg, and im- 
. or re e575 7 or 


Plage proxima' tircum _ 

_ Fugit rupta culis, pallentiaque ofſa retexit, 
Juamque ſinu laxe nudum eft fine corpore vulnus, 
Membra natant ſanie, ſure. fluxere, ſine ullo 
Tegmine poples erat, femorum quoque muſculus omnis 
Linguitur, & nigra diſtillant inguina tabe, &c. | 


around the part the ſkin withdrew, Ry 
+ be fleſh.ond Sinking finews backward flew, F 
And left the naked bones expos'd to view. 
* Any, Lucan, Pharſal, Lib. IX, N 
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The ſpreading poiſons all the parts confound. 
And * SR bode ſinks within the wound. 
The brawny thighs no more their muſcles * 
But melting all in liquid filth are loſt; 
The well-knit groin above, and ham below, 
| Maxt in one putrid ſtream, together flow:z 5; 
The firm peritoneum rent in twain, . 
No more the preſſing entrails cou'd "er JR + 
It en and forth en _ at once. Wo gulk 


Thus by gradual 3 were ee 5 the 
breaſt, and the viſcera they contained all affected, till 
at length, as the poet adds, rottenneſs entered the 


| voy bones, _ pers too withour . lee 


- Arad — wy aperit ae natura «profane 
Morte patet, manant bumeri, forteſque lacerti ; . 
Colla caputque fluunt. Calido non ocyus auſtro 
Nix reſoluta cadet, nec folem cera ſequetur. 
Parva loquor, corpus ſanie ftilliſſe'peruſtum, - 
Hoc & flamma poteſt, ſed quis'rogus abſtulit ofa 
Hec quoque diſcedunt, putreſque ſecuta medullas 
Nulla manere ſinunt rapid: veſtigia fat. 
Cyniphias inter peſtes tibi palma — et; 
Eripiunt omnes animan, tu ſola porn TR 


Small reliques of the mould' ring maſs were en. 
At once of ſu bſtance, as of form, eee, . 

- Diffolv'd the whole in liquid poiſon ran, 
And to a nauſeous puddle ſnrunk the man. 
Then burſt the rigid nerves, the manly n, 

And all the texture of the heaving cheſt; 
Reſiſtleſs way the conqu'ring venom made, 

And ſecret nature was at once n 

Her ſacred privacies all open lye 21 

To cach 8 EY 1 eye. EL, 
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Then the broad ſhoulders did the peſt invade, 4 W: 
Then or the valiant arms and neck it ſpread, c be 
Laſt ſunk, the mind's imperial ſeat, the head. w 
So Snovs diſſolv'd by ſouthern breezes run, - — 
So melts the wax before the noon-day ſun. of 
Nor ends the wonder here; tho? flames are known r 
To waſte the fleſh, yet {till they ſpare the bone. tl 
Here none were left, no leaſt remains were ſeen t 
No marks to ſhew, that once the man had been. f 
Of all the plagues which curſe the Libyan land, 93 
(If death and miſchief may a crown demand) \ 


Serpent, the palm is thine z tho' others may 
Boaſt of their pow'r to force the foul away, *F 
Let ſoul and body are to thee alone a prey. 


Perhaps the poet's credit may here be ſuſpected, and 
he may be imagined to have taken the liberty uſual 
with poets in deſcribing the horrible miſchiefs, conſe- 
quent upon the bite of this ſerpent, but in the com- 
mentaries on F. 105. we gave a caſe, which very nearly 
comes up to it. A very venomous ſerpent had bit a 
young woman in perfect health, who died ſoon after 
the bite; and whilſt within a few hours after the per- 
ſons about her were attempting to remove the body, 
the putrified fieſh fell off from the bone. 

There lies frequently concealed a deleterious quality 
in ſome ſubſtances, which would never have enter'd 
into any man's thoughts, if experience had not taught 
us, chat they contained ſuch a malignant diſpoſition. 
Thus it has been obſerved in France, that grains of 
rye (and eſpecially if put into the ground in March) 
ſown in a moiſt and cold foil, in a very wet ſeaſon, 
have when grown up produced very bad ears, of a 
black colour, and in ſhape reſembling the ſpurs of a 

dungzill cock. And when through ſcarcity of provi- 
ſion the poor people have not been careful enough to 
cleanſe the rye from this bad product, many of them 
have been ſeized with a dry, black; and livid gangrene, 
which has begun in the toes and gradually ſpread up- 
8 | ” wards, - 
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| wards, one only amongſt a great number having it 
c beginning in his hand. And what was ſtill more 


wonderful, it affected only the men, and no women, 
except here and there a young girl. And when ſome 
of this faulty corn was thrown to the poultry, they 
rather choſe not to eat at all, than to pick any of it up ʒ 
though when it was fraudulently conveyed down their 
throats, it ſeemed not to hurt them. From this ſur- 
prizing* obſervation we learn that the moſt wholeſome 
food belonging to mankind 1s capable of being con- 
verted by a latent cauſe into a real poiſon. 
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HE figris of a future gangrene are its cauſes 
(422, 423, 424, 425.) foreknown. 


” L 


Of all theſe we have already treated in the numbers 
here recited. We are now to ſpeak of thoſe ſigns, 
by which a gangrene is known to be preſent, and 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the inflammation 
which goes before it, and the ſphacelus which ſome- 
times follows after it. | 5 


as 
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HE ſigns of a preſent gangrene are firſt, 

the ſymptoms of an inflammation ſuddenly 
diſappearing without aduecorrection of thecauſe; 
(compare F. 382, 383, 385, with 422, 423, 
424,425.) 2dly, a duller ſenſation in the part 
affected; zdly, a pale, aſh, brown, livid, and 
black hue ; 4thly, Softneſs, flaccidity, pitting ; 
5thly, puſtules in the place inflamed filled with a 


yellowiſh or reddiſh lymphatick ichor ; 6thly, a 


4 Acad. des Sciences Van. 1710. Hiſt. p · 8. | | 
. | great 


- 
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great itching and pricking after coldneſs, with an 


intenſe redneſs, followed ſoon after by a morti- 


| ferous blackneſs,” 


If what we have already ſaid concerning the cauſes 


preceding a gangrene, its nature, and place, be well 


underſtood, it will eaſily be diftinguthed, whether | 


there is a gangrene or not, by the following ſigns. 
1. The ſymptoms of an inflammation, we have 


obſerved in $. 381. aroſe from the vital power impel- 
ling the blood into the obſtructed veſſels with greater 


celerity, and all theſe have been enumerated in F. 382. 
and the following ſections. If therefore theſe ſymp- 
toms are continually increaſing, and then ceaſe of a 
ſudden, we know that this 00 cannot be owing 
to a correction of the cauſe, or reſolution of the con- 
creted inflammatory maſs, becauſe this circumſtance 
never happens, but where the ſymptoms of the inflam- 
mation have been mild; ſee & 386. Nor can there 


m this caſe be a ſuppuration, as the ſymproms of the 


inflammation do nor hereby ceaſe, but are gradually, 

not ſuddenly, changed, and gy milder. Much leſs 
can a ſcirrhus here be expected, as the alteration in 
this caſe is ſtill lower. We have therefore no other 
confequence of an inflammation remaining, but a ten- 


dency towards a gangrene, or mortification of the part. 


And the reaſon why the ſymptoms, which accompany 
an inflammation, then ceaſe, has been already explain- 
ed in the commentaries on $. 388. When the inflam- 
mation ſeizes upon an external part of. the body, a 
ſenſible change of colour with the other ſigns of a gan- 
grene proceeding from inflammation may be vilibly 
- diſcerned. And if a reſembling diſorder ſeizes upon an 
inward part, it may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſudden ceſſation of the heat, pain, and fever. 


2. The inflamed place before was full of pain, from 


the rending aſunder of the nervous fibres diſperſed 
4255 the coats of the diſtended veſſels; when 
therefore the diſtending _— or * vital influx of 

the 
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4 Sect. 427. Of a GANGRENE, _ > 
"By the humours through the veſſels, ceaſes, the pain will 
; alſo ceaſe, or at leaſt will be much leſſened. For it 
ſometimes happens thateven after the panniculus adipo- 
- is corrupted with a gangrene, the ſkin ſhall not be 
os abſolutely mortified, ſo that ſome ſenſation will ſtill be 
5 | left remaining; as alſo in the parts which lie under 
„ the panniculus adipoſus, which notwithſtanding from 
e dhe interpoſition of the mortified and inſenſibſe part 
1. ſtill more obſcurely feel the action of external bodies. 
pn 3. We have ſhewn in the commentaries on F. 382. 
1 numb. 1, 2, and 5. that an inflamed place looks red, 


* and the ſkin ſhines by reaſon of the extraordinary ten- 
ſion. But as ſoon as the motion of the humours through 
the inflamed part ceaſes, the florid red colour begins 
to fail, and inſtead thereof a paleneſs enſues, which is 
followed by an aſh-colour, brownneſs, &c. ſo that 

according to the different colour of the part affected, 
the degree of the corruption is different, and is ſo much 
the worſe, as it approaches nearer to amortifying black - 
neſs. Theſe marks of a preſent gangrene are well 

deſcribed by Galen, where he takes notice, that in 
great inflammations, the orifices of the veſſels being 
highly obſtructed, and all the paſſages deprived of 
their natural perſpiration, the parts thus affected will 
ſuddenly mortify; ac primùm illarum extinguitur flori- 
dus color (a πανανhP 79 Tis ;poes ag) gui inflamma- 
tionibus adfuerat; deinde dolor & pulſus abeunt, non ſe- 
dato affettu, verum ſenſu emortuo. And firſt of all,” 
he ſays, © the florid colour attending inflammation 
<< paſſes off, and then the, pain ceaſes and the pulle 
„ ſinks, not from an abatement of the diſorder, but 
from the want of feeling in the part affected.” 
4. So long as the inflammation laſts, an hard re- 
bounding tumour poſſeſſes the part, which when com- 
preſſed immediately returns again to its former ſtate, 
as the impetus of the vital humours preſſing upon the 
b ban Tumor. præter naturam, cap. 8. Charter. Tom. VII. 
P+ 317. . E 1 ; 
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obſtructed places from behind diſtends all around them. 


When therefore the mortification is begun and this 
impetus fails, the part becomes flaccid, and the panni- 
culus adipoſus, which before was very much diſtend- 
ed, now feels ſoft, and retains the impreſſion of the 
finger lying upon it. When the place thus affected 
is touched, there ſeems to be a kind of fluctuating 
matter under the {kin, or at leaft the parts directly 
under it ſeem looſe, which proceeds only from the 
corruption of the panniculus adipoſus, whereof large 


Portions are afterwards caſt off, when by a proper 
ſuppuration the mortified part is ſeparated from the 


parts, wherein there is life. | 
5. This is generally looked upon as the pathogno- 
monick ſymptom, by which a preſent gangrene in the 


external ſurface of the body is capable of being diſ- 


cerned. For as we have obſerved in $. 388. when an 


inflammation paſſes into a gangrene, the veſſels are 


ſuddenly burſt, and let out the humours which are 
ſhortly to be corrupted. The coheſion of the very 
tender ſcarf-ſkin with the true ſkin which lies under it 
is diſſolved, and raiſed up into bladders by the ex- 
travalated Enos which are filled with an ichor, that 


is ſometimes yellowiſh, and ſometimes reddiſh, like 
the water wherein fleſh has been waſhed ; though i in 


a gangrene of the worſt kind, directly tending to 
ſphacelation, bladders of this nature ſhall ſometimes 
be ſeen filled with a black ichor. | 

6. This peculiar ſpecies of a gangrene 1s known by 
diſtinct ſigns. In the northern countries, and in very 
cold winters, fuch unhappy caſes are very frequent. 

For the extremities of the body, the toes and fingers, 
the tip of the noſe, the lobes of the ears, ſhall trom 
the ſharpneſs of the froſt be ſuddenly ſerzed with ſo 
ſevere a gangrene, as afterwards to fall off. And the 
progreſs of this miſchief is generally thus. The part 


affected with the cold is firſt pale, and then red; this 


r2dnels is attended with a very troubleſome pain, and 
violent itching after this the colour grows deeper, 
"MA 


* 
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and becomes. almoſt purple, till at laſt it turns black, 
and then the part, which becomes ſphacelated to the 

very bones, falls off. But as the gangrene ariſing from 
this cauſe produces its fatal effects very ſoon, and re- 
quires a very different method of cure from all others, 
as we ſhall ſhew in §. 454. we muſt therefore be care- 


ful not to commit any error in diſtinguiſhing the dia- 
gnoſtick 0 of it. 


er ccocxxVIII 


Future wtaloetuys is known by a continual ' 
encreaſe of the ee of a Preſent 
gangrene. 


We have obſerved in the commentaries on §. 420. 
chat a gangrene generally goes before and a ſphacelus 
follows after. If therefore all the ſymptoms of a pre- 
ſent gangrene recited in the preceding paragraph be 
increaſed, we have reaſon to apprehend an approach- 
ing ſphacelus. For the gangrenous parts, by preſ- 
ſing upon the parts underneath them wherein there is 
life, may either entirely extinguiſh all motion.in them, 


or arr them by e the d 


8 3 CCCCXXIX. 


HE ſigns of A prefing ſphacelus are, 1. A 
true gangrene preceding. 2. The entire 

loſs of feeling and motion in the part affected, 
ſo that whether it becut, pricked, or burnt, though 
down to the bone, there ſhall be no ſenſe, except 
that it ſhall ſeem heavy. 3. A livid, tawny, black 
hue. 4. A ſoftneſs, flaccidity, coldneſs, looſeneſs 

of the ſkin, and at laſt a dryneſs and hardneſs. 5. 


"8 cadaverous ſmell. 6. Æ mortiferous corruption 
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flowed out. Nor will this ſeem ſtrange, 1 
der, that ſeveral of the muſcles, which move the 


43 — Of a Ganoktne; Sch: 429. 
lying deep, and eating into all the adjacent e 


7 down to the bones. 


1. This ſign ſerves only to raife the attention of the 
phyſician and ſurgeon; for a fphacelus does not al- 
ways follow, though a true gangrene has preceded ; 
in this caſe however we have be reaſon to fear thun it is 


approaching. 
2. It is frequently a very difficult matter to — 


mine whether there is a 3 or not. For the 


panniculus adipoſus, if violently inflamed, oft becomes 
immenſely thick, even in thoſe places where there is 
very little fat; as for inſtance, in the back of the 
hands and feet, and in the fingers and toes. If now a 
gangrene ſeizes on theſe parts, the inſtrument may be 
thruſt down very deep, without any ſenſe of pain. 


The panniculus adipoſus alſo when diſtended, and con- 
| fined within a whole ſkin, may ſo compreſs the parts 


underneath it, as to take off from the quickneſs of 
feeling, or even to make them inſenſible, though as 
yet they may not be quite dead, but capable of reviv- 
ing as it were again upon the removal of the preſſure. 


So that we cannot conelude, that there is an actual 


ſphacelation, unleſs we be very ſure, by the deepeſt 
punctures and ſcarifications, that no pain can poſſibly 
be produced; for if there be any life remaining in the 
parts which lie under the panniculus adipofus when gan- 
grened, we may reaſonably expect a ſeparation of the 


part corrupted. 


We muſtfarther obſerve, that motion may often ſtill 


remain in the part, though abſolutely ſphacelated. This 


I ſaw in the man mentioned in $. 423. f. who had the 
torepart of his foot fuddenly ſphacelated in a fever; 


for he could move the toes of 5 affected foot, though 
he felt not the leaſt pain from thruſting the inſtrument 
> of blood 


quite down to the bone, nor the leaſt dre 
we conſi- 


fingers 


* 
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» IE fingers and toes, are placed very high; ſo that though 

the extremities of the member be ſphacelated, the 

= muſcles, that are yet ſound may by their action move 
> the dead parts, to which they are faſtened by their 
- tendons. For the tendons are drawn like cords, while 
3 the acting muſcles ſwell; and as they are very tenaci- 
8 ous, will remain ſound a conſiderable time, after the 


other ſoft parts are putrefied, ſo that in the caſe above- 


mentioned, when the mortified parts came to be ſepa- 
rated from the found, we were forced to cut through 
s the cohering tendons with the ſciſſars. As ſoon as 
s any part of the body is abſolutely dead, it feels as 
e heavy, as if a weight of lead was fixed to the parts 
a IE that are found. For whilſt the humours flow freely 
& ME through all the veſſels, we enjoy a perfect ſtate of \ 
1. health, and feel not the weight of our bodies; but if, "oF 
this free paſſage meets with any impediment, we then N 
ts feel heavy and torpid. For which reaſon it is, that 5 
F | Hippocrates has pronounced“ a ſpontaneous laſſitude 
18 to be the fore- runner of a diſeaſe. 
3. Conſult what has been ſaid in the preceding pa- 
e. ragraph, numb. 3. . „ 
al 4. We have likewiſe ſhewn in the preceding pa- 
ſt ragraph, why the part of the body becomes ſott and 
ly flaccid, which is ſeized with a gangrene or ſphacelus. 
ne And as warmth ariſes from the motion of the fluids 
n- through the veſſels, (as may be fern in the cominen 
he taries on §. 382. numb. 6.) if this motion ceaſes, the 
i part thus affected is of neceſſity reduced to the com- 
ill mon temper of -the circumambient air, and 1s then 
is ſaid to grow cold, becauſe the warmth of a body in 
he perfect health is always greater than the degree of heat 
r; | that is in the air. And yet ſo long as there is only a 


gangrene, the parts underneath, which have life {till 
remaining in them, may give ſome little degree of 


warmth at leaſt to the part affected; but where che vi- 
li- tal influx ceaſes quite down to the bone, tis plain that 
he coldneſs muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence. 
ers 


4 Aphor. 5. $. 2. Charter. Tom. 2 p- 46. 
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It is uſual then for the ſcarfakin, which is army 
very tenacious, and not eahily diſpoſed to purrety, | 
conſtantly to ſeparate from the true ſkin; thus after a 
burn, the application of cantharides, Sc. the ſcart- 
fkin remains whole; and yet when the bands are un- 
looſed, by which it was faſtened to the true ſkin, it 
will be — — up into bladders by the extravaſated hu- 
mours. Even when a part of an human carcaſe ſhall | 
have lain long in water and become putrefied, the 


ſcarf-ſkin ſhall not be corrupted, but ſhall ſeparate 


from the parts underneath, though they be grown 
quite rotten. 

But though in a beginning ſphacelation the part 
thus affected appears oft and flaccid ; yet afterwards, 
the moſt fluid parts being carried off, what is left be- 


þind ſhall be dried up and withered, and ſo dried, as 
to become very hard. For the caſe is the ſame with | 
7 that are ſphacelated, as with the fleſh of animals 


in the open air, according to the obſervations 
of 3 who feed their dogs with horſe-fleſh to make 
them fierce. For this fleſh firſt becomes putrid and 
rotten, and then grows extremely hard. Even in old 
bodies, which are dry and ſapleſs, a ſphacelated part 
may be kept a conſiderable time without putrefaction, 
bis dried up and ſhrivelled. A very remarkable caſe 
of this kind was obſerved at the Hague. An old 
woman of about ninety two, complained of an exceſ- 
ſive pain in the tibia of the right-leg. The phyſician, 
who was called in to her affiſtance, found the whole leg 
ſphacclated almoſt quite up to the knee, As the low- 
neſs of her ſpirits, and her extreme old age, would 
not admit of amputation, it was thought proper to 
keep up her ſpirits with nouriſhing food and cordial - 
medicines, and withal to anoint the mortified part 


| continually with ſpirit of turpehtine, and afterwards to 


foment it with ſpirit of juniper. - By ti is means the 
part was kept from putrefying, and the progreſs of the 


mortific ation ſtopt; but what was very ſurpriſing, the 
mortified part, oh Baer up like an Egyptian mummy, 
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Sect. 429. Of a GANGRENE. 91 
adhered to the ſound parts of the body for almoſt 
ſix months together, and then at laſt the poor woman 


died © Hildanus * relates a reſembling caſe, from the 
obſervations of Smetius, of a woman who had for a 


WT long time one of her feet dry, black, and ſphacelated 
= without any ſwelling, as alſo without either motion or 


feeling; at laſt the mortified part ſeparated from the 


: | ſound, and fell off, and looked not unlike a neats- 


tongue dried. 


5. For a ſphacelated part goes through juſt the 
ſame changes in the warmth of the common air, as a 


2 dead carcaſe, whence alſo there will be the ſame ſtench 
and corruption. | | | 


6. As therefore in a dead carcaſe every part ſhall 
perith by a ſpontaneous corruption, except only the 
bones, which have been found by obſervation to have 


3 | laſted for ſeveral ages; fo alſo all the ſoft parts, when 


ſphacelated, unleſs they be dried up and ſhrivelled, 


ZZ will become putrid and rotten, and fall off from the 


bones. Tis alto farther obſerved in a ſphacelus, that un- 
leſs limits be put between the ſound and mortified part, 
by art or nature, and the parts on each ſide of theſe 


confines be kept at a diſtance from each other, the 


mortiferous corruption will continue to prey upon all 


the adjacent parts, and with the greater celerity in 


proportion to the greater activity of life; for Which 


reaſon in a young perſon a ſphacelus ſhall make very 
quick advances, efpecially if he has a fever at the 
ſame time; whereas 1a a very old man, provided the 


mortified part be kept from corruption by antiſeptick 


& applications, it will hold out a conſiderable time. Tul- 
WE plus * gives an account of a moſt horrid ſpectacle of 


this kind, the ſevereſt caſe he ſays that ever mortal 


ſuffered, and the moſt dreadful that ever creature ſaw. 


A woman of fifty after moſt intolerable pains in the 


„ Miſcellan. Curiof. dec. 3. an. g. & 6. P. 495. 


* Hildan. de gangræna & iphacelo, cap. 7. p. 779. 
8 Lib. III. Cap. 3. P · 187. 7 Si 9 
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belly had a gangrene, which preyed upon the abdo- 
men in ſuch manner, as to conſume the navel, to 
perforate the peritonæum, denude not only the me- 
ſentery and inteſtines, but alſo eat away a great part of 
the intrails; inſomuch that no one could without horror 
look upon the bloody edges of the ſkin, muſcles, pe- 
ritonæum, and omentum, or ſee the viſcera lie drench- 
ed in filth and corruption, and the wretched remains 
of indigeſted food *. Celſus has beautifully deſcribed 
the manner, how a gangrene and ſphacelus are wont 
to ſpread, in the following words. Caro illi alceri vel 
nigra vel livida eſt, {ed ficca & arida; proximagque culis 
plerumque e e pp zmpletur ;, deinde ei proxima 
vel gallida, vel ivida & fere eruginoſa &. ſiue ſenſu et , 
deterior in inflammatione z; enmiaque illa ſimul ſerpunt, 
ulcus ix lacum puſtuloſum ; puſtule in eum, qui pallet; 
pallor aut l var in id quod inflammalum eſt ; 1nflammatio 
in id, quod integrum eft, tranſit, < The fleſhly part 
of the ulcer is black or lwid, but parched and 
* dry: the adjoining {kin is generally fall of black- 
ie iſh puſtules; the next to this is either pale or livid, 
* and in 2 manner ruſty, and inſenſible; the lower- 
moſt is in a ſtate of inflammation; all theſe par- 
ticulars make their advances at the fame time, the 
ulcer paſſes into the part abounding with puſtules, 
the puſtules move forward into the part that was 
pale, the paleneſs or lividneſs into the part that was 
* inflamed, and the inflammation into the part that 
* was ſound.” „„ ” : 
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EE great and ſudden danger attendin 5 up- 
on this diſeaſe requires a juſt prognoſtick. 


As ſoon as the ſymptoms of a ſphacelus appear, a 
upon due conſideration, there is no time to be loſt, but 
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to a immediate reſolution muſt be taken cance what 


zs to be done for the preſervation of life. And if no- 


out delay. For the miſchief advances upon us fo faſt, 
ſometimes within an hour or two, as to grow paſt re- 


1 thing but extirpation is left, it muſt he attempted with- 


7 medy. We have many. inſtances to ſhow us, bow 


1 5 ſwift the progreſs of this diſeaſe is, but onę remarkable 
Wed caſe will ſuffice at preſent. An healthful woman, 


who had lain in above a month, felt ſo violent a pain 
on a ſudden in her right- foot, as made her cry out in 


a2 moſt terrible manner. And yet after the ſtricteſt 
examination there did not feem to be any thing amiſs; 


xime N 

Wy nor was the part affected more than ordinarily hot or 
11; . cold. The pain however was not abated either by 
llet ; & very foft cataplafms, or any other applications what- 


foever, and the leg began to ſwell and grew inflamed” 


par: f quire up to the ankle, And as the applications were. 

and frequently changed in order toleffenthepam, a length 
ack. ſhe found caſe, and 1 Pretty quictly all the night 85 
id, i auf the kae een e,, NE, 
wer. vot it her very r ce next morn gan te” 
par- might not difturb her, but when he came at laft and 
the opened the leg, he was furprized to find the whole foot 
1 Vas cold, inſenſible, and abſolutely mortified, quite ' 
was up beyond the ankle. He ftreight concluded upon 
was amputation, and getting all things ready for the ope- 
chic WY ration, returned within two hours, when he found rhe 


mortification had ſpread itfelf as far as the knee. Ter- 
rified with the ſwift progrefs of the diſtemper he de- 
clined the operation, as judging it would prove un- 
ſerviceable; the weakneſs of his patient's pulſe point- 
ing out to him, that the had not ſtrength to go though 
up- it. The next day the fphacetation had got up as high 
| as the middle of her thigh. © And in this ſtate. her leg 
was cut off by another ee who was more bold, 


Dear, though not more prudent ; for though his patient 
„but tound no pain from the operation, yet the likewiſe 
found no benefit, for ſhe died within two hours after. 
; . La Motte Traite Complet de Chirurg. Tom, III. p 358. 
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ls we ſhall be able to obtain, 1. By a 


1 juſt conſideration of the patient's age, con- 
ſtitution, diſeaſe, ſtrength. 2. From the ſwift 


progreſs of the diſorder. 3. From being ac- 


quainted with the external or internal cauſe of it. 
4. From the ſeaſon of the year. 5. From the 
part affected, as it is more or leſs neceſſary to life, 
or as it is of a moiſt, ſinuous, or dry diſpoſition. 


. 


In order to form a certain prognoſtick concerning: 


what is to be hoped for, or what to be feared, the fol- 

lowing particulars are to be conſidered. 
os The .! In younger perſons, where the li- 

quids have the vantage over the ſolids, there is a 


general tendency to diflolution in every part L from 


whence ariſes frequently a very fwiftprogreſs of putre- 
faction, when once *tis formed. This is more parti- 
cularly ſeen in that gangrene of the gums, which goes 
by the name of the Water-kanker, and ſo haſtily eats 
away all around it at this time of life. In a middle age 


gangreres and ſphacelations only follow after violent 


inflammations, or are ſometimes obſerved in acute 
#vers. In old age, the ſame diſorders ariſe from mere 
reſt and the failure of the thinner liquids, and in this 
caſe they are ſeldom or never cured, as the cauſe from 
whence they proceed cannot be corrected. And may 


We not rank under this head the rh iy A/ the 


cancers ſeizing upon the extremities, which * Hippocrates 
ſays are incident to old men, and carry them off? 
*Tis certain that * Celſus has deſcribed a reſembling 
difcaſe under the name of a cancer, and ſaid that it 


was called a gangrene yayygaive, if formed in the pro- 


: pradict. Lib. II. cap. 8. Charter. Tom. vil. p. 817. 
Id. V. cap. 26. A*. 31. P · 301. | : 
| | minent 
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minent parts, as under the nails, the arni-pits, or in 

me groin; he adds farther, that old men and perſons 
of an ill habit of body are more ſubject than others to 
y a this diſtemper. Hippocrates alſo in the place we have 
>n0- quoted ſoon after ſubjoins, that the thumbs and great - 
rift does are more liable to danger from this cauſe than any 
other of the joint. EIS LAT 
= Conſtitution.) This is either ſound, or diſeaſed. 
** ME Thus if a ſphacelus be formed in perſons of an hot 
the = conſtitution, unleſs a ſtop be immediately put to the 


3is 


fe, growing evil by art or nature, it will ſoon go on to . 
n. prey upon the adjacent parts. In perſons of à col 

= conſtitution, ceteris paribus, the progreſs of a gan- 
ing grene and ſphacelus is found to be lower. But if the 


fol- conſtitution be affected by a diſeaſe, and has à ten: 
| = dency towards putrefaction, as in a putrid ſcurvy, one 
li- ſpecies of the atra bilis, &c. we have reaſon to fear 


3 a che event will prove unhap ye 
om Diiſeaſe.] Thus for inſtance a gangrene of the 
tre- fect after a long dropſy is ſeldom cured. But hen 
rti- the feveriſh matter in an acute diſeaſe (fee 5. 423. f.) 
oes falls upon 6ne of the extremities,” and cauſes a morti- 
ats fication there, we have reaſon to hope, if the other 
age ſymptoms be favourable, that the patient may eſcape, 
ent wich the loſs of the part affected. 1 e . 
ute Strength.] We are to take notice, that in an ardent 
ere fever a gangrene and ſphacelus follow after a very vio- 
his lent motion of the humours, and in old age after 
om ſtagnation and reſt. In the former cafe, the progrels 
ay of the diſorder is ſwifter in proportion to the greater 
the ſtrength of the patient; and in the latter we have the 
tes leis hopes in proportion as the man is weaker. But 
ff? tis plain at firſt view, that we have much more to ap- 
ng prehend from extreme weakneſs, than from too ſwift a 
tit motion of the vital humours through the veſſels. For 
o- we may diminiſh the latter by the remedies mention- 


ed in the commentaries on F. 102, 103, 104, 105, 
but 's much more difficult to reſtore decreaſing 
nt 1 | 


ſtrength, eſpecially in very old age, and often abſo- Z 


and withal the danger of the gangrene is proportional- 


internal cau 


Proper applications, 
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lutely impoſſible. 1 i 
2. The progreſs of an inflammation, which will 
admit of being cured by diſcuſſion, is never ſwift, but 
all the ſymptoms either increaſe by gentle degrees, or 
ſcarcely at all; when it tends to ſuppuration, the 
pain, heat, redneſs, Fc. come on faſter; and the 
quickeſt of all, when it terminates in a gangrene; 


ly greater, the faſter it comes on, and ſo in a ſphace- 
lus: This we have confirmed to us by the caſo men- 
tioned in the precedin * for the pain grew 
inſupportable almoſt from the very beginning; this 
was followed by a violent inflammation, which was 
ſpeedily converted into a gangrene, and this changed 
into a ſphacelus, which made large advances in an in- 
ſtant. All ſkilful ſurgeons have therefore juſtly ſuſ- 
pected the ſwift progreſs of the increaſing diſorder, 
and er A if the gangrene has aroſe from 
, without any external injury. I 
3. For by this we know, whether the cauſe can be | 
taken away or corrected, or not. If for inftance, we 
ſhould be aſſured, that a ſcirrhous tumour ſo preſſed 
upon the vena cava deſcendens, as to occaſion agangrene 
in the lower extremities, (ſee F. 422, f.) it would be 
very evident, that the caſe was incurable ; but if the 
gangrene aroſe in the parts about the os ſacrum and 
coccygis from the preſſure of the body reſting long upon 
them, the progreſs of the diſorder might be prevent- 
ed by a change of poſture, and the part already cor- 
rupted be ſeparated from the parts that are ſound by 


e wa, > 3 _ O©At_ but 


4. Tis very certain that a gangrene may be produc- 
ed by a very ſharp cold, and alſo by an exceſſive heat, 
either by the actual application of fire to the body or 
by a violent inflammation. That ſeaſon of the year 
therefore will be the moſt favourable, which is neither 
very cold not extremly hot, that is, the ſpring or au- 
tumn, But the winter ſeaſon is moſt prejucial to the 


gangrenes 
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o- gangrenes proceeding from the motionleſs ſtate of old - 
= age ; and the ſummer's heat moſt noxious, when the 

1 


ili like diſorders follow after violent inflammations, or 

ut the putrefaction of humours ; and more eſpecially if 

or the conſtitution of the air be at the ſame time both hop 

he and moiſt. e i 5 4 

he WR 5. Unleſs a gangrene be cured in the beginning, 

e; WE the part affected will be fo far corrupted by the de- 

al- ſtruction of the ſolids, and the extravaſation and pu- 
de- trefaction of the liquids, that it will be impoſſible to 

n- reſtore it. If then this part be of ſuch a nature, as to 


ew BB be abſolutely neceſſary to life, tis plain there can be 
his no hopes of ſafety left; if, for inſtance, the gangrene 


vas ſeizes upon the cerebellum, the medulla oblongata, the 
ed BY ſpinal marrow, Sc. The difficulty of cure will like- 
in- wiſe be increaſed, if the moiſt parts of the body be 


ul- the part affected; as the putrefaction will be very 
er, much augmented by the continual diſcharge of hu- 
om mours falling upon it; thus the gangrenes, which ariſe 
in the inſide of the mouth, which make ſo ſwift a 
be progreſs, and ſend forth ſo fetid a ſmell, are fo hard 
we BI to be removed. But when the place affected is ſinuous, 


Ted as are the genital organs in both ſexes, the inteſtinum 
ene Wl redum &c. there is always reaſon to apprehend a dif- 
be 


ficulty in ſeparating the corrupted fromthe ſoundpart, 

the and even when this is done, leſt the diſorder ſhould 

and BE afterwards degenerate into a fiſtulous ulcer. But when 

on the dry and tendinous extremities of the body become 

gangrened or ſphacelated in very old people, or in 

| others, who are naturally of a dry conſtitution, the 

diſtemper generally advances by ſlower degrees, and 

is not attended with ſo conſiderable a putrefaction; | 

but then in this caſe. the ſepartion of the corrupted » 

from the ſound parts will be far more difficult, as this 

can only be done by the application of ſound liquids 

in due force and quantity to the confines of the gan- 

grene. F ORG e 
From what we have already advanced, there ma 

be deduced certain axioms to aſſiſt us in forming 555 

DE. = _ pregnoſtick 


. 
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noſtick upon. this head, which are contained in 
_ | ; 


JU" Paragraph. 
8 = 2 Y. CCCCXXXI, 


Ence ariſe thee rules; 8 
1 From a gangrene comes a ſphacelus. 
From a ſphacelus the deathof the part affected, 
and the ſpeedy infection of the parts adjoining. 


An immediate remedy therefore is to be appli- 


ed to a > hace ; 
And a ſphacelus is inſtant] y to be EFUrpabet 


Er rom a gangrene, Sc. As a gangrene is moſt 
commonly ſeated in the panniculus adipoſus, (ſee 5. 420.) 


it uſually precedes a ſphacelus. For frequently both 
the muſcles, and the perioſteum and bones, ſhall re- 
main ſound, underneath the pauniculus adipoſus, when 
fwollen to an enormous ſize, and actually gangrened. 
But it is very evident, that a gangrene may from its 


bulk fo preſs upon the adjoining parts that are tound, | 


or ſo infect them by ſpreading, as to bring on a mor- 


tification, and then the ſphacelus 15 produced by a i 


gargrene. 
From a ſphacelus, He.] 80 long as theres is any 


remaining circulation of the humours throuzh ſome 


parts of the affected member, there is no ſphacelus, | 
andi ſtill ſome hopes are left, that the corrupted parts 
may be ſeparated from ſuch as are found. But when 


all vital influx and efflux of the humours is abſolutely 
taken away, the part is actually dead. But yet this 


mortified part adheres to the parts that have life; and 


often the ſame Wan which produced the ſphacelus, 
continue to act and prey upon'the neighbouring parts; 
nay, though they ſhould even ceaſe from acting, yet 
the parts which are contiguous will ſoon be infected 


For the liquids will be carried along the veſſels till 


they come to the corrupted pla CES here they will be 
every 


EC 
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every moment in contact with a putrefied ſubſtances, 
and here they will ſtagnate, as they can no long- 
er obtain a paſſage through the veſſels of the mor- 
tified part. And in the ſolid parts the contagion 
will ſpread from the continuity of the ſubſtance. And 
how ſoon the adjoining parts are affected by a ſphace- 
lus, has been ſhewn in the very memorable caſe, Which 
ve mentioned in the commentaries on 5. 420. N 
| An immediate remedy therefore, &c.] For a 
gangrene (as Galen has well obſerved in the paſſage 
quoted in the commentaries on $. 419.) holds a kind 
of middle place between a violent inflammation and a 
ſphacelus; tanto 2 gravior inflammatione, Pn | 
levior ſphacelo : ille enim eſt. corruptio totius ſubſtanti æ 
= membri affetti, ita ut nullus eum curaverit jam confir- 
= 1matum, ſed adbuc incipientem, cum nondum ſphacelus eſt, 
ſed magna gangrena ſphacelo vicina ; © as much more 
% grievous than an inflammation, as it falls ſhort of 
a ſphacelus; for a ſphacelus is the corruption of 
« the entire ſubſtance of the affected member, never 
«* cured when confirmed, and only capable of being 
« relieved im its earlieſt ſtage, when as yet it is not a 
ſphacelus, but a conſiderable gangrene approaching 
to a ſphacelated ſtate.” For as a gangrene has a 
tendency to the deſtruction of the part, that is, to a 
any WT iphacelation, we ought to uſe our utmoſt endeavours 
ome Wl to adminſter relief as ſoon as poſſible. _ p 
elus, BY And a ſphacelus is inſtantly to be extirpated.] For 
darts the adjoining parts, which are ſound and have life ſtill 
vhen remaining in them, are liable to be preſently affect- 
ately Ned by the ſpreading Imiſchief, ſo that the longer the 
this ¶extirpation is deferred, the larger portion of the body 
and is loſt. And therefore * miſerum ſed unicum auxilium 
elus, Wt, ut cetera pars corporis tuta fit, membrum, quod 
arts; Maulalim emoritur, abſcindere, the ſad, but only re- 
** medy 1s, to cut off the member which dies by 
* piece-meal, in order to preſerve the other part 


A. Corn, Celſ. Lib, V. cap. 26. no. 34. p- 304. 
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& of che body ” 1 muſt be owned however, that 


experience has taught us, that nature alone ſome- 


times, which ſo often ſuffices. to work out her own 
deliverance, has brought about a cure in ſuch caſes, 
Where extirpation alone has ſcemed capable of giving 5 
aſſiſtance. A man cf about forty years of age, of il 

good conſtitution, received a wound with a Fword 


on | the inſide of the lower part of his right-arm about 


the middle. From this wound there immediately if. 
tued a very large diſcharge of blood, which was 1 25 
ed with aſtringents and 2 ſtrait ligature. A very vio- | 
* fever enfued, without any ſleep, and ſoon after 
e whole arm ſcemed ſphacelated up to the elbow. | 
The -mortification farther ſpread quite up to the arm- 


Pit, ſo that the very bone was bare-within font fingers 3 
' breadth of it, the fleſh being putrefied and having $ 


fallen off. As the diſorder was run fo high, the L 
fever and reſtleſneſs ſtill continued, the checks grew. 


Avid, and the pulſe was low. and fluttering, the « fur 


geons who. were conſulted upon the occaſion. were all 


= of opinion, that 1 it would be to no purpoſe to attempt | 


an amputation. In the mean time there comes a, wo- 


man who undertakes to cure him, and the ſurgeons. 


who had looked upon him as a dying perſon, very 
readily gave him up into her hands.” Immediately ſhe 


rubs over the whole part with a certain ointment, 
covers it up clo with linnen cloths, and orders him to 


take nouri ing food, and drink a glaſs of generous 


wine. After four and twenty hours the limits of the 


mortified part were plain to be ſeen; ſhe ſtill purſued 


the ſame method, and the cafe ſeemed every day to 
grow betterand better, the corrupted parts ſpontaneoul- 
ly ſeparating. But as there was nothing but.corruption 
from the elbow to the fingers, and the ſmell was very 
offenfive, the ſurgeons. adviſed to take away the cor- 
rupted part, which could fcarce ſtick to the reſt ; but 
this the dodtreſs would by no means allow of, being 


Nad des Sciences Van 1702. Mem. p. 270, Oe, 
poſitiwe 


ll vo________ 
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poſitive that her ointmentwould do all that was requilite. 
At laſt after ſix weeks the lower part of the arm dropt 
off of itſelf from the os umeri; in the mean time ſhe 
goes on to cover the naked part of the os humeri, and 
every other part beſides, well with her ointment, and 
with ſo good ſucceſs, that within a month the naked 
part of the os humeri ſeparated from the part that was 
ſJound, and within four months the cure was finiſhed. 
The ointment ſhe uſed upon this occaſion reſembled 
the Lucatellus's balſam of the ſhops, and was 4 com- 
poſition of oil of olives, wax, turpentine, and red 
faunders. But that this wonderful cure was not owing 
to any extraordinary virtue in this ointment, we may 
learn from another caſe, wherein it was plain, thar 
nature unaſſiſted with any-remedies brought about a 
ſeparation of a ſphacelated member r. A girl of ſe- 
venteen. years of age had a mortification in her leg, 
and when a ſurgeon of judgment out of pure compat- 
fon, as ſhe was very poor, would have perſuaded her 
do let him take it off, ſhe abſolutely refuſed, and a 
plied nothing to it but clean linnen; and e Big 5 
celated member dropt off of ufelf by a ſeparation 
made in the joint of the knee. Several other caſes of a 
like kind are to be met with among the writers of ob- 
ſervation, wherein the corrupted parts have of them- 
ſelves ſeparated from the parts which were ſound. 
Be it is much more common to have the ſphacelus 
pread, unleſs it be extirpated, and prove preſently 
mortal. As therefore the ſphacelated part is conſtant- 
ly to be taken off, either by a ſpontaneous ſeparation, 
or by amputation ; and the event is extremely doubt 
ful, if truſted to nature only; the truth of this maxim 
is ſufficiently confirmed, that a ſphacelus is inſtantly 
to be extirpated. In the mean time theſe extraordina- 
ry caſes may let us ſee, that we ought not abſolutely to 
deſpair, when eiter through exceſſive weakneſs, or 
for any other reaſon, the operation cannot beperform- 
La Motte Traits complet de chirurgie, Tom. III. p. 365. t 
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ed. In which caſe the patient's ſpirits muſt be kept 
up by generous food and proper cordials, and ſuch WM 
applications made to the part affected, as are moſt W 
likely to prevent or correct putrefaction; and of theſe W 
we ſhall treat in the following parapraph. 


A gangrene of the brain ; viſcera. and bladder, 
is mortal; and in acute diſeaſes is the ſpeedy 
_ cauſe of death, though the larger parts ſhall 


ſeem ſcarce injured. | 


Of the brain. ] If we conſider the ſoft and tender i 
fubſtance of the brain, it will appear plain to us, that 


if a gangrene be once formed in this part, it will ſoon . 
be converted into corruption. Nor have we room 


here for depuration, though the mortified parts ſhould 


be ſeparated from the ſound, as the hard ſubſtance of 


the ſkull, which ſurrounds 1t on every fide, would | 

| hinder them from being carried off. We have ſeen 
indeed in the account we have given of wounds in the 

head indiſputable cafes, where a conſiderable part of 
the brain, eſpecially of the cortical ſubſtance, has been 
ſometimes taken away by wounds, fungus's, ſuppura- 
tion, Sc. and yet the patient has lived, and the brain | 
alſo has afterwards diſeharged its proper functions; 
nay all the ſymptoms, which uſually ariſe from the 


effuſion of humours under the bone, preſſing upon the 


brain, have been relieved by an evacuation at the noſe 
and cars. But that a man ſhould eſcape, whofe brain 
s gangrened, how many fortunate circumſtances mult 
cccur, which yet ſeldom any of them happen ? For 
firſt the gangrene muſt be ſtopt, and the corrupted 
part ſeparated from the parts which are ſound; then 
the part which is ſeparated muſt no longer infect the 
very tender pulp of the brain, to which it is contiguous, 
and conſequently it muſt immediately force its paſſage 
through ways, which the induſtry of anatomiſts has 
not yet diſcovered, though experience ſeems to teach 
us, that chere actuallv are ſuch, if not in a natural 

| | ſtate, 
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fate, at leaſt in diſeaſes; and laſtly, it would be re- 
quiſite, that all the parts of the ſubſtance of the brain 


a ſhould be reſtored, which the gangrene had deſtroyed. 


If all theſe circumſtances be thoroughly weighed, I 
think we ſhall have little reaſon to hope for relief, 


when the brain is once gangrened; and ſtill leſs, if 
the cerebellum, or the medulla oblongata, be affected 
Wich this diſeaſe. 


Hippocrates has faid (ſee the com- 
mentaries on F. 268.) that all perſons, who have the 


Fed prainſ. hacelated, (70-xe)uodn ) die between the thirdand 


ſeventh day, and that if they get over that period, 


they recover. But it may well be queſtioned, whether 
by this expreſſion he meant the corruption of the brain 
ickelf. For in ſome other places he ſeems to have de- 
ſccribed very different diſeaſes under this appella- 
tion; thus he ſays, Si cerebrum fideratum fuerit, 
5 ( E Tax 100n 0 D dolor caput occu pat, S Per 
ervicem ad ſpinam tendit, & auditiis privatio illum 
Prebendit, & frigus in caput irruit & tumeſcit totus, 
WE repente voce privatur, & ex naribus ſanguis ſtuit, 


lrvidus evadit. Ille, fi morbus leviter corripue- 


Writ, quum ſanguis exiverit, levatur ; fi vero vebemen- 


er correptus fuerit, citè moritur. If the brain be 


ſphacelated, a pain ſeizes the head, and extends quite 


down the neck towards the ſpine, the hearing is 


TE loſt, the head feels cold, an univerſal ſwelling ſu- 


* pervenes, and of a ſudden the ſpeech is gone, blood 
guſhes out of the noſtrils, and the complexion turns 
* livid. If the attack be gentle, the hemorrhage gives 
relief; but if violent, the man preſently dies.“ 
Tis very plain, that this deſcription does not ſuit with 
he corruption of the brain, but the compreſſion of it 


from a plethora, . or the derivation of blood to the 


head. In another place he has expreſſed the corrup- 


ion of the ſkull under the ſame name, where he ſays, 


olor paulatim anteriorem maxime capitis partem detinet, 
T minmeſcit, & lipeſcit, & febris ac rigor prebendit, 
Pe Morbis Lib. III. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VII. p. 583,584. 


Quum 


De Morbis Lib. I. cap. 8, ibid. p. 559. _ 
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55 fic habuerit, ſecare oportet, qua parte tumuerit, 
os perpurgatum radere, donec ad diploen perventum fit, 
deinde ut fracturam curare. A pain comes gradually 
< on in the forepart of the head, which ſwells, and 
& looks livid, and is attended with a fever and ſhiver- 
„ing. In this caſe it is requiſite to make an inciſion 
e in the part where it ſwells, and after cleaning the 
* bone, to ſcrape it till you come to the diplae, and 
< then cure it as a fracture.” From whence it is evi- 
dent, that the authority of Hippocrates is by no means 
contrary to the prognoſtick rule we have here laid 
down, that a gangreen of the brain is mortal. 

Of the viſcera. } As a gangrene deſtroys the parts | 
of the body, whereon it falls ; and after that, makes 
frequently very ſwift advances, unleſs it be ſtopt; tis 
very plain, there can be no hope left, if this diſorder 
once ſeizes the viſcera, eſpecially it they be viſcera ofa 
foft ſubſtance, ſuch as the liver and ſpleen ; for theſe 
will preſently turn to putrefaction. But in caſe the 
viſcera, contained within the cavity of the thorax, 
after a violent inflammation ſhould chance to be gan- 
grened, death then ſeems the more certain, as lite is 
oppreſſed as it were in its very ſpring. Upon opening 
the body of his own ſon, who died of an iſchury *, Hil- 
danus found the kidneys with the adjacent parts to be 
gangrened. And yet it is certain from undeniable 
facts, that a gangrene of all the viſcera is not abſo- 
lutely mortal; for if they are of a firmer and mem- 
branaceous ſubſtance, as the inteſtines for inſtance, and 
the ſeparation of the gangrenous corrupted parts from 
the parts that are ſound be not only poſſible, but capa- 
ble of being conveyed out of the body, the patient 
ſhall frequently get over it, as we have ſhewn by ſe⸗ 
veral inſtances in the commentaries on F. 317. where 
we treated of caſes, wherein . part of the inteſtinal 
tube was carried off by a wound, ſuppuration, c- 
gangrene. In thoſe viſcera therefore, which are of a 
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firmer contexture, and not ſo liable to putrefaction, a 

gangrene ſeems to be attended indeed with the utmoſt 
danger, but is not always certainly mortal. And this 


doctrine Hippocrates appears to have advanced in the 


place where he diſcourſes of the inflammation of the 
lungs. For when the lungs are greatly inflamed , 


he obſerves that they fall to the ſides, and ſhall then 
look livid externally, and that the ancients gave the 


name of 3% to perſons that were thus affected. But 
the livid hue is a ſign of a gangrene, as we have 
ſhewn on F. 427. numb. 2. He then ſubjoins in 
the next prænotion, Quibus vers totus pulmo inam- 
matus fuerit cum corde, fic ut ad latus procidat, refol- 
vitur totus æger, & jacet frigidus, ſine ſenſu & moritur 
ſecundo aut tertio die; ff vero fine corde contigerit, & 
minus, langiori tempore vivunt; quidam autem fie fer- 
vantur. © But in caſe the whole lungs ſhall be in- 
« flamed together with the heart, and in fuch manner 
“as to fall upon the fide, the patient then loſes the 
< uſe of all his limbs, and lies cold and ſenſeleſs, and 


e dies on the ſecond or third day. However if the 


* lungs only are inflamed without the heart, and the 


attack of the diſorder is leſs ſevere, the patient ſhall 


“ye a longer time, and even ſome will get over it.“ 


For the corrupted matter may be expectorated by 


ſpitting, But if the heart itſelf be gangrened, what 


grounds can be left for hope? Now that ſuch corrupt: 


ed matter may be ſometimes thrown up out of the 


lungs, we learn from certain experience. Dr. Bennet 


has obſerved a dirty kind of ſpittle, not much un- 
like a liquid clay, to be caſt up by people in a deep 
conſumption, and upon opening their bodies has found - 
the lungs converted into a dreggy filth, which plainly 

pointed out the certainty of the mortification. This 
kind of 'difeharge has likewiſe been ſometimes ob- 
ſerved, even when the patient has recovered, the gan- 
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rened and corrupted part being ſeparated from the 
. parts, wherein there was life, and thus coughed 
up. At leaſt this ſeems to have been the opinion of 
1 „ e in the following paſſage; Suti exſcrea- 
tiones in febre lividæ, nigræ, bilioſæ, ſiquidem ſuppri- 
mantur, malum; ſecedentes vero 25 ratione, utile; 
« A ſuppreſſion of a cough, ſays he, ** in a fever 

eis a bad ſymptom, if what is ditcharged be livid, 
ic black, or bilious; but to have the expeQoration 
te free, is a circumſtance of advantage. And to the 
ſame purpoſe he ſays in his aphoriſms, exſcreationes in 
febribus non intermittentibus livide, & cruente, & pra: 
weolentes, & bilioſæ, omnes malæ; bene tamen ſi prodeant, 

| Song, &c. In fevers, which are not intermittent, 
the diſcharge of a livid, bloody, fetid bilious mat- 
ter by coughing is a bad ſymptom; and yet if it 

comes up caly, tis a good ſign, Sc.“ The fol- 
towing part of the aphoriſm and Galen's comment 
upon it inform us, that this diſcharge goes on well, 
when the patient can bear it with eaſe, and finds him- 
lf relieved by it. It may perhaps ſeem a yain con- 
adence to hope for a recovery, where the lungs are 
actually gangrened; and yet it can certainly never be 
of diſſervice to the patient, to find that, how bad 
ſoevet his caſe may be, his phyſician does not abſo- 
lutely deſpair of giving him ſome relief. 

Of the bladder.] If after violent inflammations, 
or any remarkable hurt of the bladder, by wounds, 
dilacerations in drawing out a ſtone, Sc. à gangrene 
follows, the event is always very bad; partly from 
the ſharpneſs of the urine, which as it js continually 
falling upon the part thus affected muit encreaſe the 

vtrefaction already formed ; and partly from the 
large quantity of nerves diſperſed over the bladder, by 
which means this circumſtance cannot but ſurprizingly 
allect the brain and the whole nervous ſyſtem, Celſus 
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obſerves, that © if the bladder be wounded, the 
« ſtomach is affected, and that bilious vomitings; 
« hiccoughs, coldneſs, and death itſelf, are the con- 


ce ſequences following upon it; imac hum affici; 
 bilis vomitum, fingultum, {rigs „ mortem. ipſam ſequi, f 
weſica vulneretur. An pe place he © ſays; 


Calculo evulſo, — Gfentions ner vorum periclitari ali- 
quem, dum vgſica ejus agitatur; in the extraction of 
« the ſtone, —the patient is in danger of ſuffering b 

« the diſtention 25 the nerves, from the agitation of 3 
« his bladder. 7 2 pocrates has pronouncet a 
pain and hardneſs (chat is, an inflammation) in the 


bladder to be dangerous and deſtructful, but more 


eſpecially ſo, if joined with a fever; and then he 
ak notice, the patient generally dies in the firſt ſtage, 


(under which appellation we have ſhewn in the com- 
mentaries on 5. 419. he has treated of a gangrene) will 
ſometimes follow upon a wound in the bladder, and 
that the ſigns of it are, i & per vulnus, & per ipfun 
ed quædam à con- 
creto ſanguine non En into. tenueſque carunculæ lanulis 


miles, &c. If a fetid ſanious matter be diſcharged, 


« from the wound, and alſo be yoided by the penis, 
and at the ſame time certain ſubſtances not unlike. , 
e clotted blood, with little pieces of fleſh. reſembling: 

bits of wool, 22 ” And. though he does not ſeem. 
abſolutely to have deſpaited of a cure, yet he” takes 


notice, orto cancro ſæpe affici tomachum," cui cum vgca 

#; exque eo fieri, ut neque reti- 
neatur 5 neque fi quis retentus eft, concoquatur, negus 
corpus glatur: ideoque ne vulnus quigem aut purgari, au 
alt poſſe, que neceſſario mortem maturant : £ B that when 
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« the cancer is formed, the ſtomach is affected, which 
& has a kind of agreement with the bladder ; and 
„from hence it happens, that it can neither retain the - 


« food, nor concoct it when retained, and of courſe 
* that the body cannot be nouriſhed , for which rea- 
„ ſon neither can the wound be cleanſed, nor due 
* nburiſhment be conveyed to it; all which muſt of 
. < neceſſity haſten death.” 
Nov if in an acute diſeaſe Ether the Pa when 
grown unpaſſable from their inflammatory denſity, or 
adhering by errour of place in veſſels which do not 
belong to them, ſhall ſo obſtruct the very tender veſ- 
ſels of the brain, whereon life and hümanity depend, as 
to take away all vital influx and efflux, the conſequence 
will be ſudden death; nor can ſcarce any ſenſible de- 
fect be poſſibly diſcovered as the parts are too ſmall 
to fall under the notice of the ſenſes. Neither is it a 
matter of importance, whether the diſtemper firſt ſeized 
on theſe parts, or the inflammation originally begun 
in other parts of the body and was tranſlated to the 
brain. For which reaſon Hippocrates has been ſo ex- 
ceeding careful to ſet down all the ſymptoms, by which 
an approaching delirium might be præ: diſcerned, that 
the miſchief might be guarded againſt before it hap- 
pened, which when once it revails 3 is ſo apt to carry 
certain deſtruction _ with it. Thus have ob- 
ſerved a pain in the thigh in a continual fever, which 
has preſently paſſed off, and inſtead of it a phrenitis 
has ſuddenly 6 cceeded, which has carned off the pa- 


rient in three days. And this we have confirmed by 
reſembling caſes in Hippocrates. © Calvus.” 1 ſays he, 


bi 50 . Lariffa was. ſuddenly ſeized with a pain in his 


right thigh, which was not relieved by any of the 
« applications made to it. On the firſt day he had a 
4 flight acute fever, but attended with pain. On the 
« ſecond day his pains grew leſs, but his fever was 


Le very high; he was PIG" fretful ene _ no 
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d ſleep, had a coldneſs in the extreme parts, and 
* « made a large quantity of crude Water. On the 
e « third day the pain of his thigh left him, but hes 
gere dtlirions, and very reſtleſs. On the fourth day 
E « about noon he died ſuddenly.” Calvo in Lariſſa 
f femur dextrum derepente doluit, nibil vers ex oblatit pro- 
45 fuit. Prima die febris acuta ardens placide . prehendit, 
n dolores vero concomitabantur. Secunda. die femoris qui- 
ö dem dolores remiſerunt, febris verò intenſa ; utrumque 
t moliſte patiebatur morbum, non dormichat, extrema fri- 
— gida, urinarum non bonaruin copia profiuxit.- Tertia die 
8 femoris quidem dolor ceſſavit, verum mentis alienatio, & 
1 nulta jactatio. Quartd die circa meridiem celerrime mo- 
e Fiebatur. We have obſerved in the commentaries, on 
ll g. 423. 2, that the matter of a fever ſhall ſometimes 
A be depoſited on the Extreme parts of the body, and 
d there very ſpeedily corrupt not only the ſoft parts, but 
n alſo the very bones; and the ſame circumſtance has 
he ſometimes been obſerved in the plague, as we there 
X- ſhewed. If now a reſembling matter fall upon«the 
IE brain, the lungs, the heart, and the viſcera, tis plain, 
at, that death muſt ſoon be the conſequence. 
22 A gangrene in the inſide of the mouth, of the lips, 
ch noſe, and genital organs, is hard to becured. 
a- We learn from anatomy, that the ſkin terminates. 
by near the lips," and that the lips, the inſide of the 
e cheeks, and the other parts of the mouth and jaws are 
US covered only with the epidermis, or ſcart-ſkin. If there- 
he fore an'irflammation ariſes in theſe parts, which can- 
1a not be diſcuſſed, tis ſeldom that we obtain a laudable 
he WW fſuppuration, bur inſtead of it have almoſt conſtantly 
vas a corroding gangrene. For the parts being expoſed 
no td the air, and continually watered with the ſaliva, 


which is frequently ſharp, are eaſily converted into a 

. fetid viſcous humour; and as there is then for the 
ep, moſt part a more than ordinary flux of the ſalival 
e 2 uice, 
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eat into the adjacent parts it as Obtained the name of 
his diſtemper is very common in 
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8. There firſt ariſes on the inſide of the cheeks, gums, 
nps, tongue, tonſils, Sc. a ſhght redneſs not very 


have already obſerv ed in the commentaries on F. 423. 


og 


tion finks deeper, till the whole white ſpot, which is 
nothing elſe but a true gangrenous eſchar, falls off, as 
it will do if the diſtemper be not ſevere, ang the pa- 
tient be a perſon grown up. But if the caſe be very 


- malignant, and eh” pecan affected young, che miſchief 


fpreads, and the white ſpot enlarges itſelf to a conſide- 
rable extent; at the ſame time the breath ſmells very 
offenſively, and a large diſcharge of very fetid ſaliva 
is continually diſtilling from the mouth; ſo that unleſs 
a very ſpeedy and effectual remedy be directly applied, 


no part that lies near it can eſcape being corroded by it. 
I have ſeen very terrible inſtances of this kind, and 


which I cannot think of without horror, in the chil - 
dren of poor people, where the caſe has either been 
neglected in the beginning, or ill- treated. For the 
gangrene of the gums has not only ſpread ſo far, as 
to deſtroy the teeth which have already ſhewn them-. 
ſelves, but has alſo ſo corrupted the rudiments of the 
future teeth within the ſockets, that the poor wretches 


have from their infancy been obliged to undergo the. 
inconveniencies of age, and become toothleſs. And 
yet this is but a ſlight part of their ſufferings ; for 1 
have ſen where the gums have been fo corrupted, that. 


almoſt 
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to almoſt the whole bone of the lower. jaw has been caſt 
of off, the tongue eroded, the lips, cheeks, and chin, 
in | almoſt entirely eaten away; till death has at laſt put 
i- an end to their misfortunes. And ſo great à french 
ie, does frequently attend this diſtemper, that hen the 
we diſeaſe is come to its height, there is no beating it. 
3. woas once called in to a corpulent man, in one of the 
IS, worſt kinds of a putrid ſeurvy, whoſe lower jau was 
Ty _ almoſt entirely eaten away with this diſeaſe, and ſetting 
ra _ myſelf down by him, as not knowing his diſtemp 5 
rt, when he turned himſelf to ſpeak to me, he ſent our 
or MW fuch a deal of ſtinking breath, that I was almoſt ready 
en do ſink in my chair, aud could not keep myſelf from 
ite very troubleſome reathings all the day after. As this 
nis diſorder frequently ariſes from tlie ſcurvy. tis uſual to 
ra- waſh the mouth often witty ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, 
is treacle, and ſuch like medicines; hut theſe are almoſt 
As, always diſſerviceable. If the caſe be flight, and in 
a- its earlieſt ſtage, (which is known by the redneſs, heat 
Ty. and pain, and no fetid fmell,) ſal ammoniac, or nitre, 
ict diluted with a large quantity of water, adding to it a 
le- little vinegar or lemonquice, will be very beneficial, 
ry whether uſed as a gargle, or by dipping ſoft linnen rags 


c O | 
va in it, and gently applying them to the part a i 
els Tis a 3 has got 3 the ſur- 
d, geons, to dip a ſponge in a mixture of this kind and 
it. rub it roughly againſt the part; for this is conſtantly 
nd | prejudicial; both as it increaſes the pain, and deſtroys 
ul.. the tender partes. But in cafe the diſeaſe begins ta 
en, ſpread, - and the parts grow ferid, theſe remedies-will 
he, prove inſufficient, and we muſt endeayour to ſubdue 
as the putrefaction with ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. Twenty drops | 
m- of this ſpirit muſt be mixed with half an ounce of honey 
he of roſes, and the part affected gently rubbed over 
bes with this medicine ſeveral times in a day; andꝭ if the 
he itrefaction be very great, the quantity of ſpitit of 
nd a-· ſalt muſt be increaſed in very bad caſes I have 
AH | even uſed the ſpirit of ſea- ſalt alone without any other 
at. mixture, and always with good tuceels;- for it has 
| N . Pan, , 
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h aan ſtopped the progreſs of the gangrene, and 


ſoon after the gangrenous eſchar has ſeparated from the 
parts, wherein there was life. Nor have ever known 
this application to fail me, except where the gums 


being entirely putrefied the jaw - bone has been affected, 
for then l eould not prevent its being carious; but if | 
the, ſolt parts only in the inſide of the mouth are the 


chat are gangrened, it will certainly cure them. 
When this diſorder lies in the lips, we have ſtill 
farther to fear For when the integument 


Ss eroded, which coyers the ſoft ſubſtance of the lips, 


the nervous papillæ are oft expanded to an immenſe 
bulk, when freed from this confinement, and degene- 


rate into a very bad fungous cancer. Or ns 
brane, - which lines the ade of the noſtrils; be cor- 


rupted, the bones will be laid bare; and as they are 
very tender, they will not admit of an ar but. 
conſtantly. grow carious and fall. If a gangrene there- 


fore ſeizes upon anden. ir muſt be exadently very. 


difficult to cure. | 
Of the organs. ] Fas theſe cellular b 
have A wonderful ſtructure, and lying near the two 
emunctories (the alvuus = the bladder) whoſe office 
ir is to carry off the filth from the body, they emit a 


kind of putrid ſmell even in a ſound ſtate; ſo that if a 


gangrene be formed here, it hoth ſpreads very faſt, and 

15. hard to be cured ©» Hildanus * is, 
In of almoſt an infinite number of perſons — . ba 5 
had ſeen! with a gangrene in the ſcrotum, he never 
knew one recover. So that he ſtood amazed at a cure 


of this kind, which was communicated to him by an 
eminent phyſician, as a prodigy in the art. I remember 


about ſeven years ago to have ſeen anextraordinary caſe 
of ſuch a gangrene myſelf. A man of forty, of a 
good conſtitujtion, healthy and robuſt, Was ſeized with 


a ſlight ſtrangury, without any apparent cauſe ; and 


as s he had formerly found relief in a reſl mabling g caſe 


Py 
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nd from the terebinthinated balſam of ſulphur, he had 
he recour {e to lc again; | and yet though he ſeveral times 

In repeated it, he found no benefit. About two days 

ms after taking an emollient decoction, he found his diſ- 
td; order leſs; though the day following it again grew 

If very bad, and at the fame time he began to feeba pain 

he in the perinæum, and a ſurprizing tremor boch in 
n. the ſcrotum and penis; he then grew feveriſh, and 

till made a water which depoſited plentifully a chick, 
nt ¶mucous ſediment, and ſtilli retained the ſmell uf the 

ps, balſam of ſulphur, that he had taken four days befone. 
ma Upon this an emollient fomentation was outwardly. 
le- applied, he was let blood, and took ſome cooling = 
m- Purges, & c. but without any great advantage, for £ 
or- Vith all his endeavours he couldonlymake a few drops 
are of a very fetid water with great difficulty, inſomuch 

ut. that on the ſeventh. day from the firſt coming on of 

re- the diſorder the ſcrotum was ſwollen to a monſtrous 
ry ſize, as alſo one ſide of the ſpongeous ſubſtance of the 
bag penis, The next day the ſerotum being gangrened- 
ces burſt, and diſcharged a bloody ſanious matter; the: 
wo. . affected ſide of the penis ſeemed alſo to be entirely! 
ice grangrened. Upon this fomentation and cataplaſms: 


t a were applied of rue, water- germander, hore- hound. ; 


fa ſ. ammoniac, Sc. mixed with vinegar; the Part was 
nd, deeply ſcariſied, and as the putrefaction was terrible, 
ns, an application of ſpirit of ſea - ſalt diluted with ſiæx 
he times the quantity of water was made to the gangtened 
ver parts, by which means the mortification was ſtopt, and 
are dhe miſchief kept from ſpreading farther. But yet as 
an our patient was exceedingly reſtleſs, was ſubject to 
der continual reachings, had a quick low pulſe, and the 
aſe urine and ſanious matter were conſtantly lying upon 


a the parts affected, there ſeemed to be but ſmall hopes 
ith | of relief; though the uniform temper of his body 


nd quite down to the extremities, and his naturally ſtrong 
aſe cConſtitution, made me not altogether abſolutely de- 


4 air. However I could by no means prevail upon 
4a bim to ſubmit to what I judged moſt likely to do him 


Om Ma u 


| ſervice; as he looked upon 
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| — — The people about him 
him notwithſtanding ſome drops of dulcified 


irit of ſea- ſalt in his common drink withbur his 


, and after much entreaty he conſented to let 


the furgeon ſcarify as deep as he pleaſed in the gangre- 
nous part which he then covered with linnenclothsdip- 


ped in a mixture of ſpirit of ſea · ſalt with ſix times the 


quantity of water, laying over all an antiſeptick ca- 


taplaſm. Thus was the gangrene hindred from going 


farther, and on the fourteenth day a ſmall fiſſure began 
to ſhew itſelf along the {ide of yo. 
TTT 
and within three days the like ——— of a begin- 
ning ſeparation was diſcernible in the groin. Our pa- 
tient then began to have ſome hopes that he might 
recover, and very readily took down the medicines pre- 
ſeribed for him; his appetite returned, and his ſpirits 


Were recruited with his food, fo that within eight days 


after all the corrupted gangrenous part was caſt off in 
ſuch manner, that no part of the ſcrotum was left re- 
and the muſculi ſu/ penſorii of the teſtes were 
RR uncovered:  'Fhe uretbra in two places, the 
derne bulb, and the other about a finger's breadth 
from the glands, had loſt ſo much of its ſubſtance, that 
he could never after make water through the aperture 


of the glands, but conſtantly diſcharged i it in the peri- 


næum; and though we endeavoured by inferting a 


ſilver tube, which we left in the urethra for ſeveral 


nights and days, to draw together the extremities of 
the urethra, where it was divided, and by the appli- 
cation of very ſmooth balſams to lengthen the veſſels 

ſo as to bring them over to the part that was loſt, we 
were never able ſo to effect it. but that ſtill the open- 
ing remained, and the urine ever after paſſed through 
a hole in the perinæum, and ſtill will paſs fo Jong as 
the man ſhall live; for he is ſtill alive, ns in ocher 
reſpects enjoys a very good ſtate of health. We Ne 


death as certain, and indeed 


s, which ſepa- 
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ed a like inſtance of the cure of a gangrene in the ſero- 
1d tum in the obſervations. of Sealpar van der Wick, 
m who has alſo. taken notice, that afterwards. ſomething 
ed of a fleſhy ſubſtance grew downward from the catrs, 
Us and fleſhy membrane of the abdomen, which by de- 
ler grees covered the teſticles, but in, ſuch, man that 


e- this new ſcrotum was quite ſmooth and without told 
p- and at the ſame time ſo cloſely pent up the teſticles 
he as to keep them fixed and unmoveable in one ſituation. 
2 3 of this Find. alſo b hagpenefrin, the caſe. Þ 
g have been relating. 

an The genital parts of v women are ſometimes ſo bruiſe | 
a.” and lacerated in a difficult birth, that a. gangrene ſhall 
nd follow, which is. always difficult to be cured, though. 
n= not abſolutely incurable. Several, 8 of this kind 
a- are to be met eee e writers of obſervations, 
he but one from Ruyſch will ſuffice for ur, purpale. A 
e- woman after a difficult birth had ſo terrible a gangrenc 
its of the pudendum & inteſtinum rectum, that many . 
ys. ſons imagined ſhe.could:nat long hold, out. She eſe 

in ed however, and was perfectly — though after thy 

e ſeparation of the corrupted. part there was found an 
re - apening in the vagina, which, penetrated. into the. 18. 


he teſtinumreFum, big enough to tranſmit a walnut with the 
th rindon, — * which. the fæces paſſed freely inta the: 
lat vulva, And this author tells us in- che ate ke cl that. 
Ire he had cured ſeveral other women in the l e caſe. | 


3-8 A Ghia een er and of tend 


* nous parts, is mortal in old people. | 

0 

li- 1 „ thin in che Obe §. 424. and 
els is confirmed by obſervation in practice that ſuch 
We kind of gangrenes in old age for the moſt part ariſe} 
wo from ſuch cauſes, as admit of no cure. For they are 
55 generally 1163... eee to too girknat 77 in de 
er * b 8 Tam I. p. 

ve Ober. — 59% P: er 
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veſſels, or to the want of ſtrength in the heart. And 
therefore ſcarce any ſeparation of the corrupted part 
can here be expected, as it depends upon the proper 
conveyance of ſound humours by veſſels, which have 
a a Juſt degree of flexility. Nor will the amputation of 
the affected part be of any ſervice, as the fame dif. 
order will return in the parts above, from the ſame 
cCauſes, as was ſeen in the remarkable caſe that was 


it with an infuſion of rue freſh- gathered in vinegar and 
wine, and an addition of a proper quantity of ſalt. 


A gangrene to hydropical, conſumptive, ſoorbus 
' tical people is of very bad conſequence, and 
r T7 Toq ono 


A gangrene is produced in hydropical people, either 
becauſe the water that is collected by preſſing upon the 
parts extinguiſnes all motion in them; or becauſe, when 

it is grown putrid and ſharp, it erodes the parts that are 
contiguous, in both which caſes there is no grounds for 
hope. For if the waters remain, the diſorder will be 
increaſed, as the ſame cauſes, which produced the 
5 gangrene, 
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32 gangrene, will ſtill continue to act. And if by anx | 
ind means they be drawn off, the parts being grown flac- 


art cid, and well nigh tabid, and no longer ſuſtained by 
per the uniform preſſure of the fluid, wherein they were 
ave ſteeped, will run together, the veſſels will burſt, and 
| of the death both of the part affected, and of the whole 
dil. corporeal ſyſtem, will be accelerated. 


In conſumptive people alſo, who already labour 
under an atrophy fron! a purulent ſtate of blood, and 
which commonly ends in a very putrid diarrhoea that 
carries them off, tis very plain, there can be no hope 
of a recovery, if once a gangrene ſeizes: upon "any 
part of the body. For the vital ſtrength is continual- 
ly decreaſing, and the nature of all the humours daily 
growing more acrimonious, ſo that neither the ſepara- 
tion of what is corrupted, nor the reſtoration of what 
is left can here be poſſibly obtained, e e e 
And in ſcorbutick perſons (as we have already ob- 
ſerved in the commentaries on F. 423. 5.) the cohe- 
ſion of the veſſels is leſſened to ſuch a degree, as to 
occaſion a rupture by every ſlight violence offered to 
them; at the ſame time the humours are very acrimo- 
nious, and in a bad caſe of the ſcurvy tnere is farther 
an univerſal tendency to putrefaction. (See F. 1131, 
numb. 3, 4.) As therefore the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, the rupture of the veſſels, and the putrefaction 
of the extravaſated humours are all capable of produc- 
ing a gangrene ( fee the commentaries on SF. 388, the 

cure of this diſorder will be extremely difficult in a 
ſcorbutick habit. For which reaſon it is that the ul- 
cers of the legs, which are ſo uſual in the ſcurvy, are 
almoſt conſtantly attended with gangrenous incruſta- 
tions, which is carried off by detergent applications 
ſhall immediately grow again, inſomuch that theſe 
| ulcers can ſcarce ever be brought to cicatrize in due 


A ſphacelus 
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| A Ghacelas mounting upwards, and caufing 
wWatchfulneſs, deliriums, faintings, belchings, 
_ hiccoughs, convulſions, pain, cold ſweats, and 


© drowlineſs, i is the fore-runner. of death. 


We have here recited-the ſeveral ſymptoms, which 
uſually attend a mortal ſphacelation, and indeed in the 
very brder they are here jet down. For if the ſphace- 
bon be — either ſpontaneouſly, or by art, 
there ariſes a ſeparation between the part, wherein 
there ſtill is life, and the part that is mortified, nor 
after this mark of ſeparation does the diſorder ever 
make any farther advances. But in caſe it ſpreads, it 
is then ſaid to mount upwards; becauſe if it begins 
in the great toe it aſcends by ſeizing firſt the foot, then 
the leg, and laſt of all the thigh ; or if it begins in 
the fingers, it uſually runs along the whole length of 
the arm, quite up to the armpit, before it kills. But 


tze functions of the brain are conſtantly found to be 


diſordered, if the ſphacelus becomes mortal, and then 
alſo the vital functions begin to be affected, till at laſt 
the patient falls into a quiet ſleep, and in that ſituation 
dies. Tis therefore one of the worſt ſymptoms in 
a gangrene or ſphacelus, that has ſeized upon the ex- 
treme parts of the body, to have any ſigns of a diſ- 
ordered brain. Wnence Hi ppocrates „ /phacelus au- 
tem gravis periculoſus, fi autem vomitus bilteſus cum anxi- 
etate, aut oculorum ſtupor, aut vocis privatio, aut rarus 
ſermo, aut deliratio — let halia hæc & convulſi va. 
Exery grievous iphacelation is dangerous. But if 
< there be any bilious vomiting attended with reſtleſ- 
©. neſs, or heavineſs of the eyes, the loſs of voice, or 
* an unwillingneſs to ſpeak, or any diſpoſition to rave, 
« theſe are certain ſymptoms of death and convul- 
85 fion.” But waichtulbels, « as we ſhall ſhew "cnn 


0 Epidem. VII. Chingen, Tom. IX. P- 578. 
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ter, when we come to treat of à phrenitis and the 
ſymptoms of a fever, 1s almoſt always the firſt ſign to 
raiſe the attention of a phyſician, to uſe his utmoſt 
efforts in diverting the force of 2 diſeaſe from the 
head; this is followed by a delirium; and then the 
cerebellum being affected, a ſyncope enſues; in conv - 
ſequence of which come belchings and hiecoughs from 


the irregular motion of che ſpirits through the nerves 


of the abdominal viſcera; next ſucceed convulſions 
and pains; and then the viſcid cold fweat, which 


gathers in drops upon the ſkin, and is the moſt certain 


ſign of approaching death, concerning which Helmont 
has odly. expreſſed himſelf in the following words % 


quod non ſit tam latex in ſud naturd, quantum ros ali- 


mentarius reſolutus, cui mors imperat. At laſt they 
fink into a gentle ſleep, and in this ſtate die. Now 


| as a ſphacclation ariſes from ſeveral cauſes, ſo alſo do 


theſe ſymptoms come on in a ſwifter or flower degree. 


If this diſorder proceeds merely from the motionleſs 


ſtate of old age, it creeps ſlowly, and may ſometimes 
hold out for ſeveral months, before it deſtroys; pro- 
vided that the part affected be well fomented with 
ſuch medicaments, as have the power to prevent pu- 


trefaction. But if a gangrene follows a violent in- 


flammation in the flower of youth, and to this a ſpha- 
celation ſucceeds, it preſently mounts upwards, and 
often in a few hours becomes incurable, as we have 
ſhewn by ſeveral inſtances already produced in this 
chapter. Many of thele ſymptoms, which attend a 


ſphacelation, when it proves mortal, are likewiſe ta 


be ſeen in Celfus. For after having deſcribed the 
manner, wherein a gangrene ſpreads, he adds as fol- 


lows ; Inter hec deinde febris acuta oritur ingenſque 


tis; quibuſdam etiam delirium accedit; alti, quamvis 
mentts ſug compotes ſunt, balbutiendo vix ſenſus fugs ex- 


Plicant's, incipu_affici omachus ; fit feli ſpiritus ipſe 


4 N 


» In * latex humor neglectus. no. 17. P. 33. 
* Lab. V. cap, 36. ne, 31. p. 3 
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eri. Atque initium quidem ejus mali recepit” ciratio- 
ew; ler verd peni tus inſedit, inſanabile eft. Plurimi- 
xe ſub frigido ſudore moriuntur. In the mean time 
there comes on an acute fever, and great thirſt; 
ſorne alſo grow delirious; and others, though their | 
ſenſes are not quite gone, are ſcarce able to get out 
their words, ſo as to make themſelves underſtood; | 
| 


* the ſtomach begins to be affected, and the breath 

* Rfelf ſmells fetid. If this diſorder be taken! in its 

2 firſt attack, it will admit of a remedy ; ; but if once | 
it comes to be deeply rooted, it is incurable. Thoſe 
8 who are afflicted with! it for hs" moſt 25 die in 


| x & Koike, rabies 0 | drynefs, 39594 RI | 
indicate an approyfhing gangrene, n 
zen, and . 


5 s . : prognoſticles w es he oe care- 
fully reckons up the ſeveral particulars, which a phy- 
_ ficiars ſhould attend to, in order to form a right judg- 
ment concerning the events of diſeaſes, ſets down alſo 
_ the following remark ; confiderare autem oportet, an 
forte æger ulcus habuerit ante morbum, an verò in ipſo 
morba natum. Si enim homo moriturus fit, ante mor- 
tem lividum & ficcum erit, vel pallidum & ſiccum. It 
will be proper alſo to conſider,” lays he, whether 
* the patient had an ulcer before his diſtemper, or 
« whether it came during the diſtemper. For if he is 
< to die, the ulcer before his death will took hvid and 
dry, or pale and dry.“ Now in the commentaries 
on 8. x58. numb. 7 and F. 403 numb. 1. where 
mention was made of this prognoſtick, we ſhewed, 
that laudable pus was formed from the ſurviving vital 
power, and the humours conveyed from the wound or 
ulcer, that 1 is chat the _ wound be od ik Proper 


7 Hipp. Prognot. Tacit. 22. Charter Tom Vll y toe? no 
5 4, 24993 88 kg | liquid 8 
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I uids were conveyed thither with a due impetus and 
= a juſt quantity; otherwiſe that a different liquid 
would be diſcernible in the wound, of an improper 
nature for the formation of good matter; for which 
reaſon it was, that in an ill habit of body the forming 
of good matter, and the conſolidation of wounds or 
alcers, was found ſo difficult. But when either through 
the defect of the veſſels, or of the humours, or of 
both, there is no liquid conveyed to the wound, the 


| ſurface of the wound will be dried by the air and heat 


of the neighbouring g Parts, and the whole that ſhall 
thus be dried muſt be afterwards calt off, before the 
cure can be compleated.- The drynefs therefore of the 
wound denotes a failure of the vital influx and eflux of 


the humours in the affected part, but the lividneſs and 


blackneſs indicate that a true mortification is already 
begun, and therefore are deſervedly conſidered as US 
worlt ſymptoms, which can happen 1 in any Aigen | 
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N E curative indications i in a gangrene are 
1. To corroborate or maintain the vital 
powers. 2. To prevent the abſorption or return 
of the putrid matter into the veins. 3. To expel 
and correct the e Arden formed i in on 
Juices. 


Having conſidered akin? is bebe be obſerved 


with regard to the diagnoſis and prognoſis of a gan- 


grene, we are next to treat of e curative indications, 
which direct the manner how, and the means by which 
che cure is to be performed. But that we may meet 
with no confuſion in theſe conſiderations, i it will be ne- 


ceſſary for us to recollect what was ſaid in the commen- 
taries on F. 419. namely, that it is difficult to diſtin- 


guiſh betwixt the limits of an incipient g gangrene and 
a 8 Since therefore A gangrene iS in 15S begin- 
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ning nearly related to a phlegmon, from which it ne- 
' vertheleſs highly differs when it paſſes into a ſphacelus; 
it is therefore evident that there muſt be various de. 
grees of malignity in a gangrene during that interme- 
diate ſpace of time, and that a various method of treat- 
ment will be accordingly neceſſary; for an incipient 
gangrene may be ſometimes removed by a happy cor- 
rection or alteration only of the parts, as we ſhall de- 
clare at $. 441. But when the Hiorder is confirmed, 
the corrupted parts cannot be reſtored to their former 
healthy ſtate, but the dead parts muſt be ſeparated 
from the living to which they adhere. In this place 
therefore we are only to reduce the curative indications 
to their general heads, and conſider them more pati- 
cularly hereafter. e 
1.] So long as the healthy humours have a free 
motion through ſound veſſels with a due impetus and 
velocity, the parts have their health and actions intire; 
but when this equable motion of the humours is de- 
ſtroyed or impeded, either throughout the whole, or 
in ſome particular part of the body, the powers or 
actions of the whole body or of the affected parts are 
then weakned or aboliſhed; and from hence follow 
thoſe ſpontaneous laſſitudes which render people inca- 
pable of following their uſual labour without great un- 
eaſineſs, and which Hippocrates * pronounces to be 
the forerunner of diſeaſes, notwithſtanding they ſeem 
to be in other reſpects in good health. For we fre- 
quently obſerve theſe laſſitudes, when the blood is by 
an inflammatory ſpiſſitude rendered leſs pervious or in- 
capable of paſſing freely through the ſmalleſt veſſels. 
The vital powers will be See maintained or cor- 
roborated by every thing which promotes the free cir- 
culation of thè humours through the veſſels, and re- 
moves the impediment or obſtacles which diminiſhed 
or diſtucbed the ſame ; and therefore different reme- 
dies are to be uſed for keeping up the vital powers ac- 


» Aphor, 5. Sect. 2, Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 46. 
8 cording 
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cording to the different cauſes and circumſtances of 

the 9 as we ſhall explain in the following 

aphoriſm. % on: / TY 

2. ] The urine naturally waſhes out thok particles of 
our humours which incline to a ſtateof putrefaction, and 

which would be extremely injurious to the ſmall veſſels 

if they were any longer retained ſo as to circulate with 
the other humours through the veſſels; but when the ſe- 
cretion and excretion of the urine is perfectly ſuppreſſed 
by an iſchuria, theſe retained excrementitious parts of 
our humours becoming more acrid and putrid, ſeem to 
exert their injurious action moſt, upon the very tender 


veſſels of the encephalon ; and the patient who is thus 


afflicted with an iſchuria expires alſo oppreſſed with a 


deep ſleep or inſenſibility, in the ſame manner as thoſe 


who die of a ſphacelus, after nearly the like ſymptoms 


have alſo preceded in both caſes. There is therefore 


juſt reaſon to fear leſt the putrefaction of the humours 
which follow a gangrene ſhould produce the ſame in- 


juries by being abſorbed and returned into the blood 


y the contiguous veins ; to prevent which we are 
therefore to uſe our beſt endeavours. © — 
3.] Every part of our bodies which is deprived of 


the vital influx and efflux of its humours, which it 


before enjoyed, ſpontaneouſly degenerates into a ſtate 
of putrefaction; and therefore it is required of us to 
prevent the future and to correct or diſcharge the pre- 
lent putrefaction, that it may not infect thoſe parts 
which are as yet ſound. When the affected part 1s ac- 


ceſſible to the hand, ſuch remedies may be applied as 


may be very reaſonably expected to produce this ef- 
fect; but if the diſorder hes concealed in the deeper 
parts of the body, it is very evident that to do this 
will be no ſmall difficulty. WF ROY 


A 
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"HE Sn powers are ſecured or naihtained 
1. By the uſe of every thing which can 
* — and oppoſe the internal cauſes of the 
diſorder (422. to 426.) and which may excite 
the ſpirits and preſerve the free circulation of the 
Juices, having at the ſame time a regard to the age, 
ſex and conſtitutiou of the patient, with the ſeafon 
of the year; and thereſore theſe remedies are to 
be taken, as well from the claſs of coolers, as of 


thoſe which heat according to particular circum- 
ſtances. 2. By the uſe of ſuch ſolid and fluid 

aliments as are analeptic or reſtorative. 3. By 
the application of epithemsupon toaſted breadand 
ſuch things as are directed by numb. 1. of this 
aphoriſm, applied to the veins or drawn in by 
the noſe and mouth in 17 form of pus. 


1.] When this indication is to be dated a re- 
| 4 muſt be had to the nature of the cauſes which pro- 
duced the gangrene; all which cauſes were enumerated 
and reduced to their proper diſtinct claſſes under the 
aphoriſms here cited. Thus for inſtance, if a putrid 
ſcurvy of the worſt kind ſhould have infected the 
blood and juices with ill conditions, in that caſe every 
thing will conduce to corroborate the vital power 
which oppoſes this putrid acrimony of the juices; 
ſuch as rheniſh wine with the juices of citrons, oranges, 
Sc. which are of the e uſe in this caſe. But for 

poor people, order milk that has been deprived of its 
cream, or whey boiled with a little made or nutmegs. 
But as every gangrene from whatever cauſe proceeding, ] 
conſtantly inclines the parts to a ſtate of putrefaction, 
it is evident that the uſe of the forementioned acids 


ought to be conſtant and general, 


Excite 
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Excite the ſpirits.] It appears from the moſt cer- 
tain obſervations that there are ſome things in nature 
which have a conſiderable efficacy or influence uponthe 
moſt ſubtle humours in our bodies which we call the 
ſpirits, inſomuch that they are capable of producing 


various diſturbances thoughout the whole body. In the 


mean time all the force of Tuch remedies depends upon 
their minute corpuſcles or effluvia ſo ſubtle as not only 
to eſcape the ſenſes, but even the imagination alſo. 
Thus for inſtance, aſſafœtida does by its ſtrong ſmell 
only allay thoſe inordinate motions of the ſpirits very 


happily, which are produced in hyſterical women; 
and yet after it has filled a whole chamber with its 
effluvia for ſeveral months together, it does not appear 


to have received any conſiderable diminution” in its 


bulk. But the fragrancy of muſk on the contrary 


very often has the worſt effects upon thoſe women 
who have very weak nerves, «throwing them ſome- 
times into dreadful convulſions ; and yet even muſk 


itſelf does not ſuffer any ſenſible loſs in its weight, even 


though it be kept for many years, and infects all the 


adjacent bodies with its indelible ſmell. The Materia 


Medica furniſheth us with ſeveral known remedies, the 


vapours or exhalations of which alone are ſufficient to 
excite the ſpirits, and inſpire as it were new life into 


the weakeſt patient. If a weak girl is about to faint, 
and a pomecitron be applied to her noſe, ſhe preſently 
revives, and the ſame thing alſo happens from the 


effluvia of vinegar, and almoſt all the agreeable ſpices; 


and theſe are more eſpecially uſeful to excite the ſpirits 
in a gangrene or mortification; becauſe nothing weak- 
ens more, nor exhauſts the ſtrength ſooner in the 
ſtrongeſt perſon than putrid efluvia. If the healthieſt 
man ſhould in the ſummer time by accident happen 


to meet with the carcaſe of a dead animal under the 
water, upon the burſting of its abdomen, ſuch an in- 
tolerable exhalation is diſcharged, that being taken in 


with the breath, it cauſes the man to faint away, and 
to be troubled the following part of the day wit e 
„ C 


Dr 
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neſs and reachings to vomit. When putrid bile is lodg. 
ed in the ſtomach or near the precordia, it occaſions 
the moſt extreme weakneſs, which bile being carried 
off by a vomit, the patient recovers his ſtrength. Since 
therefore there is always danger in a 3 of a 
putrefaction, it is evident why thoſe fragrant ſpices 
ought to be ſa frequenely uſed, more eſpecially mixed 
with vinegar. In Hildanus and other writers, we 
meet with high recommendations of bezoar, pearl, 
the bone of a ſtag's heart and the like; but rheniſh 
wine mixed with juice and peel of a citron, with a 
little cinnamon or nutmeg, Ec. is in theſe caſes much 
more efficacious; and it a violent fever or intenſe 
heat of the body forbids the uſe of the warmer cor- 
dials, we may make a very ſafe, and at the ſame time 
a cooling cordial of . elder flowers, roſes, &c- mixed 
with vinegar. RE 
As preſerve the circulation of the juices.] Since a 
| ſangrene is ſuch a ſtate of the ſoft parts, as inclines 
them to mortification, by deſtroying the vital influx 
and efftux of their juices, all endeavours muſt be uſed 
to preſerve. the motion of the humours through the 
veſſels, and prevent their ſtagnation. But the circu- 
lation of the humours is impeded either by a defect of 
the humours themſelves to be tranſmitted, or elſe by 
a fault in the tranſmitting veſſels, or laſtly by a defect 
of the moving powers. Every thing therefore which 
dilutes and attenuates the juices, opens the veſſels, and 
excites the moving powers by a gentle ſtimulus, are 
very well adapted to this diſorder. Hence the decocti- 
ons of graſs, roots of burdock, viper's-graſs, as alſo 
the five opening roots with the wood, ſanders, ſaſſafras, 
Sc. are extremely convenient by the way of infuſion ; 
becauſe. they dilute and diſſolve, while at the ſame 
time they excite the humours with a gentle aromatic 
ſtimulus, ſo as to anſwer all theſe indications. 


Pe gangræna & ſphacelo cap. 12. pag. 786. 
4 Having 


ving 
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Having at the ſame time regard to the patients age» 
Sc.] For very different things are required in a decre- 
pu old perſon, whoſe forces are all languid, and whoſe 


lood or juices are of a cold, phlegmatic or mucous 


_ diſpoſition, thaninaſtrongyoung man of a warm habit. 


The bodies of women are in general more lax than 
thoſe of men, and yet eaſily alterable by the ſlighteſt 
cauſes, and yet they more eaſily ſuſtain the greateſt 
and moſt ſudden alterations. This 1s eyident from 
their cauſes, child-bearing, lying. in, and evacuations 
of the lochia, and of blood from the uterus frequent. 
ly in exceſſive quantities; whence it is evident that a 
regard muſt be had to the difference of 1ex in the pa- 
tient, as alſo with regard to the habit or conſtitution, 
as being either hot and bilious, or cold and watery ; 


the ſame may be alſo ſaid with reſpe& to the ſeaſon of 
the year: for in the ſummer heats, eſpecially when the 


air is moiſt, every thing tends to a ftate of putrefacti- 


on; whereas in the winter's cold all things keep a long 
time without corrupting. See what has been ſaid in 


£ 


Theſe are therefore to be choſe from the claſs of 
coolers, Ic. ] In the firſt place enquiry muſt be made 
whether or no the ſtrength is deficient; and if the 
pulſe appears to be ſtrong, large, and in ſome degree 
tenſe or hard, with a conſiderable degree of heat, con- 
tinued even to the extremities of the body, and if the 
urine appears high coloured or red, we then knowthat 
the powers of the circulation are ſufficiently ſtrong; 
and that therefore they ought not to be increaſed : but 
if the pulſe is weak and attended with ſigns oppoſite 


this N in the comment on $. 173. 


to the former, we may then conclude that it will be 


neceſſary to excite the vital powers. In the next place 
enquiry muſt be made whether the juices incline either 
to a putrid or any other acrimony, or whether a cold, 
phlegmatic or mucous diſpoſition of the Juices is pre- , 


dominant, which laſt may be known from the ſigns 


mentioned in treating of the ſpontaneous glutinoſity 


and alcaline ſtate of the humours in the beginning of 


"14 : theſe 
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theſe aphoriſms 4 in the firſt caſe pleaſant ſtimulating 
acids are to be exhibited; and in the latter caſe volatile 
falts, elixir proprietatis are proper, various forms of 
which may be ſeen in the Materia Medica correſpond- 
ing to this 1 3 „„ 
2.]. Thoſe are ſaid to be upon the recovery, who 
gain ſtrength after they have been afflifted with Tome 
violent diſeaſe ; and although health returns as a con- 
ſequence of nature's overcoming the diſeaſe, yet it is 
neceſſary for, ſuch'patients to be ſupplied with gc 
nouriſhment, to make good the loſs which they have 
ſuſtained by the preceding diſeaſe ; but. weakneſs re- 
quires the patient to be erde with ſolid and fluid 
aliments in which there is abundance of nutritious mat- 
«ter, whereby the decayed parts may be renewed, by 
virtue of the chylificative and ſanguificative organs; 
and at the ſame time thoſe aliments ſhould be ſuch as 
to require little or no action of the veſſels and viſcera 
to aſſimilate them into healthy juices. But ſolid and 
fluid aliments of this nature are ſaid to be analeptic or 
reſtorative, concerning which ſee what has been ſaid 
in the commentaries on &. 28. nutnb. 1. Now in the 
choice of theſe, a regard muſt be had to the age, ſex, 
cuſtom, Sc. of the patient, as we obſerved before un- 
der the preceding number of this aphoriſm. And as 
there is almoſt conſtantly danger of a 4 e in 
a gangrene, aceſcent aliments are therefore to be uſed, 
Tuch as milk, decoctions of bread, oats, barly, &c. 
with veal broth mixed with citron juice, Cc. See 
what is propoſed in the Materia Medica correſponding 
to this number of the preſent aphoriſm, _ 
 _ 3-] Ir appears from phyſiology, that there are bi- 
bulous yeins which open throughout the whole external 
and internal ſurface of the body, which are capable of 
abſorbing any contiguous liquor or moiſture, and of 
conveying it immediately to the blood; from whence 
it is evident that the external application of corrobo- 
rating remedies to the ſkin, may be of great ſervice. 
For thote things which are recommended in the firſt 


3 


Wo number 


number of this aphoriſm, being thus applied in the 
form of an epithem, inſinuate the moſt ſubtile and 
fragrant parts into the bibulous veins, from whence 
they paſs immediately with the venal blood, into the 
heart, and from thence by the arteries, are diſtributed 
troughout every part of the body. Hence a ſudden 
refreſhment or increaſe of ſtrength follows, inaſmuck 

as the ſpirits and 1 of the heart are excited by 

theſe moſt grateful ſtimuli, which have not received 

any alteration from the actions of the viſcera. But it 

is uſual to apply theſe epithems to thoſe parts where 

the large veins lie moſt expoſed; as for inſtance, un- 

der the arm-pits, in the hams, neck, &c. that the 

effluvia abſorbed by the bibulous veins may paſs im- 

mediately by a direct courſe into the larger veins. But 

epithems ſeem to be not only uſeful when applied in 

this manner to the blood veſſels only, but they are alſo 

applied to the nerves which have a conſiderable in- 

fluence upon the vital functions of the body, as we 

know by experience; for the nerves which are diſperſed 
through the internal ſurface of the noſe, are ſo affected 
by the ſcent of new bread lately drawn out of the 
oven, that the fume of the bread only is ſufficient to 
preſerve a man from fainting, who is ready to fall in- 
to aſyncope from too much fatigue of the body; and the 
ſame may be ſaid almoſt of all aromatics, whoſe fra- 
grancy only by the ſmell immediately recruits the vital 
powers and influences of the nerves. Hence it is that 
ſuch epithems are frequently applied with very good 
ſucceſs to the cardia, where the large nerves form a 
plexus about the upper orifice of the ſtomach; as al- 
ſo they are ſucceſsfully applied to the navel. Theſe 
remedies have ſometimes an incredible efficacy thus 
externally applied, as we learn from practical obfer- 
vations, A man was much waſted by a ſevere heart- 
burn, which returned every day with intolerable pain 
about four hours after eating, unleſs the patient ſtrong- 
ly compreſſed the cardia or pit of the ſtomach againſt 
the table, which made him believe that an incurable 
—- | cancer 
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cancer was fixed in his ſtomach ; and yet Helmont * 
relates that he ſaw this diſorder cured in a few hours 
time by the application of an aromatic plaiſter, hard. 
ly larger than a hand's breadth. Infomuch that the 
ſame author not without ſome reaſon concludes, that 
almoſt all medicines act by their ſmell, that is, by 
their moſt ſubtle and ſpirituous parts; for ſo ſoon as 
they are deprived of their natural odour by long keep. 
ing in the ſhops, they are alſo deprived of their virtues, 
Thus when ſcammony has loſt its cadaverous ſmell, 


it becomes quite unactive, and if caſtor has loſt its 


ſmell, it is no longer of any efficacy, Sc. But to 
keep up the patient's ſtrength, it is required to apply 
theſe ee in ſuch a manner as to prevent their 
moſt ſubtle and fragrant parts from exhaling externally 
into the air by the heat of the body: hence therefore 
let a piece of toaſted bread be taken, which is ver 
dry and biulous, and after moiſtening it with fuck 
an epithem (of which various forms may be ſeen in 
the Materia Medica correſponding to this number ) 
and applied to the naked ſkin, after which let the 
whole be covered with a ſheep or hog's bladder which 
has been firſt rubbed with oil, ſecuring the ſame up- 
on the part with a ſuitable bandage. „„ 


Ir 


IH E putrefied humours are prevented from 
J returning into the veins, 1. By keeping 
up the patient's ſtrength (434. ) and conſequently 
the motion of the blood and humours is to be 
er, ad extra from the heart outwards. 

2. By procuring them tobe diſcharged externally, 
by fomentationsand cataplaſms formed of diapho- 
retic, emollient and laxative remedies, with ſca- 
_ -Tifications, cupping, leechesandexternal warmth. 


In capitulo : Imago fermenti imprægnat. &c. no. 22. pag. 93 
FT - | The. 
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The ſecond general indication in the cure of a gan- 
ene (5. 433. numb. 2.) was to prevent the putrid 

umours from returning into the veins. For the gan- 
renous parts adhere on all ſides to thoſe which are 

Found by the living veſſels, or at leaſt they remain in 

cloſe contact together, and uſually by degrees ſpread 

the putrefaction; and therefore the putrid matter may 
be very eaſily abſorbed by the veins, andthencethe very 
worſt conſequences may follow, namely a putrid fever, 
delirium and ſudden loſs of ſtrength, Sc. But this 
return of the matter through the veins may be pre- 
vented by the following methods. 
1. Such things as procure a free motion of the hu- 
mours through the veſſels are ſaid to increaſe the 

ſtrength, as we obſerved in the commentaryſon $. 433. 

numb. 1. and therefore thoſe things which are enume- 

rated under the preceding aphoriſm, do at the ſame 
time increaſe the vital powers, when they are languid, 
that thoſe humours are freely exhaled and evacuated by 


— 


the ſmalleſt perſpiring arteries throughout the whole 
ſurface of the body, by which paſſages they ought to 
be naturally evacuated, But ſo long as there is no im- 
pediment to this diſcharge by the exhaling arteries, an 

increaſe of the blood's circulation willevacuate a larger 

quantity of humours by the ſkin, whether in the form 
of ſweat or inſenſible perſpiration ; the reaſon of which 
js evident, ſince a greater quantity of humours are 
applied in the ſame time to the ſecretory and excretory 
organs of this part of the body. But while the exhal- 
ing arteries are thus dilated and urged by the greater 
quantity and impulſe of the humours outward, the 
_ contiguous abſorbing veins muſt conſequently be com- 
preſſed, and therefore it will be more difficult for any 
contiguous humour to be abſorbed or ſent through 
them; to which add that the heat which accompanies 
an increaſed motion of the humours through the veſſels, 
will in a great meaſure diſſipate what might have been 
abſorbed. Therefore in all diſeaſes in which the cir- 
culatory motion of the blood is increaſed, a d 
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ariſes from the exhalation of the thinneſt juices; and 


body becomes. turgid and ſwelled with accumulated 
humours from the too great ſlowneſs and weakneſs of 
the circulation. But how much the ſmall veins ſeated 
in the ſurface of the body are capable of abſorbing, 
When the vital powers are languid, we are taught by 
thoſe wonderful inſtances which we ſhall mention 
hereafter in treating of dropſies. For it appears that 
the bodies of dropſical patients have ſwelled again in 
a little time after all the water has been extracted, 
even although they were fed upon none but the drieſt 
food, and drank little or no liquor of any kind. 
Whence it ſeems to follow that the bodies of ſuch pa- 
tients muſt have abſorbed that water from the moiſture 
of the air by the inhaling veins. It will be therefore 
of the greateſt uſe ſo to increaſe gently the circular mo- 
tion of the juices, as to prevent the ingreſs of the pu- 
trid gangrenous humours by the veins, ſo as ta hinder 


their return into the blood; and if any of them are 
already got into the maſs, to endeavour to evacuate 


thoſe putrid humours again by urine or by the cutane- 
ous pores, by increſing the motion of the humoyrs 
autwards while the patient's forces are kept up. 

2. In treating of the cure of abceſſes, we obſerved 


that it was highly neceſſary to diſcharge the crude in- 
flammatory matter as ſoon as it had arrived to maturity 
(F. 402. numb. 2.) leſt being abſorbed it ſhould infect 
the blood with a purulent cacochymy, and give birth 
to a great number of the worſt diſeaſes (F. 406.) But 
in the cure of a gangrene, the corrupted juices are to 


be more diligently thrown outwards, in proportion as 


the gangrenous matter is more malignant or corrupt. 
But nothing is a greater hindrance to the diſcharge of 
this matter outwards, and at the ſame time ſuppreſſes 


— 


ed in the yet living parts confined within the ſkin, they 
1 | | | | 


the circulation in the ſubjacent parts yet living, than 
when the gangrenous ſkin becomes hard and dry like 


leather; for in that caſe if the circulation is augment- 


will 
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will be all of them corrupted. The beſt method there- 
fore will be to continually foment and moiſten the 
gangrenous parts by the application of cataplaſms or 
fomentations, and to open all the pores in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the living veſſels may have a free perſpira- 
tion. To anſwer this intention may ſerve water, and 
all remedies in- which water predominates, addin 
the ſame time ſuch things as have a power of 3 2 - 
ing and relaxing. But ſince the circulation of the hu- 
mours is too languid in the gangrenous part, and con- 
ſequently the heat or warmth muſt be defective, it will 
be therefore neceſſary to apply an external warmth, to 
revent the fomentations and cataplaſms from growi 
cold. But this intention may be very well anſwered 
by applying hot bricks or tiles, of which there are 
various kinds of different figures and magnitudes to be 
had here in Holland; ſome of which are called Kobyk- 
fenen from the good effect which they have in reliev- 
ing cholicky pains. It is indeed true, that warmth and 
moiſture applied in this manner, will increaſe the pu- 
trefaction in the dead parts, but at the ſame time t ey 
will facilitate the ſeparation of them from the living 
arts; and therefore theſe remedies ought never to be 
uſed but when there are hopes. of obtaining ſuch a ſe- 
paration. This is a prudent admonition of Celfus *, 
who in treating of the cure of a gangrene ſays, Medi- 
camenta Vero, dum malum ſerpit, adbibenda nulla ſunt, 
aue pus mauer conſuerunt : ideogue ne aqua gquidem 
calida. But when the diſorder ſpreads, none of 
thoſe Fo nm are to be uſed, which commonly 
* ſerve. to promote ſuppuration, and therefore even 
warm water itſelf is to be excluded.“ For ſo long 
as the diforder ſpreads, the putrefaction will by thele 
means be increaſed, and all the adjacent parts will 
be infected ſo much the ſooner. But it is * always 
to mix ſuch things with cataplaſms and fomentations 
yt a gangrene, as Way frronghy reſiſt putrefaction, 


7 Lib. v. cap. 45 85 34. rag. 30z. 5 
e and 
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and by their penetrating aromatic force reduce the 
ſtagnating humours into motion. But as all theſe aro. 
matic ingredients are eaſily diſſolvable in water, and 
have at the ſame time a very ſubtle fragrancy, by which 
all the veſſels are opened, and that without too much 
augmenting the motion of the humours; they there. 
fore uſually increaſe the evacuation of them through 
the pores of the ſkin, and are from thence called dia. 


phoretics. In the Materia Medica correſponding to 


the number of this aphoriſm, there are extant ſever] 
forms of this nature, in which emollient, laxative and 
aromatic ingredients are mixed together, as with rue, 
allearia, elder flowers, hops, flowers of chamo 
—_—_ Fc. 7 ; 

Scarifications.] Which are more eſpecially uſeful, 
when the panniculus adipoſus is diſtended to a great 
thickneſs with inflammatory matter, ſo as to become 
gangrenous ; for then the great weight of the incum- 
bent corrupted or dead parts compreſſes the veſſels and 
intercepts the circulation in the ſubjacent living parts, 
and at the ſame time the cataplaſms or fomentations 
which are applied, cannot penetrate with their virtues, 
ſo as to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid matter by the 


abſorbing veins, Hence ſcarifications of the gangre- 
nous parts form as it were outlets, by which the cor- 


rupted humours may be expelled from within, and a 


_. Paſſage given to thoſe remedies which correct the pre. 


ſent putrefaction, and prevent the future. But theſe 
ſcarifications ought to be continued through the dead 
part even down to the living, but yet without injuring 
the latter; for thus the whole buſineſs may be per- 


formed without pain, and the putrid matter will not 


meet with a ready entrance by the veins which have 
been opened by wounding the living parts; for the 
bites of venomous creatures demonſtrate how eaſy any 
virulent matter is abſorbed by the veins in a recent 


wound. - | 


of the atmoſphere fromthat part to which the cupping- 


Cupping-glafſes.] For by removing the preſſure 
glaſs 
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glaſs adheres, the impetus of the blood flowing through 
the yet living parts will diſtend the veſſels, elevate 
the incumbent dead parts, and repel the putrid matter. 
Even when the adjacent living veſſels are ſo compreſ- 
ſed by the dead parts that the impulſe of the humours 
is not ſufficient to diſtend them, even then by removing 
a great part of that preſſure with cupping-glaſſes, there 
will be a free paſſage again afforded to the humours, 


through thoſe compreſſed veſſels; and thus life will 


return in the parts which tended to mortification, by 
a deſtruction of all the vital influx and efflux of their 
humours. But how great efficacy cupping-glaſſes 
have in order to recover the deficient life and nutrition 
of the parts, we are informed by Tulpius *; a young 
ſailor had ſuch a conſiderable diſcharge of matterfrom 
a large abſceſs in his arm, that the whole limb was af- 
terwards depraved in its nutrition, ſo that it fell away 
or decayed greatly. But when the whole atm was al- 
moſt withered, ſome cupping-glafſes of horn were ſe- 
veral times applied, by the force of which the warmth 
and nutrition ſo well returned into the limb, in ſuch a 
manner that the arm recovered its former ſtrength and 
bulk, ſo that the patient was capable of uſing it about 
his naval employments. Cupping-glaſſes have alſo 
a very good effect when applied to the living parts, 


which are near to the gangrenous, in order to increaſe 


the quantity and impetus of the vital humours flowing 
thither; and thus alſo the fibres which connect the gan- 
grenous with the found parts, are at the ſame time 
diſſolved, ſo as to procure a ſeparation of them, as we 

.Leeches.] This animal makes a ſmall wound with 
its three cornered mouth, in the ſkin of the part to 
which it is applied, and frequently adheres very firm- 


ly, ſucking out the blood until it falls off by being 


greatly diſtended with that liquor, or until it leaves 
the place to which it adhered by ſprinkling a little 


nitre, 
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nitre, falt or the like. But the blood very often con- 


tinues to flow even ſome time after the leech has been 
removed, more eſpecially when this ſmall animal has 
been applied for the piles, inſomuch that many au- 
thors who have wrote concerning the uſe of leeches, 
have preſcribed remedies for ſuppreſſing the profuſe. 
hemorrhage, which follows in that diforder after the 
application n of leeches. All that the leech does there- 
fore, is to wound the ſmall veſſels, and then by ſuck- 
ing to avacuate their blood, ſo that by diminiſhing N 
the reſiſtance to the bood in the part, they cauſe a 
derivation of it in greater quantities, and with a more 
powerful impetus, 10 that they produce much the ſame 4 
effect with cupping-graſſes, more eſpecially when ſca- 
rification is uſed at the ſame time with the cupping. 
Leeches may be therefore uſed in thoſe caſes where the 
patient is afraid of ſcarification and cupping, or when 
the nature of the affected part 1s ſuch as not to con; 
veniently admit the application . of cupping-glaſles. 
But theſe {mall animals will not readily faſten or bite a 
dead or gangrenous part, and therefore they muſt be 
applied 0 the living ſkin adjacent to the parts af⸗ 
fected. | 
From all that has been ſaid under this aphoriſm, i it 
appears that the ſame method is to be followed in this 
caſe, which the antients uſed for the bites of venomous 
animals. Celfus * in that caſe recommends the appli- 
cation of cupping-elaſſes, and inciſions to be made 
with a ſcalpel about the part which has been bit, in 
order to evacuate more of the vitiated blood. But if 
cupping-glaſſes cannot be had, he orders a perſon, to 
ſuck the wound, which he obſerves, may be very n 
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ſafely done provided the perſon has no wound or ulcer "0 

in his mouth. 

In the next place he would have the patient who 5 

| has been bit, placed in a warm room, and the parts 1 
: a fomented While 9 yet remain warm, after inciſions 1 
4 1b. V. cap. 27. n?, 3+ pag. 309, 410. 3 . <3 al 


have 2 
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— have been made through ithe middle af tlie fleſſ wich 

5 was bit hy the venomous animal, ant then ta give 

the antidotes, c. which i not to be had, he — — 

have a quantity of wine and pepper to be drank, or 

any ava elle. ien 3 ard exciting) heat in th the 
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warm cordials and ſtimul ating medicines will be of the, 
greateſt ſervice ; whereas they would be moſt highly 
pernicious in a 8 following from an inflamma- 
tion in A a young be on of a warm habit. 
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How much ſtagnation and warmth conduces to pu- 0 
trefaction has been frequently obſerved before. A 2 
man may live in health for the ſpace of eighty years of 
without any putrefaction in his body; whereas the * 
dead body of a moſt healthy young perſon will putrefy ſe 
in the ſpace of two days, provided the ambient air is . d. 
very hot. For ſtagnation alone does not cauſe putre- m 


faction, at leaſt but very ſlowly, as we are aſſured 1 
from the fleſh of ſlain animals which will keep ſound 
for many weeks, during the ſevere cold or froſt of the ry 


winter. Nor does heat alone eaſily. corrupt bodies, un- fo 
leſs it is alſo accompanied with ſtagnation ; for rivers th 
_ perpetually exerciſed with a free motion, always afford pi 
a pure and limpid water, even in the greateſt heats of 0 
the ſummer, and on the contrary, the water which is m 
collected in lakes, or which ſtagnates in other recep- w 
tacles, exhales a moſt 15 hon le ſmell. Galen has pe 
very well expreſſed himſelf in this reſpe&t, when he sat 
ſays Videtur autem ex materia bumida omnis putredo af 
ſieri, ex cauſa vero efficiente, extraneo & preter natu- pe 
ram calore, fimul autem augeri ab immobilitate. But by 
« all putrefaction ſeems to ariſe from moiſture, but it 
the efficient cauſe is an extraneous and preternatural i m. 
heat, aſſiſted at the ſame time by reſt or immobility. “ co 
In order therefore to reſtrain and correct the preſent 4 


putrefaction, it will be proper to qualify the too great 6 
heat ($. 433. numb. 3.) and reduce the ſtagnating 6 
„„ Mr ra _vw 
1. Since the cure of a gangrene requires the ſtag-. to 
nating humours to be put in motion, ſo as to mix 
again with the whole. a + and circulate through the th 
veſſels, it is evident that the greateſt caution is neceſ- if 
ſary to prevent their putrefaction; for if they are put. WM de 
into motion in à putrid ſtate, they would deſtroy the WW of 
moſt tender veſſels, and corrupt the ſound humours fel 
with which they mix. For in the commentaries on det 
S. 86. ĩt was proved that the texture of the blood diſ- BY tre 


* Galen. Cumment, 3. in, Lib. III. Epidem. Charter- Tom. IX. 1 
Pagy, 250. 11 I nes 
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ſolves by putrid matter, and that the ſmalleſt veſſels 
are deſtroyed, and therefore all the actions of the ſolid 


"ye and fluid parts are by that means depraved, from 
1e whence innumerable diſorders follow. In the putrid 
ly WW curvy and in atrabiliary habits, we ſee plainly how 
1 dangerous it is to put the corrupted and ſtagnating hu- 
e. mours into motion, as we ſhall explain hereafter whe 

d we come to treat of thoſe diforders. | ky 
d 2. For not only the humours are changed and cor- 
he rupted by putrefaction, but even the ſolid parts them- 
N- {elves loſe their coheſion and firmneſs, inſomuch that 


18 the fleſh of animals diſſolve into a putrid liquor by _ 
rd | putrefaCtion in a hot and moiſt air. But the degree of 
of coheſion is more or leſs diminiſhed in the fleſh' of ani- 


18 mals, according to the degree of putrefaction, with 

P- which they are invaded, as we are taught by daily ex- 

a8 perience in the kitchen; for the fleſh of animals, 

he lately killed is uſually tough if it be dreſſed ſoon 
do after, whereas after keeping ſome days, that tough- 

1 neſs in a great meaſure goes off; and if the fleſh is 

ut kept in the open air till a ſlight putrefaction begins, 
ut it becomes extremely tender; and diſſolves in the 
ral mouth with bur little maſtication. Hence pliny re- 

0 cords © that the Gauls tinged their arrows with the 

nt. «.juice of Hellebore when they hunted, and aftet 

at « cutting out the wound, they affirmed that the fleſh 
ng vas by that means rendered more tender.” For 


the venomous force of the Hellebore diſpoſed the fleſn 
to an 1ncipient putrefaction. e ST AP 
£ 3. After the two firſt intentiofis are anſwered, then 
he the humours may be ſafely put in motion; otherwiſe 
eſ⸗ if the ſtagnating humours poſſeſſed any conſiderable 
ut. degree of acrimony or putrefaction, or if the ſtrength 
he of the veſſels is much decayed, or if both "theſe de- 
ars fects concur together, the {mall veſſels will then ſud- 


9 denly burſt, their humours extravaſate, and the pu- 0 
li. . trefaction increaſe, fo as to augment inſtead of cur- 
. i Va, Lib. XXV. e. 5. pet 654 
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ing the n as is evident from what has been 
e in the canumentaries on F. 388. 


. E ST. c XXIII. 


= 5 „BEIN juices are preſer ed, or as it were armed 


againſt putrefaction, by the application of 
ſalt, vinegar, wine, ſpirit c of wine and ſpices. 


We are furniſhed by the Materia Medica with ſuch 
: remedies as are capable of preſerving. the parts of ani- 
mals from all manner of putrefaction; but beſides this 
it is alſo neceſſary to reduce the ſtagnating humoursin- 
to their free motion through the veſicls, after they 
have been thus corrected or preſerved, and the veſſels 
themſelves fortified : from whence it is evident that 
theſe: antiſeptics ought to be ſuch as will not deſtroy 
the neceſſary qualities of he veſſels, in order to tranl- 
mit and move the juices ; ſo that they are not to be 


preſeryed like the parts of a dead body, but life is to 


be at the ſame time maintained in them and reſtored 
I deficient. But this intention will be anſwered prin- 
cipally by the application of the following. 
alt.] The fleſh of animals which corrupts in a 
few days, is preſerved ſound a long time after it has 
been ſprinkled all over with ſea ſalt, or immerged ina 
brine " the ſame; but then it is remarkable that the 


fleſh _ — means becomes harder. 1 fal- 


„ SES. 3 


3 —— it was in great uſe with 15 antient 
phyſicians againſt all putrid « TERS z. even, only the 
ſmell or vapours of vinegar revive the fick patient in 
putrid diſeaſes. It appears from daily experience that 
the fleſh of animals may be as well preſerved from pu- 


trefaction by. vinegar as by ſalt. In the mean tine 


vinegar has this good quality over ſalt, that it does 
not ſo much harden the fibres or veſſels, nor coa 92 


Ee 
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Even all the ſtronger acids which are o tained by dy 
force of fire from foſſils or mineral ſalts; ſuch as {piri 
ol nitre, ſea- ſalt, vitriol, fulphur, Cc. do albof them 
indeed retain putrefaction, but then they coagulate the 
EZ juices, and contract and harden the ſolids, which they; 
even: diſſolve and deſtroy if they are not ſufficiently 
diluted; from whence it is evident why this · mild acid, 
namely vinegar, which is prepared by a gentle fermen- 
tation, is in this diſorder preferable to thoſe ſkrongee | 
acids which are obtained by the force of fire. 

Wine and ſpirit of wine. It is a thing well known 
in Germany, that boar's fleſh is preſerved by.macerat- 
ing in wine, and that it Duinks: by that means; 
whence it appears that wine has an antiſeptie quality 
reſiſting putrefaction, and is [therefore ſuitable to this 
indication. But ſpirit of wine and the alcohol which 
is thence prepared is a moſt efficacious cemedy againſt 
pautrefaction; but then at the ſame time it ccagulates 
the blood and its ſerum, corrugating and contracting 
the voſſels; ſo that by this we may he able to preſerve 
the dead part of the bp and prevent the mortifica- 
tion 8 ſpreading, + but then lite can never be re- 
covered again in thoſe parts which have been preſerv⸗ 
ed by long macerating in the alcohol. Thus in that 
wonderful caſe which we mentioned in the commentary 
on 5. 429, numb. 4. The mortified leg Was a ed 
every day with ſpirit of turpentine, and it did not 


putrefy, but continued adhering to the living parts; 


dried up like a mummy ;. ſpirit of wine will be there- 
fore rather more {ſerviceable when diluted: with water, 
for then it may be both capable of preſerving the 
parts from corrupting, and avoid injuring or drying 
up the veſſels, ſo that it will not ſhrink the ſolids, nor 
coagulate the' fluids, as it is ſo-much weaker. vr ar 
Spices. ] Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts amen 
in the Materia Medica correſponding to this aphoriſm,” 
in which there is a power not only. of prefeeving dead 
bodies for a long time, but alſo of reviving the 
ſtrength of thoſe "_ are ill, wy their grateful effluvia: 
F--3 but 
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but the principal e, theſe recommended for this 
purpoſe are ſcordium, alliaria, rue, ſage, hore-hound, 
wormwood, tanſy, Sc. Concerning ſcordium Ga. 
len relates a wonderful ſtory, namely, that ſome 
men of indiſputable credit, wrote to him that after a 
battle, the dead bodies lay unburied for ſeveral days, 
and thofe who lay among the ſcordium which grew in 
ſome parts of the field were much leſs corrupted than 
the others; and that even of | theſe bodies the parts 
which touched that herb remained the leaſt corrupted. 
Hildanus recommends the ſame virtues in alliaria, 
though he even gives the preference to ſcordium ; and 
yet he attributes ſo much to that herb in the cure of a 
gangrene er ſphacelus, as alſo in putrid and ſordid 
ulcers, that he preſerved the expreſs juice of the plant 
In glaſſes with gil en the top, that he might not be 
deſtitute of this ſalutary remedy in the winter time. 

But in all theſe plants there is a ſubtle fragancy, upon 


* — * 


| which their medicinal virtues prinefpally depend, and 


. 


which by long boiling, eſpecially in open voſſels, 
exhales into the air, and leaves the decoction with lit- 
tle or no virtue in it. The beft method will be there- 
fore to infuſe this herb in A eloſe veſſel by pouring on 
ſcalding water, and after expreſſing the juice to add 
ſome wine, vinegar, ſalt, Sc. or ele the recent herb 
being ground to a poultice, may be mixed with vine- 
gar, falt, &c. and applied to the gangrenous parts in 
the form of a cataplaſm. But of what ſervice theſe 
and the like remedies frequently are, may appear from 
what has been ſaid in the commentaries on F. 338. 
8E CT. CECCXXNXIX.: 
Y the fame means (4 38.) alſo the ſolids are 
A preſerved from being injured. 
Pe Antidotis Lib. 7. cap. 12. Charter. Tom. XIII. pag. 883. 
> Obſervat. Chirurg. Centur. z. obſ. 94. pag. 171, 
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great quantity of juices over di 


and therefore diluent medicines applied extornally to 
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Ignis is ſufficiently evident; for the ſolid parts do 


not eaſily corrupt of their own nature, but becauſe of 
the juices which they contain, or which are brought to 
them: whence the parts of animals may be a long 
time preſerved without putrefying, after their contain- 
ed juices have been exhaled or dried u ß. 


3 
EY 


"SECT. cl. 


H E ſtagnating humours are reduced into 
motion. 1. By diluting them with watery 
liquors drank plentifully and applied alſo to the 
parts themſelves. 2. By ſtimulating the arteries 
with ſuch remedies as are oppoſite to the diſorder. 
By moving the juices themſelves by heat, 
ae and cordials. 4. By removing the too 
er diſtending the veſſels 


f hu K . 4 755 3 . 1 8 
by bleeding . 


It is evident from the definition of a gangrene, 
(419. ) that the juices ſtagnate in their containing veſ- 
ſels of the affected parts, ſince the vital influx of the 
humours by the arteries, and the efflux of them by the 
veins ceaſes in this diſorder :- but the particles of our 


juices unite together by reſt or ſtagnation, as we de- 


monſtrated in the commentaries on F. 119. and there- 
fore to reduce the ſtagnating fluids into motion, re- 


- quires the concreted particles to be again divided from 


each other, that they may paſs through the narroweſt _ 


_ extremities of the veſſels, and then they are to be put 


in motion, of which they were before deſtitute; and 
at the ſame time the veſſels are to be relaxed or opened 
if they are contracted or diminiſhed in any part. But 
all theſe intentions are anſwered by the following. 
I.] The whole ſkin is repleniſhed with the mouths of 
ſmall abſorbingveins throughoutevery part of the body; 
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the eces Parts, may inſinuate themſelves by the 
mouths of theſe veins, and mix with the blood itſelf, 
ſo. as to paſs by the laws of circulation throughout 
every point of the body. But how much force, di- 

luent and reſolving medicines have in removing che 


concretions of ſtagnating juices, was ſaid before in the 
commentaries on F. 134. numb. 2. and 134. where it 


was alſo demonſtrated that diluent fomentations applied 


to the affected. parts, were not only ſerviceable, inal- 
much as their watery parts inſinuated immediately into 


| 2 abſorbing. veins, but alſo ĩnaſmuch as they relax 


ae e and, e ag vital hu aum grore $0- 
pioully and pawer 
by this means Lhe len g liquors — Hon were wk 


and mixed with the whole mals, were more 
— 2x 52, $23 3 tao 
larly derived into ie! Patts. | If now We alſo 


795. "car. 3. At will appear r diluent l : 
ternal application entgr the extretrities-of 


the exhaling arteries themſelves , namely, when their 


larger branches are obſtructed, for then ele ultimate 


extremities being empty of bein guide, callapſe to- 
gether, and attract or de in liquors by that power 
which is common to all mall tubes. If then a large 


- quantity of liquors of the {ame nature is drank, while 


in the mean time theſe; external applications are uſed, 
2 reſolution of the concreted fluids will be procured in 
a re 2 Megree 3 as is poible for diluent liquors to 


: 24 But ſince water is the only liquor Which dilutes 
our juices, and as that is in itſelf unactive, a motion 
is therefore required in the heart and arteries to move 


and actuate the ſame. But in the gangrenous parts 


there is a ſtagnation ſo that although diluents are ap- 
plied both externally and internally, yet they will not 
produce any good effect, unleſs a motion is excited in 


the juices at the ſame time. Hence therefore an in- 


cxeaſed motion of the humours throughout the whole 


"© ache c a moderate derer will be always ſervice- 


able 


ſu 


At 
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juch things, — au; ghnent the circulation by 


a gentle ſtimulus (ſee the — on F. 398. 
numb. 11) ſuch as an infuſion of ſaffafras wWobd; the 

three ſorts of ſanders, rue, alliaria, c. And Hines - 
all our juices ſpontaneoufly tend to putrefaction when 

they ſtagnate, as we obſerved at 9. 80. therefore it is 
uſual to — — 1 pecially the 
expreſied } uices © vegetables, as © citrons, Oranges, 
currants, ER or fermented acids, as wine or yd 
all which rather attenuate and diffolve than coagulate 


the blood. Now according-as'there"is a danger of a 


greater or leſs putrefaction, mote or leſs of acids is to 
be uſed in the diet and medicines : But hen the gan- 
rene ariſes from old age, weakneſs, or à cold and 
phlegmatic indiſpoſitzon of the Juices, While as yet 
there are no ſigns of putrefaction: it will then be pro- 
per to uſe volatile oily fates, elbeirs, er tin- 
tures, Se. = ADS; 1+ e 9 22 

3. By heat: Herfect life, chat is health in the Wh 
hay always accompanied wirh an equal heat dif- 
fuſed throughout every 2 erer. to the extremities. 
The vital powers eaſed or — >. 
ſo the heat is pro 2 at 
length in the dead bod — there! is an 
abſolute cold and reſt, But heat or warmth is not 
only a companion and ſign of preſent life, but alſo 
hen life is as it were — or removed fromthe parts, 
it is again rouſed i into n by warmth. We ſee that 
frogs in winter are in a manner dead, and lie buried 
without nnn even in the midſt of ice; 


The vital tamen ah he chick lodged in the © ſubs 
of colliquamentum in the egg, continues there unactive 
and without growing, until it isreduced into action ot 
3 by a due degree of warmth; and it even appears 

from che laſting nnen, ak the [penerratings Reau- 


mure 
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mare*, that the life of inſets may be excited and de. 

refed, prolonged and ſhortened at pleaſure by expo. 
| {ing them to a greater or leſs degree of heat. Even the 
- ancients ſeem to have been acquainted with this won- 
derful property of heat or fire, by-which every thing 
in nature is animated. For Plutarch writes, that the 
moſt wiſe king Numa ordered fire to be worſhipped, as 
the principal cauſe of all things. Mobiliffimus enim in 
natura ignis eſt. Matus autem eſt, aut cum motu ejus 
generatio. Alia vero materiæ partes, calore deſtitutz, 
torpide jarentes & mortuis ſimiles, 'defiderant ignis vim, 
velut animam : que ſimulac acceſſit, conferunt ſe ad agen. 
dum aliquid. aut patiendum. For fire is the moſt 
<< moveable ſubſtance in nature, and it either is mo- 


t tion itſelf or is generated with motion. But ſome 


« parts of matter; are deſtitute: of heat, as lying at 
<< reſt, and as it were dead, and which require to be 


animated by fire, which they no ſooner receive but 
< they are ready to perform or ſuffer any kind of 


& action.“ Hence therefore it is evident how much 
may be expected from external heat, in order to reduce 
the ſtagnating juices into motion, provided thoſe re-. 
medies are uſed at the ſame time which prevent putre- 
faction, which might otherwiſe be feared from thence. 
FPxictions.] — g the ſeveral uſes of friction, 
and the manner in which it increaſes the motion of the 
tumours through the body, or through the parts affect- 
ed, we treated before in the commentary on F. 28. 
and it may be therefore ſufficient for us here to remark 
that the alternate preſſure and relaxation of the veſſelꝭ 
made in every friction ſupplies their action upon the 
contained humours; ſo that thus the ſtagnating juices 
may be moved through the veſſels, agreeable to the 

of this intention: Frictions will be therefore 
extremely uſeful in a gangrene which ariſes in the ex- 
tremities from weakneſs or old age, or when it is only 


© Memoires pour PHiſtoire des infefies Tom: II. Mem: 2 
* Plutarchi Camillus Tom. I. pag. 139. 


approaching; 
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roaching ; but when a ne is feared after vio+ 
lon 2 only — — 
cautiouſly and prudently applied can be of any ſervice; 
for by a more rough treatment of the veſſels diſtended 
with impervious juices, they will be ruptured and 
deſtroyed. | Rd ql as | CE TY EL SED 263 © r 
Cordials.] Since the heart is the principal cauſe of 


all thoſe motions hy which: we eſtimate the vital pow- 


ers, therefore all ſuch remedies as increaſe theſe motions 


are termed cordials, eyen though they do not always 
act immediately upon the heart itſelf. But cordials 


are chiefly of two kinds, namely, ſuch as fill the veſ- 
ſels with proper juices, or ſuch as put thoſe juices in 
motion, with which the veſſels are already filled; but 
it is of | theſe latter, concerning which we here prin- 
cipally treat, ſince the curative indication requires the 
ſtagnating juices to be put in motion. For this pur- 
pole wine with the juice of citrons, oranges, and the 
like pleaſant acids are chiefly ſerviceable, fince they are 
alſo oppoſite at the ſame time to the putrefaction to be 
feared in a gangrene. See a regular hſt of theſe cor, 


_ dials in. 1112. of the inſtitutes which are introduc- 


tory to the preſent aphoriſm. 4 289Jin 
4. Since it was ſaid before that in the cure of a 
gangrene, the ſtagnating humours were to be put in 
motion and the vital powers excited, it may perhaps 
ſeem wonderful that we ſhould now recommend bleed- 
ing in the like diſorder, ſince that is well known to 
diminiſh the quantity of the humours, and to weaken 
the vital powers, But notwithſtanding this, this eva- 
cuation will be always ſerviceable in a gangrene, when 
there is a plethora either throughout the whole body, 
or elſe in the particular part itſelf affected, whoſe veſ- 


ſels are ſtuffed up with impervious juices, and too 


much diſtended by the force or impulſe of the juices 
urging behind the obſtructions; for it was demon- 
ſtrated in the commentary on F. 106. thumb. 4. that 
a ſtoppage of the circulation and a rupture of the veſ- 
ſels or a gangrene was to be feared from too ome a 

Tx | | ulneſs; 
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fulneſs; and in the commentaries on F. 100. it wa 
ed that the ſame bad conſequences would follow 

| ren great a motion of the blood through the veſ. 
fels: It was 0 obſerved before in the commencary 
on F. 398. numb. 1. that bleeding diminifned the 
quantity of diſtending humours, and reſtored the veſ 
ſels to their elaſtic vibrations, which is extremely ne- 
_ to procure a motion in the ſtagnating juices. - 
It might perhaps be-feared, that emptying the vel. 
els by bleeding, would facilitate the abſorption or re. 
turn of the matter into the depleted veins; but this is 
a ſcruple which ought not to be admitted, uitleſs there 
is alſo a fever attending at the ſame time, by which 
thejuices have a violent motion outwards; ſo as to pre. 
vent the ingreſs of che purrid-marter, | by the veans, 
| {according to $. 435. numb. 1.) and beſides this, the 
| action cannot be conſiderable ſo long as their re- 
Mains any hopes of reſtoring the ſtagnating juices to 
their proper motion through the veſſels which are as yet 
found.” So that although ſome putrid humours may 


enter the incipient veins, they may nevertheleſs: be 


waſhed out from the blood by plentiful drinking of 
diluent liquors, (fee numb. 1. preceding) and- EVAacua» 
_ ted from the IR en ahve urine or ſweat.” 
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Ai. ) and frequently renewed, an-ineipient 
Zangrene is very often happily cured ig a mild 
: correion and diaphorefis. 


We: ought not eaſily to deſpair, even U 0 a gan- 


T ne appears to be invading the part, provided thoſe 


are not yet preſent, by which we diſcover the 
abe to be actually broke, and their humours extra- 
ed. | For if all theſe remedies mentioned in the 


be N here cited, are timely 5 
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and the uſe of them ee continued, we very of- 
ten find that life returns again into the parts which were 


ſuppoſed to be dead. Nor can it be of any bad con- 
ſequence to make trial of theſe remedies, even when 


= is but the leaſt hope of ſucceſs; becauſe the yer 
ſame remedies are alſo uſed in thoſe caſes, where no- 
thing more can be expected than a ſe Fall er of the 
dead from the living parts, as we fall pin at 
: N menen therefore the Grapicien ofa EN 
violent inflammation may ſuddenly go off without any 
correction of its cauſe, and the heat of the affected 
part which before looked very red, now begins to leſ- 


ſen or change, or even though ſome ſmall puſtules ap- 


pear in the ſkin filled with ichor or ] ymph, even then 
theſe remedies may be tried with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, 
ſince as yet we are only informed that the ſmall veſſels 
are ruptured which connect the cuticle and true ſkin 
together. For it was {aid in the commentaries. on $. 

419. that it; is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh betwirt 
amoſt violent inflammation and an incipient gangrene; 


| becauſe a violent inflammation tends. to the death of 


the parts, and in an incipient gangrene the life of the 
arts is not yet removed or deſtroyed. When there- 
s the diſorder ſeems to be in a ſtate berwixt an in- 


flammation and a gangrene, the moſt efficacious fe- 


medies are to be uſed at one and the ſame time; for if 
the ſame cauſes continue to act, the veſſels will ſoon be 
deſtroyed, and their extravaſated juices will ſtagnate 
and putrefy ; but the veſſels being once deſtroyed, 
there is no longer any hopes of reducing the ſtagnat- 
 Theremark- 

caſe alledged in the hiſtory of contuſions, in the 
bee on §. 338. teaches us how ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly this method has been attended hh Ls | 


ceſs, even in lh moſt deplorable. IPs. Hin z nien 
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B their moſt Fuid parts exhaled, while at the 
fame time the veſſels are alſo broke or deſtroyed, 
the diſorder cannot then yield to theſe remedies, 
nor can the corrupted parts be reſtored to their 


8 E c T. ccccxLII. 


former healthy ſtate, but even the adjacent liv- 


ing parts which continue in motion, will be much 
injured by thoſe corrupted juices which a are not 
capable of exhalin 1 


But while the ſeveral ne are uſed, of which 
we treated in the two preceding aphoriſms, the phyſi 
cian or ſurgeon oughtto inſpect the affected part every 


three or four hours if it lies within ſight, and endea- 


vour carefully to diſcover whether any ſigns appear of 
life returning or increaſing in the part, or whether every 
thing advances for the worſt, the colour being g changed 


into a pale, brown, livid or black; for then he may 


be certainly aſſured that the part is dead, and the veſ- 
ſels ſo far deſtroyed that there is not che leaſt hope of 
reſtoring them to their vital motion. The ſtagnatin 

Juices therefore ſpontaneouſly degenerate into a ſtate of 


putrefaction, (5. 80); the ſolid fibres and veſſels are 
diſſolved, and the whole is the ſooner corrupted in 


proportion, as the air has a more ready acceſs to the 
extravaſated humours. But it was demonſtrated in 
$.. 82. that our humours received ſuch an alteration by 
putrefaction, that the watery part exhales, and the 
falts which were naturally mild, ſaponaceous, and it 


ſome degree fixed, becomeacrid, alcaline and 2 — 5 


and the remainder of the oil which'is more 
combines with the earthy parts and forms a biet 

foul matter. All theſe e eee therefore follow; 
when the part 18 Poſſeſſed with a confirmed n 


U T if the 3 Juices are already outrefied, and 


| tum : inflammatio, in id quod integrum e 
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and the dead parts after exhaling their moſt ſubtle juices, 
are frequently dried up ſo as to form a hard covering 


| like leather, which is called the os eſchar. 
ie 


But under this eſchar the living parts lie concealed ; 
and therefore if we ſtimulate the arteries, . or much in- 
creaſe the motion of the juices through the yet living 
veſſels, by cordials, friftions, or external hear, 'the 
living veſſels will be compreſſed and rubbed againſt the 
hard and inperſpirable cruſt, from whence a new in- 
fammation will follow again ſpeedily -tending to a 


| gangrene, ſo that in a little time the diſorder will be 


augmented into a ſphacelus or compleat mortification, 
in which all the parts are corrupted even to the bone; 


or the putrefaction will ſpread thro' the panniculus adi- 


poſus into the circumjacent parts, and by that means 
propagate the diſorder by degrees throughout the body. 
This has been very well expreſſed by Celſus in the paſ- 


ſage which we before quoted from him in the com- 


mentary on $. 429. for after ſaying concerning a gan- 
grene that the fleſh of the ulcer u Feae black, livid, 
dry, and is generally full of dark coloured puſtules 
next to the ſkin, Sc. He then adds, omniaque ea ſimul 
ſerpunt; ulcus in locum puſtuloſum : puſtulæ in eum, qui 
pallet aut livet: pallor aut livor in id, quod i, flamma- 

Fl tranſit, &c. 
And all theſe ſpread at the ſame time; the ulcer or 
* gangrene creeps to the part where the puſtules ap- 
« peared, the puſtules invade the part which looked 
pale or livid, while the pale or livid colour takes 
+ place in the parts which were inflamed, and the 


| © inflammation paſſes on to the ſound part, Fe eto 
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[\ Herefore, the whole intention in this caſe, 
(442.) is to procure: a' ſeparation of the 


L f Me Vs 5 4 | 
dead from the living parts. 1 
f 2.0 « Fry. : 74%! ; Ty! et 4 to 1 144 : 
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Since there no longer remains à circulation of the 
humours through the parts thus affected, and 23 
is impoſſible to reſtore them to their natural ſtate; it 
is evident from what was ſaid before, that the only ic. 
medy which then remains, is to remove that which 
is, —— mortified; that it may not [injure the ſubja- 
cent living parts by its preſſure, nor mee or Dorey 
Gems MUS N weng g $03 | 
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| 5 vr Us ſeparation of the dead Tr th 

"I living parts, is always performed by the vital 
force of the blood, and humours ruſhing againſt 
the borders of the gangrenous eſchar, where be- 
ing obſtructed or r a ſuppuration is by 
that means produced (387.) whence follows a 


diſſolution of the fibres wi oy cunecr che gan 


grenous t to >the found * . 


Rut f it may be . in ABLE manner is 51 ph 


tion of the gangrenous, from the contiguous living 
parts brought about? for the vital motion of the hu- 


mours through the veſſels, cannot act upon the dead 
er which are deſtitute of oh motion; nor can this 


* 


powers remain oe 8 in, that part = 


the gangrenous eruſt adheres to the ſound or living 
parts; becauſe there the humours flowin ng thee: h the 
living veſſels are ſtoppedz bein A es vin 


I 
through the gangrenous cruſt, ar rhe inflation 
on? 8 Which 
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which is here formed, cannot be reſolved or carried 
off by diſcuſſion, ſince it 1s impoſſible to open the ex- 
tremities of the obſtructed veſſels ; and therefore it 
muſt tend either to a ſuppuration or a gangrene; 
ſince in this caſe there is no danger of a ſeirrhus, All 
the endeavours of art therefore are to be directed to 
procure a ſuppuration in this part, namely, in the 
confines betwixt the gangrenous and ſound parts, 
which may be obtained either ſpontaneouſly or by art 
under thoſe conditions mentioned at $. 387. The 
vital motion of the humours is therefore to be ſo regu- 
lated as to be greater than in health, and yet not too 
violent; the mild nature of the humours is to be pre- 
ſerved, and their putrefaction prevented: and then 
the continual ſtruggle betwixt the vital humours im- 
pelled through the living and pervious veſſels to the 
angrenous part, will by degrees break the ſides of 
” veſſels, and ſeparate the coheſion of the living 
from the dead parts, while the humours extravaſated 
from the ruptured veſſels are conyerted into matter, as 
was ſaid before in the commentaries on F. 387. But 
as the gangrenous or dead parts are no longer lopphed 


with the vital juices, the more fluid parts of thols 
| which they contained will be exhaled and dried up-by 


the warmth of the adjacent living parts and the am- 
bient air, whence contracting in all their dimenſions, ' 
they will recede more and more from the living parts, 
ry ths as the extremities of the living veſſels begin 
to be diſſolved by ſuppuration. Hereupon follows a 
hiſſure, which perfectly ſeparates all the dead or gan- 
Es from the living parts, and then there is no 

onger any danger of the gangrene ſpreading ; but noẽẽcw 
the gangrenous eſchar appears almoſt like an iſſand in 

the middle of the living parts, the middle of it gene- 
tally remaining d for ſome time after irs ſides have 


been diſſolyed ö looſened, till at length the ſame 


ing to act, it contracts itſelf more and 
and at laſt feparates intirely from the 
raving a clean ulcer. But a ſuppuration - 
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is the only method by which nature can ſeparate the 
dead or corrupted from the living parts, as was ſaid in 
abe commentary on 458. nord. 7. and they ar 
confirmed by the authority of Hippocrates. Thoſe 
who would be wiſer than nature, and think to procure 
à more ſpeedy feparation. of the dead or gangrenous 
from the living parts by inciſion, cauterization, &. 
are certainly much in the wrong; ſince in either of 
theſe methods, ſome of the dead parts are left 
behind, or elſe the living parts are deſtroyel together 
with thoſe which are corrupted. For when butter of 
antimony, or the cauſtic liquor prepared by diſſolving 
mercury in aqua fortis, which Belloſte highly re- 
commends, is applied to the F enen parts which 
ate next to the living parts, the putrefaction may in- 
deed by that means be ſometimes prevented from ſpread- 
ing, but a ſeparation of the dead from the living parts 
can be never this way affected. For whatever living 
arts are touched with theſe cauſtics, are immediatelj 
deſtroyed or killed, and muſt be > ia feparated after- 
wards from the living parts by a fuppuration. There- 
fore all that can be enketed by this means, is to pre- 
feribe limits or bounds to the ſpreading gangrene, in 
which bounds or limits the parts are indeed dead, but 
fo changed by theſe penetrating and powerful acid 
ſpirits, as to prevent the putrefaction from n 
any farther. Thus an intermediate circle is formed 
betwixt the gangrenous or corrupted and living parts, 
by which all intercourſe or communication is cut off 
from betwixt them. But this intermediate margin is 
itſelf a dead ſubſtance, and muſt be ſeparated from 
the living parts with which it coheres ; and that ſepa- 
ration can be only performed by a ſuppuration pro- 

. cured by nature, as we immediate h ce obſerved. 
Me are taught by chirurgical oH ations, that the 
Icarification of gan renous parts is often very uſeful, 
in order to ſuffer the antiſeptic renWjes to pgpetrats 
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more deeply into the parts, and to prevent their putre- 
faction; but then it alſo appears from the ſame obſer- 
vations, that the method of ſeparating the gangrenous 
from tlie living parts by the Knife is always unſuc- 
ceſsful. The celebrated le Morte *, whom we have ſo 
often quoted, ingenuouſly confeſſes that he has ſeveral 
times attempted to ſeparate the dead from the living 
| parts by the knife, ſince hie had ſeen the ſame practice 
in the hoſpitals by ſurgeons of the beſt repute ; | but 
he always found this method attended with the worſt 
| ſucceſs. ' A gangrene aroſe about tlie os coceygrs in a 
woman, who lying ill of an acute diſeaſe, diſcharged 
her fæces inſenſibly: the ſpreading of which gangrene 
was in vain attemfited to be ſtopped by flight ſcarifi- 
cations; nor was there more ſucceſs from a deep in- 
ciſion made all round ſo as to ſeparate the gangrenous : 
from the living parts, defending them at the ſame time 
with antiſeptic fornentations: He afterwards cut off 
the gangrenous or corrupted parts, whence the patient 
was obliged to lie upon either fide z and by removing 


in this manner the corrupted parts by repeatedincifiods, 


he laid bare the whole os roccygrs, and a large part of 
the os ſacrum, together with he trochanters of each 
thigh bone, and part of the offs Mn, till at length 
the miſerable patient expired; and he adds, that he 
has frequently ſeen the ſame method uſed, but always 
without ſucceſs. Nor is this at all wonderful,” ſince in 
ſuch a caſe the dead or gangrenous parts are a defence to 
the ſubjacent living parts, that they may not be corrod. 
ed and injured by the urine and feces. Add to this, that 
ſo long as there is any ſuch acute diſeaſe attended with 
an intenfibilility in thoſe parts, the weight of the body 
itſelf preſſing too long upon any dne part, will pro- 
duce a gangrene of that part when the poſtate of the 
body is changed, if the living parts are freed from 
the gangrenous covering. But when in ſuch à caſt 


2 Trait? complet des Operations de Chirutz - Tom. 1”, Ok ſel b. 
198, & 299, Sc. pag. 335. & ſeq. | 
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the gangrenous parts are only ſcarified in a ſlight man 


ner, and the putrefaction prevented by efficacious fo- 
mentations, g the whole ſeparation to nature, 
the cure is 8. obſerved to ſucceed well in that 
caſe, when the diſeaſe is gone off and the vital powets 
recruited ; and this even when the gangrene is very 
deep, as the forementioned author confirms by ſeveral 
inftances : He even confeſſes. that he has often ſeen 
thoſe gangrenous cruſts ſeparate ſpontaneouſly in poor 
| le without any manner of care, after they have 
been occaſioned by long lying upon the os coccygis and 
adjacent parts. I remember to have frequently ob- 
ſerved the ſame thing myſelf, the ſeparation ſucceed- 
ing without any ſcarification, only with the applica- 


tion of a little wine, vinegar and ſalt, to foment the 


yu. and 17 dee them from ee. 
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tioned before (433, to 441.) 
2. To expeditè or haſten the ſu ppuration. . 
3. To mollify or ſoften the eſchar. 0 


| Since 8 it is evident — 0 what has been ſaid, 


chat a perfect ſeparation of the dead from the living 
parts can be only affected by a ſuppuration; that 


. is che bende det that Gherfüäftunces of art 
are contained, 1. In . men- 


| ought then to be promoted and haſtened by all the al- 
ſiſtances of art: and at the ſame time, while this is per- 
forming, care is to be taken to prevent too great a pu- 


trefaction from arifing, which might infect the adjacent 


parts, or being abſorbed by the veins might diſturb the 
whole body. But of this we have treated in the apho- 
riſms which we have here cited. But ſince the gangre- 
nous eſchar is ſometimes dried or hardened like leather 
by the n of its Juices. * it is event. 8 ” 
char 


z 


or 
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| eſchar may be more eaſily ſeparated after ĩt has been 
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firſt moiſtened and mollified. 
SWC T. cc 


O haſten the ſuppuration, i it will 1 : 
able to ſcarify the corrupted down to the 


| living parts; for by that means the too great ſu 


preſſion of the circulation will be leſſened, and 


an abſceſs formed inſtead of a ſpreading gangrene, 
| by which abſceſs or ſuppuration the gangrenous 
| ſkin and fat are generally ſeparated from the ſub- 


jacent and as yet living parts. 


In ſome parts of the body the panniculis adipoſus, 
in which a phlegmon and gangrene are generally 
ſeated, is of a conſiderable thickneſs; and even where 
it is very thin, it becomes ſometimes diſtended to an 
incredible bulk when inflamed and ſtuffed up with im 
pervious blood and juices. If now a gangrene is ſeat- 
ed in this fat membrane, the living muſcles and their 


| tendons, Sc. will be buried under this dead maſs, nor 


will they be capable of removing the ſame, whence 
there will be danger of intercepting the circulation, 


and occaſion the gangrene to turn into a ſphacelus or a 


compleat mortification of the parts affected, extend- 
1ng even to the bones themſelves. In theſe caſes it is 


ſometimes uſual to make tranſverſe incifions * acroſs 


the former; but of ſuch a depth as not to injure the 
ſubjacent living and ſenſible parts, continuing them 
however - deep "enough to divide the dead parts cloſe 


to thoſe which are living. For it would be both cruel 
| and frequently dangerous to divide the living parts 


with a knife, which would render the return of- the 
1 matter into the blood much eaſter by being 


0 Garengeot Traits des e de en T0 II. pag. 
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TY applied 


Tom. X. pag. 388. 


applied to the apen veſſels in the recent wound, Which yet 
is a circumſtance that ought to he well guarded againſt, 


Accordingly the ancients * have ordered the gangre. 


nous parts to be inciſed only down to thoſe which are 
living; thus Celſus in treating of the cure of a gan- 
grene; Quidguid aridum eft, & intentione quadam proxi. 
mum quoque locum male babet, uſque ad {oy corpus 
concidere. Whatever part appears dry and has 
<« alſo the adjacent parts diſordered with a fort of di. 
<« ſtention, ought to be inciſed even to the ſound or 
„ living parts. For by this means there are a ſort of 
out-lets made, by which the ſubjacent living veſſels may 


| fiſe up and remove the incumbent dead parts, ſo as at 
the ſame time to renew and ſupply the loſt ſubſtance 


which was conſumed by the gangrene. Perfect 


the ſame thing is here performed as we mentioned in 


the Hiſtory of wounds in the head, namely, by perforat- 


ing the bones of the ſcull with many ſmall foramina of 


different depths according to the degree of corruption, 
or caries in the bone; for then the ſubjacent living 
veſſes riſe up through thoſe perforations, throw off the 
foul part of the bone and regenerate the loſt ſubſtance, 
Beſides this, the gangrenous parts being thus divided, 
there is a more ready entrance afforded to the antiſeptic 
fomentations and other medicines, to penetrateequally 
throughout the dead parts, and to defend the living 


parts from all putrefaction; and at the fame time allo 


the eſchars being ſoftened, may be more eafily ſepara- 


ted by the inſinuation of the emollient remedies ap- 


plied to the inciſions. After all theſe have been tried, 


if the vital powers remain ſtrong, the living parts 
will be inflamed all round the margin of thoſe which 
are gangrenous, ee e er will follow, by 
"which all thoſe dead parts bet, 
by ſcarification will be gradually ſeparated ; and thus 
the gangrene will be turned into a foul ulcer, which 


ore divided and-mollified 


> Galen, Meth. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib. II. cap. 11. Charter. 
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yet will be depurated more and more every day, while 
(which are commonly the only ſeats of a gatigrene, 


$. 420.) are conſumed, and as it were ſeparated from 


the ſubjacent living parts. But when a gangrene is 
ſeated in ſuch parts as are only covered with a 
{mall quantity of fat, the gangrenous cruſt is then 
ſo thin as not to require thoſe ſcarifications, which can- 


not then be made without injuring the ſubjacent living 


parts: AS for example, when a gangrene ariſes about 
the os ſacrum and coccys by too long lying upon the 
parts, the gangrenous cruſt is ſeldom thick, becauſe 


thoſe bones are covered with little more than the na- 
ked ſkin. | N | 25 
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and plentifully into theſe confines betwixt 


| he dead and the living parts, leaches, cupping- 


glaſſes and other attractive remedies frequently 
applied will be very ſerviceable. | 11 8 
Concerning theſe we treated in the commentaries on 
$. 435. numb. 2. But all theſe. are to take place 
when the impetus of the vital humours is languid 3 


for where there is a violent fever, it is often rather 


ſerviceable to diminiſh the too great force of the circu- 


lation: to which add, that theſe attractive remedies ap- 


plied to the parts are ſerviceable, inaſmuch as they de- 


rive or determine the diluent and antiſeptic remedies 
taken internally to exert their virtues moſtly upon thoſe 
parts, concerning which ſee what has been faid in the 
commentaries on . 134. FFF 
It may not be improper here to take notice of the 
uſe of the peruvian bark in the cure of Sangpget and 


mortifications, ſince it ſeems to appear from 


4 haſtening 


U T for the blood to flow more powerfully | 


r lee ate obſer- 
vations to be a ſpecific in theſe caſes, having a power 
able to ſtop the e of the ſpreading eyil, and 


a» 
* 
. 
* * 


night, nor had the mortification made any advance, 


8 Oofa GANGRENx. Sect. 447. 
haſtening the ſuppuration, by which a ſeparation is to 


be made of the dead from the living parts. There 
are now ten years elapſed ſince the celebrated ſurgeon 
of Northampton, named Ruſhworth, wrote a letter to 
the Royal Society of London, recommending the uſe 
of the bark for ſtopping the progreſs and curing gan- 
grenes and mortifications, of which he affirms himſelf 
to have had many inſtances. In the year following 


he wrote to Mr, Amyand, that he had uſed the ſame 


remedy with ſucceſs ſeven times in a compleat mor. 
tification; and eſpecially in an old man near eighty 
years of age, who had a mortification following a 


within twenty four hours after taking the bark, a 
paration followed of the dead from the living parts 
with a laudable ſuppùration or appearance of good mat. 
ter. The ſame thing was afterwards confirmed by the 
teſtimony of many other celebrated ſurgeons. Thus 
in a man of forty years old, who had a mortification 


without any manifeſt external cauſe, ſeated in the mid- 
dle of the back of the foot or inſtep near the toes, there 


was a wonderful ſpecimen given. of the efficacy of this 


remedy ; for after eight days trial with the uſual ex. 
ternal and internal remedies to no purpoſe, the ſphacelus 


had ſpread through the whole foot, and had begun to 


affect the tendo Achillis, and all the phyſicians and 


ſurgeons expected the death of the patient to be una. 
voidable, placing no hopes in amputating the part, 
becauſe there was a violent fever attending at the ſame 
time, his tongue appeared rough and dry, his looks 
wild, with thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, Sc. ſo that it was unani- 
mouſly agreed in this deſperate caſe to make trial of the 
efficacy of the Jeſuits-bark. A dramof this incompara- 
ble medicine was given every four hours to the patient, 


and the next morning every thing appeared to be altered 
for the better, even though the firſt doſe was given but 


the evening before: for the fever and other fymptoms 
were mitigated, and the patient reſted quietly in the 


The 


4 
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The next day a kind of moiſture was diſcharged from 
the affected part, and on the third day after giving the 

bark, there appeared two large abceſſes at the ancles, 
from whence it was evident that there was no longer 
any danger of the mortification aſcending higher. 
When again the bark was given in the ſame doſe every 


ſixth hour, a ſlight fever returned, nor was the appear- 


ance of the matter ſo laudable, and therefore it was 
again exhibited every. fourth hour as at firſt, and thus 
continued for the ſpace of twenty eight days; and 
after that again half a dram of the bark was alſo given 
every ſixth hour for five or ſix days longer. During 
the whole time of the cure the patient took ten ounces 
of the bark. All the muſcles. and tendons of the foot, 
which were already putrefied by a perfect mortification 
before the bark was given, were gradually ſeparated or 


caſt off; but the bones of the toes, metatarſus and tarſus. 


were laid bare and cut off by degrees as they were cor- 


rupted. The whole cure was compleated in about 


ſeven months, and the ends of the bones of the leg, 
namely of the tibia and fibula, were almoſt intirely 


covered with a firm cicatrix, fo that the patient could 


walk with a wooden leg, and afterwards acquired a 
good ſtate of health EG 1 
There are many more caſes of the like nature rela- 


ted in the ſame tranſactions, by which it appears that 


the uſe of the peruvian bark has reſtrained gangrenes 
and mortifications from ſpreading into the adjacent 
ſound parts; and that afterwards a happy ſeparation 
has been made of the dead from the living parts, not- 


withſtanding there was no ſign of an intermitting fever 


throughout the whole courſe of the diſorder, and even 


although the gangrene aroſe from an external cauſe; 


but what is more, while the bark was exhibited in its 
proper quantities, and at proper intervals, every thing 
ſucceeded happily, but upon intermitting its ule an al- 


* Philoſoph, Tranſactions ne. 426. pag. 429. & 434. Abridg- 
ment. Tom. VII. pag. 643— 652. N g 


teration 
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teration of all the ſymptoms was ſoon made for the 
worſe, and that agan upon returning to the uſe of the 
bark as before, it ſhewed the like happy effects. But 
yet there are two caſes related in the {ame tranſaQiong, 
from whence it appears that the patients were loſt and 
the gangrene not intirely conquered, notwithſtanding 
the uſe of the bark. Namely in a dropſical patient 
when the legs were ſcarified to difcharge the collected 
7 — whence a mortification followed which was 
opped by uſe of the bark, but then the patient was 
royed by an incurable jaundice ; for being ex- 
| bauten by the diſeaſe and evacuating medicines, a 
gangrene invaded the other leg, proving fatal in its 
conſequences. The other caſe obſerved was in a man 
of fifty years old, who by a cachexy from too plenti- 
fully drinking of wine, had a phlegmon in the toes 
and inſteps ot his foot, which degencrated i into a mor- 
| tification. Many remedies were uſed without ſucceſs 
both externally and internally, for the mortification 
ſpread daily, accompanied with a flow fever, and a co- 
pious diſcharge of a very limpid urine, till at length two 
icruples of the bark were given every four hours ; and 
although the uſe of this remedy was continued for ſe- 
veral days, yet the mortification and copious diſcharge 
of urine continuing, neither of them were any ching 
better, but the patients expired in a fortnight's time, 
There are many more cates which prove the efficacy 
of the bark in the curing of gangrenes and mortifica- 
tions related in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays * But 
as gangrenes frequently, and mortifications ſometimes 
happily ſtop even in old people without the uſe of the 
bark, ſo as to procure a happy ſeparation of the dead 
from the living g parts, and compleat the cure as I have 
ſometimes ſeen; it is not therefore as yet in my pow- 
er to determine any thing in this reſpect from my own 
experience; 925 the thing 1 is ec of ſo much i im- 


'd . pops Tm Tom. III. pag. 35.—47. Com. Iv. pag. 


1 2 portance, 
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poctance, that no one ought to omit the opportunity 
of trying what the bark can effect in theſe diſorders, 


Ee T, ccc 


== H E inciſed or ſcarified parts (446.) are to 
befomented with warm liquors refiſtingpu= 


trefaction (438.) and the hardneſs of the eſchars 
(389.) is to be ſoftened by the uſe of emollients 


In order to make a ſeparation of the dead or gan- 
renous from the living parts which adhere together, 
it will be very proper to mollify and moiſten the gan- 
grenous cruſt to ſuch a degree as that it may almoſt 


appear in a fluid ſtate; but in doing this there is al- 
ways danger of putrefaction: and therefore ſuch things 


ought to be applied which have not only the power of 


mollifying bur alſo reſiſt putrefaction. Hence therefore 
when the gangrenous parts are fomented with alcohol 
or ſpirit of wine camphorated, the putrefaction is in- 


deed by. that means prevented, but then all the parts 
are hardened ; and when thoſe ſpirits penetrate into 
the living parts through the deep ſcarifications, they 


occaſion the living parts alſo to mortify and by that 


means produce a new gangrenous cruſt. _ But when 


theſe parts are fomented with emollient fomentations, - 


that which is dead and incumbent upon the ſcarified 


| paſs is ſo relaxed and looſened, that it hardly. any 


onger coheres to the living veſſels, and may therefore 


- 


be very eaſily ſeparated by the force of the vital hu- 
mours impelled through the as yet ee In 
is aphoriſm, 


the Materia Medica correiponding to 


we are furniſhed with a liquor or fomentation of this 
nature which very ſtrongly reſiſts putrefaction; and 
in the ſame place there are alſo ſome forms of cata- 


plaſms ſerving to mollify the enen eſchars. It is 


ſome antiſeptic liquor 
upon 
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upon the parts before the application of theſe cata. 
plaſms, and thus they very well combine the aſſiſtance 
of theſe two remedies together. A ſimple cataplaſm 
may be very well compoſed for this purpoſe of the 
meal of oats or rye which ſoon turns ſour boiled in 
ſkimmed milk, adding towards the end of ſome green 
rue bruiſed, and a ſmall quantity of ſal ammoniacum 
with a little linſeed oil or ſome other oil to prevent 


the cataplaſm from drying and hardening upon the 


part. 
8 ECT. CCCCXLIX. 


Ortified parts which hang looſe, or which 

IVI are ſeparated from the reſt are to be re- 

moved either by the plyers or ſciſſars after the 
gangrenous eſchars are mollified  _ 


During the application of the forementioned re- 
medies, the gangrenous eſchars divided by ſcarification 
begin to diſſolve and ſeparate from the living parts, 
in ſuch a manner that they adhere only in a few points: 
and when furgeons are over diligent to keep the parts 
clean, they pull off theſe portions of the gangrenous 
eſchars with their plyers with no {mall pain to the pa- 
tient; inſomuch that they ſometimes excite a convul- 
fion or cramp in the tendinous parts by irritating or 


pulling the mucous capſules of the tendons, as is evi- 
dent from medical and chirurgical obſervations al- 


ledged in the commentaries on F. 164. How prejudi- 
clĩal or even cruel it 1s to cut or pull off dead parts be- 
fore they have been mollified, while they ſtrongly 
cohere with the living, was ſaid before in the com- 
mentary to $. 444. But nature who is fo frequently of 
herſelf ſufficient in the cure of diſeaſes, will perform 


the ſeparation of the dead from the living parts which 


ſhe has once begun; and therefore all that art can per- 
' form is to procure healthy juices to flow through the 
151 ; 278 living 
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living veſſels in a due quantity and with a due impetus 
by ſupplying the patient with a proper diet and me- 
dicines, ſo that by the continual ſtruggle of the veſſels the 


| gangrenous eſchars may be repelled after they are mol- 


filed and relaxed by the uſe of cataplaſms and fomen- 


| tations, reſtraining at the ſame time the putrefaction 


which might be feared by the uſe of antiſeptic medi- 
cines. But whatever parts appear looſe and free from 
cohefion with the living parts, ſuch ought to be re- 
moved, leſt by remaining too long upon the part and 
putrefying, they ſhould corrupt and injure the ſub- 
jacent tender veſſels; or if any portions of the gan- 


| grenouseſchars are pendulous and adhere but by aim all 


part, they are to be cut off with a pair of ſciſſars, 
leaving that part behind which as yet adheres to the 

living veſſels ; for by pulling ſuch parts forcibly off 
from the living veſſels, a treſh bleeding. wound is 
made, which, may be much injured, by the gangre- 
nous or putrid matter, ſince that matter may be eaſily 
abſorbed by the open/mouths of the lately divided vei- 
ſels. It may be therefore taken as a general rule in 
this caſe, not to take off any part which will give 
pain to the patient, or occaſion a free bleeding in the 

removal. et ee 


8 — 
— 
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O the whole affected part warm cataplaſms 
| 4 are to be continually applied, and conſtantly 
kept in action, by adminiſtring an external warmth 
or heat, which cataplaſms may be compoſed. of 
emollient, diaphoretic and anodyne ingredients. 


Since the vital humours have no motion through the 
gangrenous parts, that heat will be wanting in them 
which reſults from the ſame motion; and therefore 
this deficiency is to be ſupplied by an external warmth. | 
But it is very evident that this external warmth is to 

eee : _ 
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take place only when the gangrenous eſchars are of 4 
conſiderable thickneſs, for otherwiſe the heat of the 
ſubjacent living parts will be ſufficient. Hence alfo it 
is uſual to prefer the uſe of cataplaſms in theſe caſes, 
rather than fomentations; becauſe the former retain 
their heat longer and are not ſo ſoon dried up, whence 
they do not require to be ſo frequently renewed. But 
theſe cataplaſms may be comimodiouſly retained warm 
by the application of thoſe hot bricks or tiles which 
we mentioned before. But in thoſe cataplaſms there 
is alſo required an emollient force, as was ſaid on {, 
448. joined with ſuch things as reſtrain putrefaction, 
and gently ſtimulate the living veſſels by their agree. 
able ſpicy nature (S. 435. numb. 2.) Theſe remedies 

are Ghetefore to be various according to the different 
nature of the affected parts. For if they appear dry, 
emollient and moiſtening remedies will be chiefly ſer- 
viceable ; but if there are ſigns of a violent putre- 
faction, antiſeptic medicines will be more plentifully 
called for. If a paleneſs, coldneſs, and weakneſs 
prevails throughout the whole body, or in the affected 
part, it will be proper to uſe” a larger quantity of ſti- 


mulating ſpices ; and on the-contrary it a violent in. 


flammation appears round the margin of the gangrene, 
it will be of more ſervice to uſe elder-flowers, houlſe-leak 
and other coolers, as will be uſeful. But it is uſual to add 
anodynes to theſe cataplaſms to obtund and mitigate 
the ſenſe of pain, which is often very ſevere and tt6u- 
bleſome, during . the, ſeparation of the gangrenbus 
eſchars from the ſubjacent living parts. For theſe 
eſchars adhere to the living and ſenſible parts in an in- 
finite number of points; and therefore as they gra- 
dually contract and ſhrink in all their dimenſions, there 
is a flow diſtraction or laceration of the ſenſible nervous 
fibres in the living parts which adhere to the ſurfaceof 
the gangrenous eſchar; from whence pain ariſes (220, 
221.) From hence therefore it is again evident how 
uſeful emollient and ralaxing remedies are in this caſe, 
| fince they occaſion a more ſpeedy ſeparatibn of the 

— b gangre- 
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gangrenous parts, and at the Taine time mitigate the 


an which ariſes-from the diſtehtisn of the nervous 

bres, as we proved before in the commentaries on $. 
228. numb. 1. But at the ſame time may be added 
to theſe cataplaſms ſuch things as diminiſh the ſenſe of 

ain, while its cauſes continue, ſuch às the hen-bane 
and the nightſhade of the. ſhops,.. &c. But in che 
Materia Medica correſponding to this aphoriſm, we 
are ſupplied ith the form of a rapie for this 


8 E C. r. ECCCLA, 


O this purpoſe alſo a ſeldom uncovering of 
1 = will Sona more ee is ac 


ey gale rok 
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times ſpreads, IH been before demonſtrated by the 
moſt faithful medical and chiru ical obſervations; 
and therefore it is 4 cuſtom with ſome furgeons tp fre- 
quently open and inſpect the gangrenous parts upon 
every occaſion, and this with ſome Juſtice; linde the 
gangrene has not yet appeared to have ſtopped in its 
progreſs. © But after that fiſfure or. diviſion Which ſe. 
patates the dead from the living parts has appeared all 
found the 5 8 and fixed the bounds of the he ſpree 
ing diſorder Beyond which it cannot paſs, there is theb 
no ) danger even though the cataplaſm be ſuffered to 
continue a long time upon the parts without being fe- 
hewed,; fince the continuity berwixt the dead and living ? 
parts is now diffolved for theſe cataplaſmis conſiſt 
ſuch things as prevent the putrefaction that might be 
feared, and the gangrenous cruſts are by this continudl 


maceration fo mollified and diffolyed, that they eaſily 


ſeparate by the mild ſuppuration which is here ſo ne- 
ceffary. But when the dreffinss are frequently tene 
ed, the air has a free admiffion to the livine parts, 

hence 
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whence it will be i injurious to the gangrenous cruſt, ag 
ve demonſtrated in the commentary on §. 204. and 
this more eſpecially when the ſurgeon keeps the parts 
a long time expoſed to examine them with his inſtru. 
ments, or clean them, as is often done with too much 
exactneſs. It may be ſufficient for the ſurgeon to come 
three or four times in aday, and endeavour to diſcern 
whether he can ſmell any thing of putrefaction, and if 
nothing of that nature Yeu the dreſſings may be 
continued upon the parts for the {pace Wo dene fou 
Durs. 


SEC T. ccc. 


THEN all ies: means (446. to 495 


have been uſed, the eſchar contracts, and 
the ſcarified parts appear moiſt, while the edges 


of the ſound parts ſwell, look red, and tend to ſup- 


purate, ſo that the dead parts begin to looſen, 
which is a ſign that a ſeparation will follow, that 


a ſtop is about to be put to the ſpreading diſorder, 


and that in a little time the Prin: will 30 1 995 
ted or cleanſed. 


After the oct humours flowing to the li of 
the gangrenous eſchars have diffolved the connecting 
fibres wh 

then the extremities 
| ſunder by that force which we explained | in the com- 
mentaries on I. 158. numb. 1. and in the mean time 
the gangrenous eſchars, which no longer receive any 
thing from the veſſels, are deprived of their more 
fubtle juices, by the warmth of the adjacent parts, 
whence they become dry and contracted in bulk, re- 
ceding from the ſurface of the living parts to which 


they adhered ; and thus is formed that diviſion which 


_ ſeparates the living from the gangrenous parts, and at 


the ſame time fixes certain bounds to the ſpreading 


4 diſor der. 


ich join the 5 to the ſound parts, 
the living veſſels are drawn a- 
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diſorder. But in thoſe places where the living vefiik © 
are free from the gangrenous eſchars, the perſptratioa 


| begins to be carried on, and the humours difcharge 


themſelves by the open mouths of the yeffels, whence 
2 moiſture then appears in that fiſſure or divifion be- 
twixt the parts, and is a good fign of life returning into 
the parts. But it the gangrenous efchars are divided 
with ſcarifications, ſoon after their bottoms which were 
before very dry, begin to be moift ; but this moiſture 
is eaſily ditioguiſhable from that which ariſes from the 
fomentations or cataplafms applied. For if thoſe re- 
medies are well cleanſed off to inſpe& the parts, it 
will appear quite dry, fo long as a ſeparation of the 
dead from the living parts 1s not yet begun ; otherwiſe 
there will manifeſtly appear a moiſture in the bottom 
of the ſcarifications, it the fubjacent living veſſels 
have but 1n part removed the incumbent dead efchars; 
and this moiſture will return again immediately after, 
though it be carefully wiped "off. Soon after this 
appearance a ſuppuration begins to be formed; though 
the matter which 15 formed in the fiſfure or divifion of 
the dead from the living parts, does not appear lauda- 
ble, but degenerates from the qualities of good mat- 
ter, and is alſo at the fame time different from the 
gangrenous or corrupted matter, coming as it were 
detneen that and laudable pus. For thoſe humours 
which are conveyed through the vital and perviousvel- 
ſels are converted into. matter by warmth, ation 
and the diſſipation, or abſorption of their molt fluid 
parts; but the thin ichor flowing from the gangrenous 
parts, mixes itſelf with this matter: whence To! OW 
what Galen admirably well expreſſes as we obſerved 
in the commentary on §. 387. namely, mixte quiedam 


Janguints mutatio : partim quidem ab ea, que prætur na- 


_—_ partim vero ab illa, que ſecundum naturam cauſa _ 
uarum ut illa, que præter naturam eft, putrefacit; 


he Ai. que ſecundum naturam eſt, canſa concogritl. 


1 vero utravis prævaluerit, prolinus indicia, trum 
in calore, tum in odere, tum in confiſtentia, neceſſario 
Vor. IV. N 1 confe-. 
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conſeguuntur. That there is a kind of mixed alte. 4 
ration made in the blood, partly from that which ©: 
« js produced preternaturally, and partly from that an 
4 which is performed according to nature; whence 
e thoſe humours putrefy which are preternatura], 15 
* while thoſe are concocted which are according to ©" 
cc nature. But when either the natural or preternatural pa 
<. cauſes prevail, there neceſſarily follows immediately We 
e the ſigns of that alteration or prevalency both in be. 
<* the colour, ſmell, and conſiſtence of the matter.” he 
For in the beginning of the ſeparation of the eſchats, ga 
there is s reddiſh ichor diſcharged, which by degrees 29 
becomes thicker and more unctuous, and in the fol. 1 
lowing days it approaches nearer to the conditions of 5 
laudable matter, till at length it has all the appear a 
ances of good pus. But the margin of the living 
parts which are entirely ſet at liberty from the gangre. ul 
nous or dead parts, appears perfectly like the lips of as 
clean wound; and therefore it begins to ſwell, look bt 
ted, become painful and hot, Fc. For the reaſons by 
which we before gave in the commentaries on §. 158. 2 
numb. g. But all chis is performed in the veſſels of the b. 
living parts which lie under the gangrenous eſchars; of 
which are alſo ſeparated by degrees from thoſe veſſels, q 
whence that cruſt which before ſtrongly adhered, be. 
gins now to feel ſoft and looſe to the touch of the : 
finger, and by a ſlight preſſure diſcharges round its * 
furface all the humours which were collected beneath; - 
and thus being gradually ſeparated from its coheſion 1 
with the living parts, it falls off, leaving a clean ) 
wound with a Tok, of ſubſtance which requires to be c 
incarned and healed, „ : 
4 85 f 
S E CT. CCCCLI, * 
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H E N lenient, anodyne and i balſamic 
digeſtives are to be applied to the ulcer, 
which is not to be often uncovered ; ayoiding at 
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the ſame time every thing which renders the 


fibres too rigid; the res to be kept at reſt, 
| and the diſorder treated like a clean ulcer (411.) ' 


4 * 
- 


After the ſpreading angrene is ſtopped, and the 


cruſt or eſchar Jeparared from the margin of the living 
| parts, it then only adheres to them like an iſland, and 
we are to conſider the part as a fordid ulcer which firſt 
requires to be Cleaned, and then to be incarned and 
healed ; whence Celſus * treating on the cure of a 
gangrene very well expreſſes himſelf, when he ſays 
poſtea, fi vitium conſtitit, imponi ſuper vulnus eadem de- 
bent, que in putri ulcere 1 . ſunt. Afterwards, 
« if the diſorder ſtops, the wound ought then to be 
treated with the ſame remedies which are preſcribed 
in a putrid ulcer.” But the depuration of ſuch an 
ulcer conſiſts in making the gangrenous eſchars fall off 
as ſoon as poſſible by the impulſe of the vital humours 
brought by the veſſels : but this will be obtainedchiefly 
by ſuch remedies as relax and mollify the gangrenous 
cruſts ; for which purpoſe the ſoft unguentum aureum, 
baſilicon or tetrapharmcon fo called from the number 
of its ingredients, with freſh butter and the like are 
extremely uſeful. Nor need we fear that the living 
veſſels will by a uſe of theſe emollients be too much re- 
laxed ſo as to degenerate into a fungous or proud fleſh ; 
for this will be prevented by the incumbent gangrenous 
cruſt, which being removed, and the parts by that 
means depurated, ſuch things may be applied as gent- 
ly corroborate and prevent too great a dilatation of the 
veſſels. But ſuch emollients are alſo anodynes at the 
ſame time, for the reaſons which are mentioned before 
in the commentaries on $. 450. But if the living veſ- 
ſels which are naked begin to germinate or riſe up too 
much under the gangrenous cruſt which was ſeparated, 
that luxuriency may be taken down by ſprinkling on 


4A Corn. Celfi Medic. Lib. V. cap. 26. no. 34. pag. 
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ſome powder of maſtic, while in the mean time the 
ſame emollient remedies may be applied to the other 
parts of the wound. The ſeldom uncovering or ex. 
poſing the affected parts to the air will be alſo of 
ſervice as we obſerved at $. 451. But all ſpiritous me. 
dines, ſuch as alcohol and ſpirit of wine camphorized, 
treacle-water, &c. do indeed prevent the putrefaction, 
but at the ſame time they retard the cure by congeal. 
ing the fluids and rendering the ſolid fibres rigid ; and 
therefore it will be the more difficult to ſeparate the 
dead from the living parts, ſince by the application of 
theſe the coheſion of the ſolids will be increaſed. The 
ſame coheſion or hardneſs of the ſolids will be alſo in- 
creaſed by continually fomenting the gangrenous parts 
with a ſtrong brine of ſea- ſalt, ſal- ammoniacum, &. 
for it is known by daily experience, that the fleſh of 
animals ſoaked a long time in brine becomes ve 
hard. What has been already propoſed will be there. 
fore ſufficient. But then the part ought alſo to be 3 7 


at reſt, that the dreſſings may be better retained; 


and alſo that the pulp- like or ſoft ends of the veſſels 
which are growing up under the eſchar may not be 
compreſſed and deſtroyed by the attrition of the hard 


eſchar. But for what elſe is neceſſary to compleat the || 


cure of a gangrene after all the dead parts have been 

ſeparated, that may be eaſily underſtood from what 

has been ſaid in the commentaries on F. 411. where 
uwe treated of an open abſceſs or ulcer. _ 


SECT. ici 


F the gangrene ariſes from the humours im- 

pacted by ſevere froſt (427. numb. 6.) the 
veſſels are to be opened by the application of 
ſnow or linnen cloths moiſtened in freezing- 
water, until the ſpiculæ of the cold are received 
into the ſow or water, and the diſorder begins 
to depart by the return of life. | 


The 
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The cute of all gangrenes which take place in any 
part, would be now finiſhed, if we had not a particular 
kind of gangrene which ariſes from intenſe cold, (422: 
numb. 3.) The diagnoſtic ſigns of this gangrene 
have been enumerated at $:..427. numb, 6. But if 
| the cure of this gangrene is attempted by the methods 
already preſcribed, the affected parts will be ſoon cor- 
rupted with a perfect mortification, even down to the 
bone, as is evident from ſad experience in the nor- 
thern countries, where the winter is extremely ſevere. 
The greateſt care 18 therefore neceſſary to diitinguiſh 
this gangrene from all others, which may be eaſily done 
| by attending to the preceding cauſe, and to the pre- 
ſent ſigns. CCC 
The ſchools generally teach, that cold is a mere 
privation of heat; and therefore many have believed 
that the diſeaſes produced by cold, may be cured by 
| the application of heat. But if we conſider the effects 
of cold, it will appear to be rather a phyſical ens or 
material being diftin& from all others. Helmont * 
who always envies the ſchools, fays, that when a young 
man deſcends from the Alps of a morning, which are 
continually” covered with ſnow, he will nevertheleſs 
be ſo much ſcorched with the ſun on one fide, that 
bliſters will ariſe in his neck like thoſe produced by 
fire Whence he concludes that at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame place or medium, that is in the air, 
there reſides to much heat, as is ſufficient to raiſe the 
\ {kin into bliſters, and alto ſo much cold as is ſufficient 
to prevent the ſnow from melting by the heat of the 
ſun; and therefore that it is poſſible for heat and cold 
to exiſt together, though they do not deſtroy each 
other. Hence he thinks it is evident that cold is not 
a privation or abſence of heat, but a true and diſtin& 
being. If we conſider what happens in the artificial 
freezing of liquors, it will be ſufficiently apparent 


v» Helmont. Ortuf Mediein. in Capit. Natura contrarioru a neſcia 
pag. 135. u, $3. £4 „ 0 


x; "OR 


. sn egen, $6446 
chat eold has very wondertul properties, and may px 


ont of one body into another, and by that means mar 


he greatly increaſed, When for example, in a very 
cold body chere is more cold added continually. 
Hence the acute philoſopher Reaumure © to whom we 

owe many and great diſcoveries has compared this pro- 
perty of cold to that of fire with which, we are ſo well 
acquainted, and from a very ſmall ſpark of which re- 
ceived by inflammable matter, the moſt intenſe de- 
gree of fire may be produced. But as actual fire is 
required to produce more new fire in this manner, ſo 
allo ice being once formed will produce more ice when 
mixed with certain ſalts, &c. by which means the cold 
of ice may be greatly augmented in the midſt of ſum- 
mer. Water by a certain degree of cold loſes its flui- 
dity, and is then called ice, in which ice there is ſome- 
thing capable of paſſing out from thence and of enter. 
ing into other bodies which are contiguous, whether 


they be ſolid or fluid. For if for example ice, hav- 
ing only that degree of cold which is required to pre- 


vent it from melting into water, be mixed with ſea- 
falr, the cold is greatly increaſed *; and as we are 
taught by obſervations, that cold is increaſed. only 
when the ice begins to melt; and if into ſuch a mix- 
ture of ice and ſea- ſalt, you immerge a veſſel full of 
water, that water will be converted into ice which ap- 
pears much colder to the thermometer than the firſt ice 
itſelf, with which the freezing mixture was made by 
adding ſea-ſalt. Thus by repeated freezings or mix- 
tures oz ſea-falt and ice, the cold may be augmented 
to an immenſe degree, as is evident from thoſe fine 
experiments which are given us in the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy in the place which we lately quoted. 
But theſe properties of cold being known may perhaps 
afford ſome light into the effects which are obſerved 
from it in the parts of the human body, which have 


© 'Academ des Sciences Van 1743. Mem. pag. 228. 
4 Ibid. 25 2. > ö 
| | been 


becn 
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| been expoſed to the injury of ſevere cold. The 


heat of our bodies when in health, exceeds that of the 
ambient air even in the midſt of the hotreſt part of 
ſummer z from whence it is evident that a very cqnſi- 
derable degree of cold is required before it can be 
able to freeze or ſtiffen the ſoft parts of our bodies : 
but ſince (ceteris paribus) our heart is always leſs in the 
extreme parts, becauſe the celerity of the blood's mo- 
tion through the veſſels is moſt diminiſhed at the great- 
eſt diſtance from the heart, therefore the cold of the 
ambient air is obſerved to produce its effects moſtly 
in the fingers and toes, ears and end of the noſe. But 


| fince by froſt, water which is before fluid, is converted 


into rigid ſpiculz ; fo allo it may in the fame mariner 
affect our humours which contain in them a large quan- 
tity of water. Therefore all the influx and of x of 
the humours through the veſſels, muſt N by 

denn 


the freezing cold which deſtroys the fluidity 0! 


| mours and turns them into ſolids, whence a gangrene 


muſt follow, as is evident from the definition given of 


it at g. 419. But ſince theſe congealed ſpiculæ of the 


humours are ſeated in the ſmalleſt and moſt tender veſ- 
ſels, it is very evident that if thoſe veſſels are ſudden- 
ly moved by the application of heat, frictions, &c. 
they muſt be all deſtroyed, For even if we ſuppoſe 
theſe ſpiculæ to be in part diſſolved by that means, 
and the circulation to 4a partly reſtored, all parts of 
the humours which are not yet reduced to à perfect 
ſtate of fluidity will ſtagnate and obſtruct the MIO, 
arts of the veſſels; and ſince the impetus of the vil 

umours acting behind theſe obſtacles will protrude 
them forward, ſuch rigid and ſharp pointed ſpiculæ 
muſt neceſſarily ſoon 35 the continuity of the 

ſmall veſſels, ſo as to render the diſorder in a little 
time totally incurable; nothing more being in the 
power of art than to procure a ſeparation of the dead 
and corrupted from the living parts. But perhaps 


theſe injuries may be ſtill increaſed, becauſe the ſaline 


particles of aur humours are ſharpened by freezing, 
"| 4 or 


— 


Frequently made in the coldeſt countries, that theſe 


1 of the fluids into rigid ice, is from thence extracted 


to him a large glaſs of mead with powder of cin: 
mon, mace, and cloves, he was put into a ſweat in 
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Or elſe combined into groſſer particles, which being 


t in motion before they are reduced to a tate of 
Hader. do by cheir rigidity, weight and ſharp point- 
ed figure produce g great injury. At leaſt this is evi 
dent from experiments, that water ſaturated with ſalt 
will not freeze, but by a greater degree of cold; 
and it allo appears that before freezing, the ſalt is de. 


polited: from the water and collected at the bottom of 
| the. veſſel. 


We are taught by ob which have been 


diſorders are the beſt cured by applying cold water to 
the frozen parts, when the water itſelf is near freezing; 
for then that phyſical cauſe whach turned the particles 


and transferred into the contiguous water. By this 
means the Juices are reſtored to their former ſtate of 
fluidity, and may be then ſafely put in motion by cor- 
- dials, frictions, and ftimulating medicines. Thus 
Hildanus tells us, that the inhabitants of the more 
northern countries, firſt rub their hands, ears, and 
0s with ſnow of an evening before they return to 
their houſes and approach near the fire. And he even 
relates from a man of indiſputable credit, that a cer. 
rain traveller who was frozen in his journey, being 
© brought in a manner dead to the inn, the keeper 
thereof immediately dipped him in cold water, by 
which means the freezing ſpiculæ were drawn out ol 
all ſides in ſuch a manner, that the whole body ap- 
pe ared incruſt over with ice. After this by exhibiting 


bed; by which method he recovered only with the 
_ Joſs, of his fingers and toes. | 


© De Gangrzna & Sphacel cap. 13 pag 792 
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\OR otherwiſe by the application of heat the 
part corrupts-or mortifies from the ſpicule, 
being put into motion WI OY . ) 


*- A I ; 


4 beautiful cruſt of ice, "which 2 — off, will 
ariſe again by immerging the apple a ſecond time in 
the ſame water, and this being repeated till no more 
ice is obſerved to be produced by the apple; 3 it will 
then retain its natural taſte, and keep a long time after 
it has been firſt wiped dry. The ſame thing happens 
in the parts of the human body, affected by extreme 
froſt; for if ſuch parts are imprudently expoſed to 
heat before the freezing ſpiculæ have been drawn out 
by the application of now or cold water, they ſoon 
corrupt, and mortifying fall off trom the living parts. 
This ſeems - to have been intended by Hippocrates * | 
when he ſays, Verum & pedes perfrigerati deciderunt 
ex calidæ affuſione. © But allo the feet being rendered 


* extremely cold fall off by the effuſion of warm 
0 liquors.“ | | 1 


De Liquidorum uſu cap. 1. Charter. Tom. VI. pag. 444. 


8 0G: 
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SEC r. CCCCLVI. 


5 T. when this has been premiſes: 64 500 
che patient is to be recruited with warm 
Se A to be heated even into a ſweat. _ 


After matt freezing ſpiculæ have been extracted, 
there 3 is then no Jonger any danger of wounding and 
deſtroying the ſoft parts by putting them into motion 
ſo that it may be ſafe to give ſuch things as excite the 
juices to a greater motion, and diffuſe an equable heat 


throughout the whole body, as well as through the part 


affected. For by this means the circulation of the 
Juices will be more ſpeedily reſtored to thoſe parts, in 
which they before perfectly ſtagnated. Hence Hil- 
danus * recommends gentle . and then adviſes 


the uſe of fomentations of the leaves of laurel, roſe- 


mary, ſage, lavender, &c. boiled in new milk, and 
after putting the patient to bed, to exhibit ſome warm 
ſudorific medicines, applied to the affected parts, ſo 
adãs to determine the increaſed motion of the humours 
chiefly towards thoſe parts. Forms of theſe medicines 
may be ſeen in the Materia Medica, correſponding 


to the numbers of theſe aphoriſms; and in poor people. 


I have frequently ſeen plentifuldrinking of an infuſion 
of ſaſſafras very ſerviceable in thoſe who have labour- 
ed under this misfortune from the ſeverity of the pre- 


ceding winter; and this is a medicine extremely cheap 
as well as efficacious. 


de Gangræna & Sphacelo cap. XIII. pag. 793. 
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SCC 
IF a gangrene is already converted into a ſpha- 
celus or mortification, the corrupted part is to 


* 


be then removed from the ſound... + 
| i . CS! Creed — 


What a ſphacelus or compleat mortiſieation is, was 
faid before in the commentary on . 420: and the ſigns 
of that diſorder being preſent, were enumerated at 
9. 429. and from thence it is evident that no other 
method of care can be attempted chan by removing 
| WE thoſe parts which have been already corrupted by the 
| ſphacelus. It is true, that in an incipient gangrene 
chere was ſome hopes of conquering che diſorder hy the 
mmmely application and efficacy of the proper remedies 
( (441.); but when all the parts are mortified down to 
the bone, life can never be reſtored again into thoſe 
parts, and therefore there remains but one curative in- 
dication, namely to procure a ſeparation of the dead 
from the living parts, either by nature or art. The 
ſurpriſing hiſtory related in the commentaries on . 
429. numb, 4. concerning the old Woman whoſe mor- 
tified leg was preſerved for many months by ſpirit of 
turpentine, demonſtrates that a putrefaction may be ſo 
reſtrained in a dead part exhauſted of its juices, as to 
1 it from corrupting or diſſolving into matter; 
but yet this does not cure the ſphacelus, which always 
requires a ſeparation of the dead from the living parts. 
Even in the places now cited, and in ſuch a decrepid 
age, we find that nature attempted a ſeparation of the 
dead from the living parts: for after the patient had 
been confined to her bed for the ſpace of fix months, 
a con- 


in the confines betwixt the dead and the living parts, 
but a perfect ſeparation of the corrupted parts in ſuch 


an old perſon could not be expected, and therefore 


death followed ſoon after. But in healthy people of a 
middle age, the ſphacelated parts ſeparate ſpontaneouſly 
as we are taught by the obſervations inſtanced in the 
commentarics on F. 432. Phyſicians therefore and 
ſurgeons follow the dictates of nature, when they en- 
deavour to remove the ſphacelated parts as ſoon as pof- 
fible, provided the patient is in a condition of ſupport- 
ing the means neceſſary to ſuch a ſeparation, and there 
are hopes of compleating the cure after that ſeparation 
has been made. For although in extraordinary caſes 
the parts corruꝑted by a ſphacelus have ſpontaneouſly 
ſeparated, yet it is much more frequent for the diſor- 
der to ſpread and prey upon the adjacent living parts, 
whence it ſeems to be much better and more ſafe imme- 
diarely: to amputate the mortified part, that it may 
not ſpread through the living. But when a ſphacelus 
makes no advances, it may be then proper to wait a 

few days, to ſee What can be done by the ſalutary en- 

deavours of nature Over-pOW ering the diſeaſe ; Pro- 


vided antiſeptic remedies are in che mean time applied 


to the affected parts, to preſerve them from any man- 
ner of putrefaction, and this more eſpecially if the 
affected parts are of that nature as not to incur much 
damage, although the ſphacelus ſhould make ſome 
reſs into them; as for inſtance, if the lower part of 

the foot, ſhould be ſphacelated, one may ſafely wait thus 

\ ſeveral days for a ſeparation, provided the mortifica- 
tion does not aſcend very faſt, ſince an amputation 
- ought to be always made in this part under the knee, 
as we ſhall declare hereafter in the commentaries on 9. 

468. kh 


SECT. 
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a conſiderable fiſſure ordiviſion appeared ſpontaneouſly 
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SE e T. Cm 5hn3ftib 
TD UT this removal of the corrupted parts is to 
| be affected different ways according as the 
member is either wholly or but partially affected, 
or according as the nature of the part either will 
or will not-admit of the mortified parts to be to- 

tally removed, as in the nates, G. 


Since we ought always to preſerve the ſound parts 
as much as poſſible at the time of removing thoſe 
which are corrupted, as we ſhall hereafter declare at 8. 
467. it is very evident that this will occaſion a con- 
| fiderable difference in regard to the cure, according as 

any limb, for inſtance, ' the arm is corrupted either 
wholly or but in part only. Beſides this an extirpati- 
on properly ſpeaking removes all that is corrupted, 
which can take place only in the extreme parts of 
the body and no where elſe. Hence for inſtance, 
when a mortification ariſes about the os ſacrum and 
coccgis by too long lying upon thoſe parts in any chro- 
nical diſeaſe, it is evident that the ſituation of thoſe 
parts will not permit of amputating all that js mortified 
together with the bones, which are frequently them- 
ſelves affected. The ſame is alſo true in mortificati- 
ons from the ſame cauſe about the prominent parts of 
the verrebræ of the ſpine and ſcapulæ of the ſhouldets, 
with the larger trochanters of the thigh bones, Sc. 


SE CT. S odep. 


T* therefore the part is not wholly corrupted 
to the bottom, or if it cannot be extirpated, 
we are then to endeavour; 1. To ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the mortification ; and 2. To remove 

that which is already, corrupted. | 


It 


14e Of aSPHACELUS. Sect. 459. 
It ſometimes happens that the panniculus adipoſus is 
diſtended with a gangrene to an enormous bulk, and 
all the ſabjacent parts are imagined to be mortified 
even down to the bones, when at the ſame time life in 
ſome meaſure often remains in thoſe parts, fo that by 
ſetting them at liberty from the incumbent dead mal; 
of the panniculus adipoſus, life has perfectly returned 
into the limb, which was thought proper to be extir. 
pated. A wonderful caſe of this nature is related in 
the commentaries on F. 238. confirming what has becn 
faid. For although the anterior part of the cubitus 
and whole hand in that caſe appeared cold and pale 
after a violent contuſion, and even no pain was per. 
ceiyed by deep ſcanfications, nor ſo much as a dro 


.of blood diſcharged, by paſſing a lancet through the 


hand, yet life and warmth gradually returned into this 
Part which ſeemed to be perfectly dead. There was 
a woman many years ago in our hoſpital of  Leygey, 
who had a very bad mortification about the os ſacrun 
from lying in bed, which not only corrupted the inte- 
guments, but alſo rendered a large part of the ſurface 
af the os ſacrum itſelf black or foul ; and when our 
celebrated profeſſor Boerhaave, who had the care of 
her, almoſt deſpaired of curing ſo great an injury, 
the corrupted or foul ſcales of the bone began to 2 
© hate, and the living bone underneath ſent. out veſſels 

which renewed the periaſteum, and thus fo great a ma- 

lady was happily brought to heal and cicatrize. When 

therefore there are any hopes remaining that all the 
parts are not yet corrupted, or when the nature of the 
part is ſuch as forbids the extirpation of it, two indi- 
cations there ariſe, namely to prevent the mortifica- 
tion from ſpreading into the adjacent living parts, and 


then to procure a ſeparation of ſuch parts as are al- 


* I 


"Pay corrupted. | 


+ 
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twixt the dead and living parts. 
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T HE ſpreading of a mortification is prevent- 
ed by cutting off the communication be- 


a. 


In the part once mortified, all the humours ate 
in their veſſels, or elſe they ſtagnate after extravaſation 
when the veſſels have been ruptured; but ſo long as 
the continuity is maintained betwixt the dead and the 
living parts, the juices brought by the living veſſels 
will be ſtopped immediately when they reach the part 
where the ſphacelus begins, ſo that the circulation will 


be ſtopped in the living parts adjacent to thoſe which 


are dead, and the diſorder by that means: propagated 
or ſpread farther. Nor can this be prevented unleſs 
by removing the coheſion of the dead from the living 


parts, which ſo ſoon as it is performed either by nature 


or art, cauſes an extravaſation and diſcharge of the hu- 
mours from the living veſſels, the extremities of which 
contract, whence a fiſſure or diviſion is made, ſepa- 
rating the dead from the living parts; and then the 


mortification ſpreads no farther, even notwithſtanding 


there are ſeveral cauſes concur which very much favour 
the ſpreading of the diſeaſe. - This may be confirmed 


by a very remarkable caſe of a ſoldier, who being guil- 


ty of theft, to avoid puniſhment, threw himſelf 


from the walls of a caſtle, by which his feet came with 


ſo much violence againſt the ſtones, as not only luxated 


them but occaſioned a fracture with a wound in each. 
As there were but few ſoldiers in this place, they had 
no furgeon, whence the unfortunate patient was obli 


to lie upon ſtraw without any aſſiſtance for the ſpace 
of four months; living merely upon bread and wa- 
ter, whence it was no wonder that firſt a gangrene and 
then a ſphacelus invaded each foot. However in this 
calamizous ſtate of the caſe, a ſeparation was made of 

. F the 
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the dead from the living parts above each ancle, and 
about thoſe parts, the living veſſels formed a protu- 
berant ring, which reſtrained the mortification in ſuch 
2 manner that it could not ſpread any farther, not- 
withſtanding all that was below that ring was deſtroy. 
ed by a malignant putrefaction, exhaling ſuch an in- 
tolerable ſmell in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year that it 
infected the whole caſtle, whence they were obliged to 
| convey him to the hoſpital of the next adjacent city, 
The miſerable patient had cut off his right foot him. 
ſelf with a knife, in the articulation of it with the tibia 
and fibula, without feeling any pain or loſing any 


blood ; and when he was brought to the hoſpital, a 


o 


though he filled all places in which he came, with the 
intolerable ſmell of a very putrid carcaſe, yet the mor- 
tification did not trangreſs the bounds or ſeparation 
which nature had placed betwixt the dead and the liv- 
ing parts. And as the ends of the tibia and fibula 
were quite expoſed and corrupted, an amputation was 
made in each leg, and the ſoldier afterwards cured in a 
little time *. Hence therefore it is evident that the 
progreſs. of a mortification will be ſtopped, by cut: 
ting off the communication betwixt the dead and the 


great part of his left foot was alſo ſeparated ; and al- 


s EC T. CCCCLXT. 


UT: this communication is cut off by fix- 
ing bounds or limits in the ſound parts, 


parting them from thoſe which are dead or cor- 


rupted, either by inciſion, cauterization, or cor- 
roding with coftics, taking care that they pene- 
trate on all ſides to a ſufficient depth. 55 


' 2 Bellofte Chirurgien d'Hopital partie 3. Chapit. XV. pag. 
262. Sc. 3 ; 115 $1 I > 
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Thus art, in imitation of nature, endeavours to place 

a boundary to prevent the progreſs or communication 

of the ſphacelus with the living parts; but this can | 
never be ſo well performed by art, as we obſerve it is | 
by nature, who procures a perfect ſeparation of the 
corrupted from the ſound and living Por and at the 

r 


, fame time, . preſerves the latter free from injury. But 
ö when this is procured either by the knife or fire, there 
| is always ſome of the mortified parts left, or elſe ſome. 
1 \-.of the living parts deſtroyed at the ſame time. 4 It 
0 Vas proved in the commentary on $. 444. that the im- 
mule only of the vital humours in the confines betwixt 
: tht dead and the living parts, diſſolved their coheſion, 
. and procured a mild ſuppuration ſo as to occaſion all 
i that was corrupted to tall off, But how near to the 
. living parts can we place bounds in this manner by 
0 the knife or cauterization, which are yet applied in 
- the dead parts, for ſince in this caſe the parts are not 
I; yet ſuppoſed to. be corrupted down to the bottom, or 
1 the condition of the parts is ſuch as admits not of ex- 
0 tirpation, it would therefore be cruel to make the ſe- 
= | paration in this manner in the living parts, ſo as to de- 


{troy them and excite the molt intenſe pains, inflam- 
| mations, Sc. eſpecially when theſe remedies are to 
penetrate to a conſiderable depth in a mortification, It 
is indeed true that in this ſeparation ſome of the dead 
part is left adhering to the living; but yet that which 
is corrupted will no longer injure the lound parts, ſince 
it may be ſo preſerved by the application. of antiſep- 
tick rethedies'as to prevent all putrefaction, When 
ts, limits are thus fixed by art to the ſpreading mortifica- 


. 


- tion, and the remaining part or ſurface of the ſphace - 
Sy lus is divided with deep ſcarifications, the applied re- 
2 medies will then penetrate more deeply; ſo that there 


can be no danger of a putrefaction, and a perfect ſe- 
paration of the dead from the living parts may be 
ſafely expected, which can be only produced by na- 


25 ture. - Bounds may be in this manner preſcribed to a 
: mortification, either by inciſion or cauterization with 
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the actual cautery; as alſo by the application of thoſe of 
cauſtic liquors which in 4 moment deftroy the parts 
within their contact, ſuch as the ſolution of mefcur 
in aqua-fortis recommended in Belloſte, (ſee the com. 
mentary on $. 444.) or the butter of antimony fo much 
recommended by others, eſpecially after it has been re- 
duced to the ſtate of a limpid liquor like water by 
reckification; for then one may be able to preſcribe 
limits in this manner at pleaſure to every ſphacelus, by 
dipping a pencil bruſh in that very ſharp liquor. But 
this lalt remedy is recommended in thele caſes, more 
—_— as it is compoſed of a very contracted ſpirit 
ſea-ſalt, united with the reguline parts of anti- 
mony: but ſpirit of ſea-ſalt is well known to be 
an incomparable remedy to correct and. reſtrain an 
manner of putrefaction; whence it is fo ſuccelsfully 
_ uſed in the cure of a gangrene in the gums, as we 
obſerved before in treating on the remedies for that 
diforder. But as we have before often obſerved, this 
method does not produce a ſeparation of the living 
from the dead parts, but only preſcribes bounds be- 
rwixt the ſphacelus and tel part, which bounds or 
margin is itſelf a dead ſubſtance, and mult be after- 
wards Icparated ; but yet in the mean time it inter- 
eepts the communication betwixt the dead and the liv- 
ing parts. Celſus has very well remarked the efficacy 
of corroding medicines, When he ſays, in treating of 
the cure of carbuncles, ſequitur enim ſub medicamentis 
erodentibus cruſta: quæ undigue à viva carne didufia, 
frahit ſecum, quidquid corruptum erat, &c. Fot 
ﬆ«& there is a cruſt formed under the cauſtic remedies, 
< which being ſeparated on all ſides from the living 
«& fleſh, takes off with itfelf whatever was corrupt- 
« ed, Sc.“ For here he well remarks, that à dead 
cruſt is indeed formed by cauſtics, but that it mult be 
afterwards ſeparated from the living parts, and this ſe- 
paration does not therefore reſult from the power 
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of ile cauſtic, whoſe action is vaniſhed long before 


this ſeparation is effected by nature. 
4 £4848 © T. Cin 


TT H E Corr upted Parts will be ſeparated after | 
having ſtopped their ſpreading (461.) or if 


| at the ſame time the whole corrupt part be cau- 


terized or elſe inciſed down to the living parts, 
and then conſumed by the application of cauſtics, 


till the whole is removed in the form of eſchars, 


which are to be continually ſoftened and taken off 
(403.) till the parts appear clean and found; care- 
fully avoiding to injure the living parts at the 


ſame time. 


Since a ſphacelus or mortification is ſaid to be pre- 


| ſent when a 1 the parts are corrupted to the bone ($. | 


420.) all thoſe corrupted parts ought to be remoyed 
as ſoon as poſlible; that they may not corrupt the liv- 
ing veſſels in the bone or in its perioſteum. But the 
parts injured by a ſphacelus are compleatly mortified, 
and therefore no more affected with the application of 
remedies than a dead body; and therefore they ought 
to be removed either by the knife or fire, or elſe by 
the application of ſuch cauſtics as by external warmth 
are capable of acting upon a dead body. For Petit 
has demonſtrated that the potential cautery of the ſur- 
geons applied to a dead body, ſcarce produces any 
effect, even though it remains upon the ſkin for the 
ſpace of fifteen hours, diſſolving or melting as it uſual- 


y does when expoſed to the air. But when he conti- | 
| nually fomented the dead ſkin by the application of 


warm linnen cloaths, he found that within the ſpace of 

hftcen hours the {kin of the dead body, to which the 
+ Acacem, des Sciences Tan 3732, Mew. page 3. 
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cautery was applied, was by that time reduced to x 
ſoft pulp, and the force of the medicine had penetrat. 
ed through the ſkin to the fat. The common poten. 
rial cautery therefore of the. ſurgeons which is made 
of pot-aſh and a lixivium of quick-lime inſpiſſated to. 
gether, may be applied with good ſucceſs for remoy. 
ing the dead parts of a ſphacelus, or inſtead of that 
the lixivium itſelf may be uſed; and if the warmth 
of the adjacent living parts is not ſufficient to excite 
its action, an external heat may be applied: and thus 


may the dead parts be in a little time reduced to eſchars, 


-which being mollified with ſome ſoft ointment, or the 
application of butter, may be eaſily removed or taken 
off; and then the ſame remedy may be applied again 
An the ſame manner, till all the dead parts are by that 
means conſumed down to the living or ſound part 
But as in every ſphacelus there is always danger of a 
© putrefaction, therefore corroſive acids ſeem rather more 
convenient than the lixivium of quick lime and fixed 
alcaline ſalts, which immediately render the ſalts of our 
humours volatile and alcaline, as in a tate of purre- 
faction. But if it be conſidered that a ſphacelus or 
mortification penetrates into the bones, and that thoſe 
ſtrong acids are always injurious to the bones, it vil 
readily appear Why we ough t alſo to abſtain from the 
uſe of acid cauſtics. Thus it is frequently uſual with 
trumpets to rub their teeth with ſpirit of vitriol, which 
for the preſent makes them look white, but after a few 
weeks they begin to turn yellow, and at length they 
become black, and drop out in pieces, becauſe the 
acid of the vitriol deftroyed the veſſels or vital fabric 
of thoſe bones. Hence to fix the bounds betwixt the 
dead and the living parts in a mortification, that ſtrong 
acid or concentrated ſpirit of ſea-ſalt,” contained in the 
butter of antimony, is preferable to any other: but then 
to ſeparate and convert the dead parts fpeedily into 
eſchars, the very ſtrong alcaline lixivium will be rather 

more conductive. But when the ſoft parts are ſo con- 
3 ſumed that ſome injury appears in the bone itſelf, © 
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may be readily perceived by the change of its colour; 
then thoſe things ought to be uſed which we recom- 
mended in wounds of the head, that is, when the 
bones of the ſcull itſelf were injured. . See F. 249, 
250, 10-254s 5-4 + mwg ̃é := 6 
But as all- theſe remedies are extremely acrid and 
deſtroy the parts which they. touch almoſt. in an in- 
ſtant, it is evident that the greateſt caution is neceſ- 
fary in uſing them not to deſtroy the living together 
with the corrupted or dead parts. And becauſe:in; 
a true ſphacelus there is often no more of the living 
parts left than the perioſteum and the bone itſelf, there- 
fore an imprudent uſe of theſe cauſtics might eaſily 
| injure the laſt, ſo as to render the cure afterwards ex- 
tremely difficult and tedious, ſince the ſeparation of the 
corrupted or dead parts in a bone, does often take up 
| along time in the cure, as we ſhall afterwards explain 
more at large in treating of the diſeaſes of the bones. 
Beſides this, when ſuch remedies penetrate deeply into 
the ſubjacent parts, they may injure: and irritate the 
tendons, -nerves; membranes, and other adjacent ten- 
dinous and living parts, from whence again the worſt 
conſequences, may follow, as we obſerved at & 163. 
[tis alſo to, be obſerved, that this deſtruction of the 
dead parts by cauſtics is not neceſſary but when they _ 
are very thick, for otherwiſe the cure may be very 
well performed without them. Thus when a ſphacelus 
"ariſes about the os ſacrum and coc from long lying 
on the back, the dead parts uſually look black and are 
dried up like leather; and as the panniculus adipoſus is 
here very thin,. ſuch cauſtic remedies cannot be ap- 
plied without danger of injuring the ſubjacent bone, 
But when the parts are in this caſe ſometimes fomented 
with wine, vinegar, and falt, and afterwards covered 
with a fimple diapalma, or Other leaden plaiſter, while 
in the mean time the patient changes the poſture 
of body, retaining the fæces and urine with W ä 
thoſe parts were before injured, the violence f 
» WW  mDortification then leſſens, all the dead parts ip 


nay | L : L 3 
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oufly feparate, and a happy cure follows, which ! 
have frequently obſerved, and which was alfo men- 
tioned in the commentaries on $. 4444. 


% 


„ 


W HEN after this the ſigns of health and 
> TM life returning appear in the parts, they 
are to be then treated as a wound or ulcer. 


When the vital influx of the humours' by the arte. 
_ ries and the efflux of them by the veins is totally a. 
boliſhed, then a death of the part is ſaid to be preſent, 
(6. 419.) and therefore the ſigns of life returning 
vill be ſuch as denote the humours to flow into the parts 
again by the arteries, and from them by theveins, that 
is, which denote that the circulation of the humour 
is reſtored, or at leaſt begins to be reſtored.” But this 
reſtitution is never performed in thoſe parts which are 


corrupted by a true ſphacelus, but only in the ſubjacent 


or ambient parts. If therefore by ſcarifying or cor- 
rodinꝑ, you remove the dead and corrupted parts, or 
Ele divide them with a knife down to the living parts, 
a moffture will then begin to appear in thoſe parts 


which before looked dry, and a ſeparation! will be 


made of the dead from the living, in proportion as 
life prevails or returns, as was ſaid before more at large 
in the commentaries on F. 452. But there is then no 
longer any danger left the ſphacelus ſhould ſpread, but 
the part may be conſidered as a ſordid ulcer, which at- 
ter being depurated from its foulor corrupted parts by 
à mild fuppuration, is to be reduced to the ſtat? of a 
clean wound; and then treated or cured as ſuch; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that after the parts. are cleanſed, 


the ſofteft balſams will be more eſpecially uſeful in or · 


der to reſtore the loſt ſubſtance as much as poſlible, 
concerning which ſee 5. 190, = 
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IT)JUTi the part mor tified is ſome of the ex- 
tremities, and the ſphacelus continued even 
to the bone, if it can be removed without deſtroy» 


ing the patient's life, the part ought then to be 


the bone being once bare, can neither live nor 
be nouriſhed by its veſſels. 13 


amputated together with the bone itſelf, becauſe 


The method which has been already explained takes 
place only in thoſe parts of the body, 5 the part 
affected cannot be totally removed, and thoſe pa ts 

which are not yet totally corrupted. But hen all the 
ſoft parts are mortified down to the bone in ſome of 
the extremities of the body, nothing then remains, as 


pl 
12 


+ n% * 


ve ſaid before in the commentary on $. 432. from 
Celſus, quam miſerum illyd, ſed unicum auxilium, ut 


cetera pars corporis tuta ſit, membrum, quod paulatimt 
emoritur, abſcindere, than that ſevere hut only 
<* remedy, namely, to amputate the member which 
* by degrees mortified, that we may preſerve t 


* reſt of the body ſound.” For if for example the , 


arm is ſphacelated to the bones, what ſervice can it be 
of to corrode and. deſtroy the corrupted ſoft parts by 


acrid lixiyial cauſtics, until the bones are laid bare, 


when thoſe yery bones depriyed of all their incumbent 


parts, muſt neceſſarily corrupt, and the limb itſelf be- 


come of no uſe? But when the incumbent ſoft parts arg 
mortified about the os /acrum and coca by Jong lying 
upon the back, the caſe is then otherwiſe, for the 
bones are then; only uncovered of their integuments, 
while they continue ſound in every other part, and re- 
ceiye nouriſhment by the lying veſſels of the lateral 
and ſubjacent parts; whence kf may be eaſily main- 


tained in theſe bones, and even a regeneration pro- 


| duced of their loſt ſubſtance, after their corrupted.cr 
+ —_ 
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foul parts have been caſt off. But although it appears 
by ſome extraordinary cafes; that the ſphacelated parts 
have ſometimes ſeparated, and nature has performed 
the cure without any aſſiſtance of art, yet it cannot 
be from thence concluded that an amputation is not 
neceſſary when a mortification is ſeated in the extremi. 
ties. For it is a general rule to be obſerved, that the 
ſound parts are to be preſerved as much as poſſible; 
but a ſphacelus left to itſelf ſpreads and deſtroys the 


adjacent parts; and even before it ſtops, it often aſ. 


cCends ſo high, that the amputation cannot be per- 

formed but. with. the utmoſt danger, when it might 
have been pur in practice before with much more ſafe- 
ty; ſec-what has been faid in the commentaries on \ 
432, where we treated concerning that practical rule 
which determines a ſphscelus to be immediately extir- 
pated; for in that place we have conſidered this mat- 
tex. more largely. 00 toy 2: „ 
Hut it'ought firſt to be carefully conſidered whether 
ve may hope to Preſerve the. patient's life after the 
nortified part has by | for if the ſphacelu 
Doe from a latent internal cauſe in a weak or old pa- 
tient, and makes a quick progreſs, it is evident enough 
that no good can be expected from the amputation, 
which is then uſually rather turned to reflection upon 
the art and artiſt. And if the following rule of Cel- 


ſus takes place any where, it muſt certainly he of 


force in the preſent calc, namely, prudentis hominis tum, 
qui ſervari nom poteſt, non attingere; nec ſubire ſpecien 
eius, ut . ge ſors ipſius interemit. That it is 
< the part of a prudent ſurgeon not to meddle with 
what he cannot preſerye, that he nay not have the 


& reputation of killing the patient, ho was killed 


* by his own. incurable diforder. Indeed the am: 
putation.of any of the extteme parts of the body is 
not without danger, even though it be performed in 


the moſt dexterous and artful manner, and in a perſon 
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n ampurated; for if the ſphacelus 
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who is well in other re{pects 3. verum hic gquogue ni bil | 
intereſt, an ſatis tut um præſidium ſit, quod unicum eſs. 
« But here it will be alſo of no ſervice to conſider 
« whether that remedy is ſufficiently ſafe which is the 

« only one remaining.” Theſe are the words of Cel 
ſus treating on the extirpation of limbs corrupted by 

a gangrene or mortification. But this at leaft is nee 4 
fary, not to perform the operation, .unleſs it plainly 
appears that we may hope it will happily ſucceed. * l 


— * * * 
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For in theſe parts the bones to be divided are but 
ſmall, and may be eaſily cut through by this inſtras 
ment with one ſtroke; but the only danger is of ff link - 
tering or ſplitting the bone by the violence of he 
blow, which may afterwards render the cure difficult: 
I muſt however confeſs that this method of amputa- 
tion ſucceeded very happily in the middle of the ſecond 
bone of the great toe in the left foot of a woman. But 

in that caſe the toe was placed in order to be extirpated 
upon a very ſoft piece of wood, and the chiſſel or 
wedge was extremely ſharp and ſtrong, being foreed 
through the bone by one ſtroke of a-leaden+mallet! 
I muſt needs believe this operation to be ſufficiently 
ſafe, When made with theſe precautions; for the blow 
though ſtrong, has its violence much ſuppreſſed by 
the leaden hammer being little or ncchingalodie above, . 
while the reſiſtance below is only very ſoft wood; from 
whence there will be no great danger of ſplitting the 
bone in making the diviſion of it. But when ſurge. - 
Ons cut off fingers and toes by the cutting forceps, 


> Lib. VII. cap. 33. pag. 497. | | 
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However ſharp „ there will be much more danger of 
5 the PRI, for this method cannot be perform- 
the moſt violent preſſure, which does not 
fike 5 3 act inſtantly Or all at Once, but 1yc, 
ceſhvely and by degrees. But there are many ſurgegns 
the greateſt repute, who rather chuſe to cut 1 
fingers and toes in the articulation by dividing the li 
Ments, and other incumbent parts by a very ſharp k 
by which means they extirpate the mortified part with- 
out "rs any injury to the bone. Thus Dionis* 
8 method to all others, as likewiſe does Ga- 


rengeot *, whio has alſo delivered the cautions neceſ. 


lary to be obſerved in this operation. Hildanus alſo 
condemns the _— utation of fingers and toes by cut- 
| as 


ting pincers, by the chiſſel and mallet. This 
method of amputation is certainly ſimple enough, if 


only a finger or toe is to be taken off, but when one of 


the metatarſal or matacarpalbones is to bealſo remoyed 
at the ſame time or when the whole finger or toe is to 
betaken off in its articulation with the metatarſal or me- 
tagarpal bone, it is then more complex, ſince the lateral 
fleſuy parts muſt in that caſe be divided, as is fufficient- 
lx:evident. In chat caſe therefore the operation: can: 
nat he performed by one cut with the knife, for which 
— Hildanus deſeribes a ſort. of a ſcraper or rather 
n very ſharp wedge, hy means of which the finger or 


tae may be amputated at one inciſion, together with 


part of its metacarpal or metatarſal bone, The figure 
of this inſtrument may be ſeen in his treatiſe of a gan- 


es and ſphacelus :. Cabinet: makers uſe a chifſel of 


Jams Und. only dels, 0 work hel carving. 
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Ur in the larger Umbe, as bs the leg and 
thigh, humetus of cubitus, a more 


and operoſe method is to be uſed for extirpat 
the part, which may be en e 
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161 is very eden hs uach will 3 . 
of ſplitting the bones by ampurating-with.a,chuſel and 
mallet, in proportion! as the banes af che limb ang 
larger; ſo that in the amputation af the larger hmabgs 
another method is required. And even experiences 

repeated obſervations demonſtrate that che worſt ſyrap+ 
toms ha ve followed whenthe larger iunbs have benn an 
vtated in this rough manner. Thust Hide relates, 
that when a bertain young man fraftureil -his deſtrarm 
by the burſting of a bomb-ſhell, a-banber-furgean laid 
hold of a cleaver or hatchet; with which the country · 
man uſed to ſplit his wood, and applying it 10 chat pa 
of the limb Where the R546 tipn ought o — 
he then ordered ſome of the by. ſtanders to ftrike up: 
on it, fo that by the great weight af a large wooden 
mallet, the hand was amputated at one ſtroke; but 
immediately after the moſt intenſe paina, watchings, 
and other bad ſymptoms followed, from which ho- 
ever the patient recovered after a long interval of time; 
but yet the eure was rendered extremely difficult and 
tedious by the ſeparation of the ſplintera, it heing al- 
moſt impoſſible to induce a cicatrix-over the ſtump- 
There is yer another method of entirpating the larger 
limbs deſeribed by Botallus, which is alſo performed ia 
a very little time, and this method is likewiſe deſcrib- 
ed! in the Microtechne of Van Koene whe has _ 
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liſhed the medical and chirurgical works of Botallus, 
and illuſtrated them with his annotations. The me. 
thod is by two wooden pillows fixed at bottom into a 
ſtrong beam; agroove-being formed within eachpillow 
longitudinally, and aſharp knife faſtened with its edge 
upwards in the lower beam, another Knife alſo ſliding 
with a weight along the grooves of the pillows down- 
Ward, with its edge 1 to the former; thus the 
upper knife being loaded with a- large leaden weight, 
deſcends with a great force through the grooves of the 
d ilows, ſo as to cut off the limb in that part which is 
laid over the other knife in the lowermoſt beam, ſo 
that by the force of the weight, or elſe by a ſtroke with 
a hammer, both the fleſn and bones are at one inſtant 
divided. Fhoſe who approve of this method, will 
ave. the extirpation to be performed in this manner ſo 
expeditiouſly that the pain continues but for a moment, 
and for the time ſeems to the patient only like a ſpark 
of fire in the limb; all the parts being thus divided at 
one and the ſame inſtant. But it is very evident that 
tlie larger bones which are hollow, cannot be thus di- 
vided without danger of ſplitting them, as is very evi- 
dent from the daily practice of butchers, as Schel- 
hammer has well obſerved in treating upon this ſub- 
ject; for when the large bones of animals are thus 
chopped aſunder either by the cook or butcher by a 
very ſharp inſtrument and with a conſiderable force, 
we find that the bones are never divided perpendicu- 
larly and ſmoothly, but unequally, and that they 
are alſo much ſplintered. Hence therefore this me- 
thod has been condemned by Hildanus and other 
eminent ſurgeons after him: but in younger ſubjects 
this method of amputation may take place more ſuc- 
ceſsfully as Solingen obſer ves, becauſe in the younger 
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age the bones are ſofter and more eaf! ly divided with- 


o 
„* 


out being ſo apt to ſplinter. 9295 


But by what method and with what caution limbs 
may be ſafely extirpated, will be declared in the apho- 


riſms following. 


NH E part where the amputation is to be per- 


formed, is determined by the following 
end To Fo 
1. To preſerve as much of the ſound parts as 
poſſible. 3 3 
2. To remove very exactly all the corrupted 


. parts at one and the ſame operation. 


3. To reſtore the remaining part as well as 


poſſible to its proper uſes. 


After it has been determined by a mature conſidera- 
tion of all the circumſtances that the ſphacelated or 
corrupted part muſt be amputated, it muſt then be 
conſidered in what part of the limb the amputation 


ought to be made; and this may be done according 


to the rules of art, by attending to the following con- 
ſiderations. „ „ 5 N 
1. Since this operation is performed only to remove 
the dead parts, that they may not injure the living, it 
is therefore ſufficiently evident that no more ought to 


be taken off from the limb than is abſolutely neceſſary. 


2. For that portion of the dead or corrupted parts 
which is left adhering to the living parts, may very 


Eaſily ſpread the diſorder, if any is left remaining after 


the amputation has been performed; when at the ſame 
time the whole deſign of the operation was to prevent 


the mortification from ſpreading through the adjacent 
| found parts.. Beſides this, the remaining dead parts 
will require the continual application of thoſe medicines 


I OY | which 


chat it is nec 
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ich reſiſt all putrefaction, as we obſerved before in 


the commentary on §. 461. and this will make it neceſ. 
ſary to frequently remove the dreſſings, which cannot 
be ſafely done ſoon after the amputation has been per. 
formed, for fear of a freſh hamorrhage, while in the 
mean time the dead parts would corrupt in a very bad 
manner, ſo as to ſpread the mortification, and either 


. deſtroy the patient, or at leaſt make it neceſſary to re- 
peat the amputation, to the diſgrace both of the art and 


artiſt, But although it is diſputed among ſurgeons, 
whether the amputation ought to be made in the dead 
or in N parts, yet all of them agree in this, 

eflary to remove all that is corrupted at 
one and the ſame time; for thoſe who make their am- 


putation in the dead parts, do afterwards deſtroy all 


that is corrupted don to the living parts by the actual 
cautery. It may be therefore aſked, whether a part 
ought not to be amputated, but when all that is cor- 
rupted can be accurately removed at one and the ſame 
time? Certain it is, that a doubtful remedy in deſpe- 


rate cafes is preferable to certain death; and fince the 


8 may be made without pain, and almoſt 


without any loſs of blood in the mortified part, it 


therefore ſeems adviſeable to perform the operation 


lometimes even when it is not practicable in the Irving 
Parts. - VV 


A very fkilful ſurgeon, confirmed by many yeats 


experience in his art, did in chis manner perform an 
amputation which happily ſucceeded in a caſe which 
appeared deſperate to all. A captain of a man of 


war having received a violent contuſion, or even a 


cruſhing of his whole hand and arm up to the ſhoulder; 


the injury was e:zaiperated by an ignorant perſon, who 
violently pulled and diſtorted the injured limb, fup- 
pong the humerus to be luxated, inſomuch that 


Four days time, the whole arm was corrupted with a 


* De la Motte Traits complet de Chirurgie Tom. II. Opfers 


Cel. pag. 408. 


true 


1 
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| true fphacelus, without being the leaſt ſuſpected by 


the ſurgeon why had the care of the patient; and 
even the mortification had extended itſelf beyond the 

joint towards the neck and breaſt. Several eminent 
ſurgeons being hereupon called into conſultation, they 
all concluded that certain death was at hand, and that 


| a5 the patient could not be preſerved by ER 


he was to be left alone to his unhappy fate. But as the 


patient was in the flower of his age, of an intrepid 


mind, and as there was no fever, although the injured- 


arm ſmelt like a ſtinking carcaſe, Which continually 


| increaſing was at laſt intolerable to the patient himſelf; 


notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, as there was no 
ſign of inſtant death, Le Motte was bold enough ta 
oppoſe the opinion of the other ſurgeons, and per- 
ſuaded the patient to an amputation, which he ob- 
ſerved could only put a more eaſy period to the pa- 
tient's life if it ſhould prove unſucceſsful. The arm 
was therefore amputated in the articulation of the 
ſhoulder without any hæmorrhage, only a little red- 


| diſh coloured matter being diſcharged from thedivided 


fleſh : and in ſhort, by the application of proper re- 
medies, afterwards a ſeparation was made of the re- 
maining cotrupted from the yet living parts, ſo that - 
in fourteen days time there was no longer any of the 
corrupted parts remaining; and in a fortnight more 


the patient was returned well to his friends, ſnatched 
in a manner out of the jaws of death. LS 


3. This rule js a reſtriction to that given at numb. 
1, of this aphoriſm; for although the found part is to 
be preſerved as much as poſſible, yet if it be foreſeen 
that the remaining part of the ſtump will be more 


| commodious for uſe by taking off more of the living 


parts than is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ſeparate 
thoſe which are corrupted ; in that caſe we need not 
ſeruple to remove more than is neceſſary. For ſince, 
as we ſhall preſently obſerve, the amputation ought 
aways to be made in the living parts, it matters 25 
5 | | muc 


ſphacclus. 
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much whether it be made a lictle, higher than the 


5 EC T. ccccixvIif 


erefore in all limbs, except the legs, the 
amputation ought to be made in the ſound 


| parts. which are neareſt to the diſeaſed; for the 
reaſons given at numb. 1. and 2. of the preceding | 


aphoriſm ; but in the legs the amputation ought 


always to be made a little below the knee, for the 


reaſon given at numb. 3. of the preceding 
aphoriſm. | 127 


Voarious have been the opinions of authors concern- 


ing this matter, ſome thinking it more adviſeable to 


amputate in the dead parts, for fear of the pain and 


hemorrhage, while others on the contrary with good 
reafon preter amputating in the parts which are ſound 


and living. But although Celſus ſeems to have been 


the firſt who has wrote upon this obſervation, yet 


there are ſome paſſages to be found in Hippocrates * 
which ſeem to prove that he preferred amputating in 
the dead parts. For after he has ſaid guzcumgue circa 


 digitorum articulos integre abſcinduntur, plerumque nil. 


lam inferre noxam, niji bomo, dum ſecantur, animi de- 


fefione lædatur. A compleat extirpation of the parts 


& below the joints of the fingers, generally is not fol- 
<« lowed with any bad conſequence, except that the 


« patient faints away in the operation: he then adds; 


Integræ autem abſciſjiones offium, & circa articulos in 


. pede, & in manu, & in crure nonnullis circa malltolos, 


& in brachio nonnullis circa carpos, plerumque citra noxam 


fiunt, niſi protinus animi deliquium-profternat, aut quarts 
die febris continua ſuperveniat. But an intire amputa- 
tation of the bones about the joints of the foot and 


e hand, as alſo ſometimes in the leg at the ancles, and 


« ſometimes in the arm at the wriſt, may be generally 


Hippocrates de Articulis Charter. Tom. XII. 446, 447. 
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« performed without damage, unleſs the patient im. 
« mediately faints away, or is afterwards inyaded 
« with a continual fever on the fourth day.“ But 
in order to avoid the patient's fainting away when 


the limb is amputated, he * afterwards adviſts 


that the dead parts only whic e no longer enbibls 
of pain, are to be cut off near k articulation, taking 
care to prevent future injuries. Si enim doinerir, qui 


fuerit, maximum periculum eſt, ne a dolore anima Ae 
ficiat : ejuſmodi autem anime defectiones Lare Katie ap 
ſatulerunt. “ For, ſays he, if the parts are ſenſible of 
« pain in the amputation, their ſubſtance being not 
« yet mortified, there is great danger of the patients 
« fainting away by the 7 ; and ſuch faintings have 

a great many people i 
therefore ſeems evident from the before quoted paſſage, 
that Hippocrates would have the ampuration "made 


| only in the dead parts, leaving the ſeparation of what 


is corrupted, and ſtill adheres to the found parts to be 
performed by nature only; and that in ſuch caſes he 


would have the amputation to be made in the joints, 


for immediately after the preceding ſentences he adds, 
at femoris os hoc modo nudatum, vidi oftogefimo die ab- 
ſeedere : crus tamen huic homini vigeſimo die ad genun ex- 


| cifum eft, &c. © But when the thigh bone has been 


* Jaid bare in this manner, I have obſerved it to be 
« caſt off on the eightieth day ; but the leg of thar 
« perſon was cut off at the knee on the twentieth 
« day Sc.“ | e | | 
But Celfus * deſcribes the amputation to be made in 
the found parts in the following manner: Igitur inter 
ſanam vitiatamque partem incidenda ſcalpello caro uſque 
ad os ef fic, ut neque contra ipſum articulum id fiat, & 
potius ex ſana parte _—_— excidatur, quam ex ægra re- 
h is to be therefore divided by 
* the ſcalpel, betwixt the ſound and the diſeaſed part, 


» Lib. VII. cap. 33. pag. 499. 


M 1 
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« in ſuch a manner, as not to cut into the joint itſelf, 
c and rather to take off ſome of the ſound parts, than 
& to leave any of the corrupted behind.” This me. 
thod of amputating is not given us by Galen, and is 
indeed but very obſcurely mentioned by Ægineta; but 
yet the latter ſeems to deſcribe it as if made in the 
ſounds parts, becauſe he is ſo fearful of a profuſe hæ- 
morrhage, and faſtens a linnen bandage round the 
parts to be divided, that they might not be put into 
pain by the ſaw drawn through them ©. After theſe, 
the Arabians, and fince many other phyſicians and 
furgeons have ordered the amputation to. be made in 
the dead parts, and then to deſtroy the corrupted fleſh 
down to the living, by applying the actual cantery, 
But that method has many inconveniences which do 
not attend the amputation made in the living parts, 
For firſt the remaining dead parts are to be deſtroyed 
by the cautery, until the patient perceives pain in the 
Uving parts, by which means a cruſt is formed, which 
adhering to the living parts prevents the exhalation of 
the putrid vapours outwards ; and then it will be ne- 
ceſſary for that whole cruſt or eſchar formed by the 
cautery to be ſeparated from the living parts, which 
cannot be done without continual and great pain, as we 
ſhall declare hereafter in treating upon burns, Beſides 
this, by amputating thus in the mortified part, the bone 
divided by the ſaw, will ſtick out a conſiderable way 
beyond the fleſh which is deſtroyed by the cautery, 
and therefore all that protuberates in tnis manner, muſt 
be of neceſſity again taken off by the ſaw, or elſe the 
cure will be rendered very tedious and prolix by wait- 
ing for a ſpontaneous ſeparation of the carious endof 
the bone. But the reaſon which ſeems to have induced 
phyſicians and ſurgeons to make their amputation in 
the dead parts, ſeems to be to avoid the pain and hz- 
morrhage ; whence Celfus © obſerves it is that the am- 


| ; e Egineta Lib. VI. cap. 84. pag. 95. 
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putation becomes very dangerous, nam ſæpe in ipſo: 
opere, Ve I profuſione ſanguinis, vel anime defectione, 
noriuntur. For very often the patient dies in the 


operation ĩtſelf, either in a {woon or by loſs of blood. 


But ſince this is ſo much to be feared, that the hæ- 
morrhage can be eaſily reſtrained by the application of 


the modern tourniquet, with which the trunks even. 


of the largeſt arteries may be compreſſed, and as alſo 
there is a ſtupor and inſenſibility produced in the part 
by the ſame preſſure upon the nerves, it is ſufficiently 


evident, that by theſe advantages, it is much prefe- 


rable rather to make the amputation in the living than 


| in the dead parts, that thus all that is corrupted may 
be removed at one and the ſame time, and all the liv- 


ing parts be likewiſe preſerved as much as poſſible. 
The ſeveral opinions of authors concerning the ampu- 
tation of limbs, have been collected and diſpoſed in 
chronological order by the celebrated Petite, who has 
thus demonſtrated in what manner this branchof ſurgery; 
has been by degrees advanced to its preſent perfection. 

But ſince a regard is to be had to the future conve-. 
nience and motion of the part, in determining the 
place for amputation ; therefore that place is always 
fixed in the leg to be at the diſtance of about four or five 


fingers breadth from the joint, by which means the 


operation will not injure the tendons of thoſe vaſt muſ- 


cles ariſing from the thigh and inſerted into the patella, 


nor will that ligament be divided which connects the 


| tibia to the patella, But this place is to be choſe for 


amputating the leg, even though the ſphacelus has 
reached no higher than the ancles. For if the ampu- 
tation was to be made in a lower part, the patient 
would not be capable of ſtanding afterwards on a 
wooden leg, without carrying the uſeleſs trunk of the 
limb bent backwards; and as the limb muſt be re- 
tained in that inflected poſture during the patient's 
lite, the articulation would become ſtiff, and render it 

Academie des Sciences Pan 1732. Mem. 226, CGG. 
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troubleſome for the patient to lie in bed, as well as ren. 
der him incapable of many other offices of life. But 


when the limb has been amputated a little below the 


knee, ſeveral artificial machines may be then commo- 
diouſly applied after cure, by which means the loſs of 
the limb may be in a great meafure compenſated. Even 
ſometimes this uſeleſs long part of the ſtump has ſo 
perplexed heroic warriors, that they had much rather 


have the amputation made below the knee, than be 


troubled with the incumbrance of ſuch an uſeleſs part. 
Thus Parey relates, that when a certain captain loſt 
his whole foot above the ancle by a cannon ball, he 
found ſo much inconvenience from the ſtump a after the 
wound was healed, that he ſuffered an amputation to be 
made below the knee. But although that part under 
the knee is to be choſe which lies beneath the ſtrong 


' tendon and ligament of the patella, yet the moſt ſkil- 


ful ſurgeons had rather amputate under the Knee than 
m the thigh, even though it ſhould be neceſſary to 
divide the ligament, becauſe the uſe of the remaining 


imb may be much more commodious that way. This 


operation laſt mentioned by dividing the ligament was 
happily performed in a woman who had broke the 
whole leg into ſmall fragments quite up to the knee, 
which made it neceſſary to amputate the leg at the d 
ſtance of about two inches from the j Joint *. . 


S CCCCLXIX. 
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N order to perform the amputation, ard toun- 
derſtand the happy ſucceſs thereof, it is nel 


my to have a regard, 


1. To the apparatus or preparation. 
2. To the Fee of the operation it- 
ſelf. : 


T Livre XII. chapit. 29. pag. 305. 
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3. To the cure or treatment of the ſymptoms. 
To the conſolidation or cure of the wound. 


5. To the ſupplying the loſt limb. 


In this aphoriſm are enumerated the feveral parti. 
| culars which ought to be generally obſerved in every 
| amputation of the larger limbs; and each of theſe we 
ſhall hereafter conſider ſeparately. But it is more 
eſpecially of conſequence to the happy performance of 


| ſuch a dangerous operation, to have attentively 
he conſidered every thing which ought to be prepared or 
ge done either during the time of the operation, or im- 
be mediately after it is performed. And all theſe parti- 
e culars ought to be thrown together into a liſt, and dif- 
9 poſed in order at a leiſure opportunity, that each par- 
i. ticular may always readily preſent itſelf to the mind, 
an when any misfortune requires the ſudden amputation 
to of alimb. But for the more commodious confideration of 
No all theſe particulars, to avoid confuſion in their diſpoſi- 
Is tion, it will be beſt to diſtribute them into five claſſes 


according to the numbers of the. preſent aphoriſm. 
1. Before the amputation is performed, the part or 
limb is to be firſt ſecured or held faſt, and ſo placed as 
to be oppoſite to the light, and in the mean time the 
| patient ought to be held immoveable by proper aſ- 
ſiſtance; there ought alſo to be ſuch bandages and 
. compreſſes, Sc. in readineſs, as are neceſſary to be ap- 
plied to compreſs the larger trunks of the arteries, 
leading to the parts. to be amputated, that they may 
| be cloſed or compreſſed at pleaſure; and it is alſo 
farther neceſſary to diſpoſe all the inſtruments in the 
lame order as they are to be uſed in the operation; as 
for inſtance, the crooked knife which is to divide all 
the ſoft parts to the bone, is to be placed firſt, and 
next to that the catlin or two edged knife, which is 
paſſed betwixt the bones to divide their connecting 
ligament or intervening parts when there are two bones 
in the limb, as in the cubitus and leg. In the next 
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place the ſaw, Sc. Hence it ſeems extremely neceſ. 
ary for the phyſician or ſurgeon to attend carefully and 
coolly to all theſe particulars. Hippocrates * has given 
us very good general rules concerning the performance 
of chirurgical operations, in his book intitled de Off- 
cina Medici; Ke in the ſame place he has ſeveral rules 
which particularly regard, and are very uſeful in am- 
putations. For among other things he ſays, the in- 
ſtruments ought to be ſo diſpoſed as not to impede the 
operation, and that every thing may be commodiouſly 
taken during the performance of the operation by the 
| ſurgeon himſelf; or if the ſeveral implements are to 
be handed to him by an aſſiſtant, he ought to be firſt 
acquainted with their names, or inſtructed in what he is 
to do in order to perform his commands, He then 
adds, that ſome of the aſſiſtants are to be conveniently 
placed by the operator according to the nature of 
the caſe, and that the remainder are to retain the 
patient's body immoveable. Laſtly, he adviſes that 
{ilence ought to be kept among them, in order to hear 
the commands of the operator, and to readily execute 
them as ſoon as heard : upon which account he ſays, 
that idle ſpectators ought not to be admitted to theſe 
operations, except thoſe who are deſigned to make the 
ſalutary art their buſineſs, and who ought to be gra- 
dually accuſtomed to theſe ſpectacles, that they may 
learn to treat the miſeries of human kind with a due 
degree of intrepidity of mind. But the patient's friends 
cught never to be admitted, leſt being moved by an 
unſeaſonable compaſſion, they ſhould diſturb the ope- 

ration, or at leaſt prove troubleſome by their cries or 
importunities. % 

2. Nothing is more conducive to the happy perfor- 
mance of the more important operations in ſurgery, 
than to have experienced aſſiſtants; even amputations 
of the larger limbs ought never to be performed, with- 
out there are ſeveral ſkilful ſurgeons preſent, which in 


. De Medici officin. pag. 33» 34. Charter. Tom. XII. 0 
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ſome places is ordered to be ſtrictly obſerved as a law. 
| For many accidents may ſupervene which were not 
| thought of, and which may totally fruſtrate the opera- 
tion, unleſs proper aſſiſtance can be immediately had 
from others. Thus it happened to a certain ſurgeon, 
that while he divided all the incumbent parts with a 
knife down to the bone without ſufficient caution, he . 
wounded himſelf in ſuch a manner as diſabled him 
from compleating the operation which he had begun. 
The incomparable ſurgeon Le Motte, ingenuouſly 
confeſſes in many places, that in the moſt difficult ope- 
rations he has happily ſucceeded only by the ſkill and 
dexterity of his aſſiſtants : for he practiſed in com- 
pany with three other ſurgeons of the ſame city, who 
all made an agreement never to perform any great 
operation, nor undertake any difficult caſe without 
calling in the aſſiſtance and advice of each other. 
3. The chief ſymptoms are hæmorrhage and faint- 
ing, and therefore all thoſe remedies ought to be had 
in readineſs, which we enumerated at $. 471. in order 
to ſtop the blood by applying them without any delay. 
It will be alſo proper to have in readineſs ſome pleaſant 
cordial, by which the patient may be inſtantly revived 
if he ſhould happen to faint, But in the mean time it 
would ſeem cruel to revive the patient with cordials 
during the operation itſelf, or at leaſt during the ſevereſt 
part of it, which may then be performed without the 
lenſe of pain. And ſince by the modern tourniquets, 
the hæmorrhage may be ſecurely ſtopped, therefore the 
fainting proceeding from the fear or pain, rather than 
the loſs of blood, can be of no great conſequence. 
4, 5. Theſe two conſiderations which reſpect the 
happy ſucceſs of the operation, and the ſupplying of 
thoſe defects incurred by the loſs of the part, do not 
require their particulars to be had in readineſs at the 
| time of amputation ; but theſe maꝝ be afterwards 
£onfidered more leiſurely. RE 
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The preparation is made, 

1. By compreſſing the large ſanguiferous arteries 

by the application of pyramidal compreſſes or 
Velten, and by twiſting the ligature of the 


tourniquet over theſe compreſſes i in the ſound 
part near the diſeaſed. 


2. By ſtrongly and equally drawing up the ſoft 
"parts to be inciſed by means of a leather ſcrap 
or bandage with loops and hooks. 


3. By retaining the part to be amputated with the 
' patient's whole body ſecure from moving. 


4. By moderately inflecting the joint, thattheſoft 


arts may be not too much extended or cut off 
Fighter than they ought to be. 


5. By giving the patient a cordial or lleeping 
1 before the SAN 


1. There is no mention made of this among the 
antient phyſicians and ſurgeons; and therefore 1 it is no 
wonder that Celſus ſhould ſay, that the amputation 
of limbs is extremely dangerous ; for he deſcribes the 
amputation to be made in the livi: g. g parts, as is evi- 
_ from what he there mentions. Therefore when 

ey divided the ſoft parts, the blood muſt conſequent- 

flow in a full ſtream from the dividing arteries, fo 

2 not only to endanger the death of the! patient, but 
alſo of neceſſity to very much diſturb the operation itſelf, 
for all the parts being obſcured with blood, muſt hin. 
der the ſurgeon from ſeeing what he is about. But 
what ſeems wonderful we do not meet with the deſcrip- 
tion of any diſtin& method for ſtopping the blood 
in amputations before Parey. They indeed attempt- 
ed to ſtop t the NO by the a e but 


Lib. VIII. cap. 33. pag. 497. 
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we here ſpeak of that hæmorrhage which ariſes upon 


dividing the ſoft parts, before the bone is cut through 
by the faw. Even the method which Parey * ate 


reſtrain this hemorrhage ſeems to have been very im 


perfect, ſince he orders a ſtrong ligature to be made a 
little above the part where the amputation is to be 
made, and uſes for this purpoſe a broad fillet with 
which women commonly tie up their hair. But it is 
evident enough that ſuch a broad ligature cannot eaſily 
compreſs the larger arterial trunks, which are gene- 
rally ſeated very deep; and yet we find that Hildanus, 
Aquapendens and others made uſe of the ſame me- 
thod ; but Morellus, who was an ingenious french 
furgeon, employed in the camp in the ſeventy fourth 
year of his age, firſt invented the moſt 1 method 
of ſtopping the hæmorrhage at the time of amputa- 
tion ; namely by the application of compreſſes or 


bolſters to thoſe parts, which were known by anatomy 


to contain the large arterial trunks; and then the liga- 
ture placed round the compreſſes was contracted by: 
utting a ſmall ſtick underneath and twiſting it roun 
K which means the arteries might be contracted, or 
elſe intirely compreſſed at pleaſure, by which the blood 
was brought to the amputating parts; and thus the 


hæmorrhage might be very ſafely prevented. But 


ſince this tourniquet, though extremely ſimple, was not 
without its inconveniencies, it was afterwards found 
neceſſary to correct or improve it; for when the ſtick 
was turned round to contract the ligature, the pinching 
up of the ſkin muſt have given the | patient great py 
and then the preſſure of his ligature acted not onh 

on the veſſels to be compreſſed, but alſo Powell 
conſtringed the whole circumference of the limb. I 
was alſo here neceſſary for a ſervant to employ his 
whole buſineſs in contracting or relaxing the ligatureof 
this Ou: Wang e in Ay. other part of the 
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operation; and at the ſame time it was neceſſary for 
another aſſiſtant to hold the limb tight on the oppoſite 
ſide, whence a very notable impediment muſt ariſe to 
the operator. When this tourniquet was a little re- 


laxed after amputating the part, in order to point out 


to the ſurgeon the open mouths of the divided arteries 
by their evacuating the blood, the compreſſes were of. 
ten by ſuch relaxation removed, and fometimes the 
whole apparatus diſplaced, by which means a profuſe 
hæmorrhage was occaſioned, ſo as to greatly weaken 
the patient before the apparatus could be again proper- 
ly diſpoſed. In order to avoid theſe inconveniencies, 
the incomparable ſurgeon Petite contrived a tourni- 

uet, which was more certainly capable of compreſſing 
the arteries and preventing the hemorrhage, at the 
ſame time that it was free from all the before mention- . 
ed inconveniencies. But a much better idea may be 
had of this inſtrument from the figure and deſcription 
given of it at the end of this book. But inſtead of 
- e compreſſes, 1t is now uſual to apply a 
cylinder of linnen rag rolled up ſo hard that it cannot 
eaſily change its figure, but by a conſiderable force, 
and yet foft enough to yield to the required preſſure : 
for if the cylinder was too ſoft, it would be preſſed flat 


by the preſſure of the tourniquet, and by that means 
its preſſure would be transferred not only to the artery, 


but alſo to the circumjacent parts, upon which it would 
act more than upon the artery, which is generally more 

deeply ſituated ; and if it was too hard, it would only 
act upon the artery in a few points, which wouldthere- 


fore be apt to ſlip from under it. Laftly, it is re- 
quired for that cylinder to be properly adapted and 


retained by a ligature, that it may not be diſplaced 


while the tourniquct is relaxed and again tightened to 


demonſtrate the divided arteries. But it is evident 
enough that this cylinder ought to beof different mag- 


nitudes, according as it is to be applied to this or 


that part of the body; and alſo according to the 
age and ſtature of the patient who is to ſuſtain the 
8 ED 5 operation. 
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operation. But the parts where the arterial trunks are 
ſcated, may be well enough known from the very au- 


thentic tables of Euſtachius: as for example, if the 


amputation is to be made below the knee, rhe cylinder 
or compreſs is to be then applied in the ham; but if 
the amputation is to be made above the knee, the large 
trunk of the crural artery may be then compreſſed by 


| applying the cylinder to the internal fide of the thigh, - 


Sc. Bur ſince there are large trunks of nerves in 
moſt parts contiguous to the arteries, they will be alſo- 


by this. means compreſſed at the ſame time, whence 


will follow a ſtupor and inſenſibility in the parts be- 
low; and therefore the ſevere pain which uſually ac- 
companies this cruel operation; will be by that means 
in a great meaſure obtunded. 1 


2. It was demonſtrated in the commentaries on 5 
158. numb. 1. that the ſoft parts of the body, which 


have been divided by any wounding cauſe, do gradual- 


ly recede more and more from each other; and there- 
fore all the ſoft parts will be contracted or ſhortened. 
after the amputation of the limb. But the bone will 


continue of the ſame length ſo as to project out a con- 


ſiderable diſtance beyond the equable ſurface of the 
wound itſelf, Sc. But all that part of the bone which 
ſticks out beyond the ſoft parts will be corrupted, and 
muſt be therefore again ſeparated, either ſpontaneouſly 
or by the ſaw from the other ſound part of the bone 
covered with fleſh; but ſuch a ſpontaneous ſeparation 


cannot be procured under a long ſpace of time. The 

- greateſt care muſt be therefore taken not to let the bone. 
project beyond the ſoft parts. This has been formerly 
an admonition of Celfus *, who in treating on ampu- 


tations of the limbs, ſays, that after the fleſh is divided | 
to the bone, ubi ad os ventum eſt, reducenda ab eo ſana 


caro, & circa 05 5 eſt, ut ea quoque parte ali- 


quid is nudetur : dein id ſerrula precidendum eſt, quam 
Proxime ſane carni etiam inbærenti: ac tum frons offis, 


Lib. VII. cap. 498. | 
” quam 
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guam ſerrula exaſperavit, lævanda eft, ſupraque in- 
ducenda cutis, quæ ſub ;ejuſmodr curatione laxa eſſe de. 
bet, ut quam maxime os undique contegat, &c. * When 
*© You. are come to the bone, the ſound fleſh is to be 
drawn up from it, and freed or cut from round 
<<: the bone, that by this means ſome part of the bone 
* may be laid bart; and after this the bone is to be 
<-{awed off as near as poſſible to the ſound fleſh ad- 
* hering to it, and then the ſurface of the bone which 
has been made rough by the teeth of the ſaw is to 
«be ſmoothed, and the ſkin drawn over it, which 
<*-ought during the time of the operation to be drawn 
up as looſe about the part as poſſible, in order that 
<« jt may be capable of covering the bone after wards on 
all fides, Sc. But Celſus takes no notice of the me- 
thod by which the ſkin 1s to be preſerved fo looſe that 
it may beafterwards able to cover the bone; for his inten- 
tion ſeems to have been for the ſkin to be applied and 
conjoined to the yet bleeding parts, ſince he makes no 
mention of applying either ligatures or cauſtics to the 
veſſels, but only ſays, quo cutis inducta non fuerit, id 
Itnament:s erit contegendum, & ſuper id ſpongia ex aceto 
deliganda. Cztera poſtea fic facienda, ut in vulneribus, 
in quibus pus non movers debet, preceptum eſt. That 
the parts which are not covered by the fkin are to 
1 be dreſſed with lint, over which a ſpunge expreſſed 
cout of vinegar is to be ſecured by deligation. Af. 
& terwards the remainder of the cure 15 to be per- 
formed agreeable to the treatment of wounds, which 
do not require any ſuppuration or cleanſing.“ It 
is therefore difficult to underſtand by what means he 
could ſuppreſs the hæmorrhage or compleat the cure 
r „ | 
About the end of the laſt century Verduin® a cele- 
brated ſurgeon of Amſterdam, wrote a treatiſe con- 
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cerning a new method of option none aft In 
ſtance of which he gives us in the leg. e firſt divides 
the calf of the leg by a two edged falciform knife down to 
the bone below that part where the amputation is to be 
made, and from thence he frees the calf from its adhe- 
fion to the bones upward to the place where the am- 
putation is to be made; making a tranſverſe diviſion 
of the other parts of the ſkin and fleſh, and 1 7 70 
ing the perioſteum from the bones, he then divides 
them by the ſaw. But in the mean time while the 
bones are dividing by the ſaw, the gone portion of 
the calf and ſkin of the leg are drawn back, that they 
may not be injured by the teeth of the ſaw. After 
the bones are divided, the wound is waſhed with warm 
water, for fear any ſaw-duſt ſhould remain in the 
wound which might retard the cure; and then the re- 
maining portion of fleſh and ſkin are inſtantly bent 
forward, and adapted to the ſtump of the amputated 
limb, and the lips of the wound dreſſed with lint, 
puff-ball or any convenient ſtyptic powder, and 
the whole ſtump is laſtly covered with an ox*s-blad- 
der moiſtened in cold water, and all the dreſſings are 
finally retained by a ſuitable bandage. This method 
is illuſtrated in the ſame treatiſe, with neat figures, 
which are alſo to be found in the Bibliobeca Anatomice 
thirurgica of Mangetus, Tome the firſt. But the au- 
_ thor denominates this method of - amputation, the 
cure of the extirpated limbs by inciſion, and the whole 
deſign of it conſiſts in applying the remaining part of 
the fleſh and ſkin to the ſurface of the crude wound, Io 
as to cloſe the mouths of the divided arteries, and cauſe 
the contiguous freſh lips of the wound togrow together 
fo as inſtantly to cover the nakedneſs of the bones. ©. 
Nor does this author fo much fear an exfoliation of 
the bone which was divided by the faw, and brought 
into contact with air, ſince he had found that this was 
not ſo neceſſary as may be believed. He alſo adds, that 
the fleſh which covers the ſtump, always ſpreads to 
ſome diſtance beyond the margin of the wound, which 
| | yet 
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yet is no inconvenience, ſince at length thoſe lips are 
contracted ſo as to form but a ſmall cicatrix. But 
thoſe ſoft parts which have been thus adapted and 
conjoined to the ſtump, ſerve as a cuſhion upon which 
the ends of the bones may ſuſtain the whole weight of 
the body without cauſing any pain. The ſame author 
obſerves that this method ſucceeded with him in a 
young man, and relates that it was afterwards put in 
practice by the ſurgeons in the hoſpital of Amſterdam, 
where a man of thirty years of age had his leg in this 
manner happily amputated. _ OD 
About the ſame time there was a certain ſurgeon of 
Geneva named Sabourin, who fell into the ſame opi- 
nion, which he does not ſeem to have derived from the 
forementioned author, becauſe he applies this method 
to amputation in the joints, and uſes quite a different 
method of deligation. In the ſecond year of the pre- 


ſent century, this method was propoſed to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and the author relates 


that he once performed this method of amputating with 


ſo much ſucceſs, that the patient did not loſe above 


four or five ounces of blood during the whole time of 
the operation. The ſame ſurgeon put this new me- 
thod in practice at the hoſpital of Paris, by order of 


the academy, in the preſence of the two beſt judges 


in theſe matters, Du Verne and Mery. However the 
patient miſcarried, nor could his death be with reaſon 
aſcribed to any fault in the operation, although the 
loſs of blood was larger than 1s uſual in the common 


method of amputating *. 


The celebrated Heiſter * in his ſurgery denies the 
honour of this invention to the two forementioned au- 
thors, and aſcribes the ſame to James Young, who he 


_ aſſerts to have deſcribed this method in his Currus 


triumphalis terebinthine, or triumphal chariot of tur- 
pentine, Sc. publiſhed at London in the year 1679. 


i Academ. des Sciences Van 1702. Hiſt, pag. 43. 
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Ruyſch has alſo given us a deſcription. of. this method 


| of operating, which was performed in his own pre- 


ſence, and with happy ſucceſs, from whence he con- 
cludes that this new method ought to be received: But 
after a while this method was again deſpiſed, and as 
the celebrated Heiſter ® teſtifies was deſerted even by 
Verduin himſelf, and the other ſurgeons of Amſter- 
dam, who returned to the old methad. But Garen- 
geotꝰ, who has alſo largely deſcribed this method, and 
llluſtrated the ſame with figures, wiſhes that it-might 
be again tried in the hoſpitals, and adds, that the 
ſame method had been known to ſucceed happily in. 
many NA. 8 3 

Thus various ſeems to have been the fate of this 
method, infomuch that at preſent it is not at all uſed 
in theſe countries. But although in the common me- 


| thod of amputating, it is not poſlible to cover the 


O 


whole ſurface of the ſtump with fleſh and ſkin, yer 
by proper care we may. prevent the end of the bone 
from ſticking out afterwards beyond the ſurface of the 
loft parts. In the firſt place let a ſtrap of ſoft leather 
be faſtened firmly round the limb, immediately above 
the part where the amputation is to be made; which 
{trap or belt of leather being furniſhed with handles 


br loops, are to receive two ſlings paſſing through them, 


which by an aſſiſtant are to be drawn upwards, and 
thus all the ſoft parts will be drawn back as much as 
_ poſſible before the inciſion is made, and when the 
amputation is performed, upon taking off the leather 
ſtrap, the parts drawn up will ſubſide or deſcend fo 
as to cover the bone which will not then project be- 
yond the ſurface of the ſoft parts. For theſe purpoles 
Hildanus has deſcribed and figured a kind of ſleeve 
or bag of a conical ſhape. „ 


Epiſt. Problem, decima quarta pag. 9, &c. 

= Inſtitut. Chirurg. pag. 5. 

a Operations de Chirurg. Tom. III. pag. 413. 

9 De Gangrzna & Sphacelo cap. 19. pag. 808. 
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3. Before this operation is attempted, we ought to 
be firſt certain, that not only the par: itſelf to be am. 

putated, but alſo the patient's body are held firm and 
immoveable, ſo as not to diſturb the ſurgeon in his 
operation; for nowithſtanding many beſieve, Who 
never experience theſe pains, that they ſhall have re- 
ſolution enough to ſuſtain the operation withour being 
held by ligatures or the hands of affiftants ; yer pru- 
dence commands the ſurgeon never to truſt to theſe 
promiſes. At the ſame time care muſt be alſo taken 
that the aſſiſtants are ſuch as have ſuſie courage, 
to enable them to be concerned in ſo ſevere an opera- 
tion; which intrepidity is a qualification much requir- 
ed by Celſus in a ſurgeon?” For he would have him 
bea perſon vult enim ut fit animo intrepidus, immiſericors, 
fic, ut ſanari velit eum, quem accepit; non ut clamore ejus 
motus, vel magis, quam res defiderat, properet; vel minus, 
quam neceſſe eſt, ſecet : ſed perinde faciat omnia, ac fi nullus 
ex vagitibus alterius affectus oriretur. Of an intre- 
* pid mind, and fo mercileſs as to thoroughly per- 
wal em what he has undertaken; alſo that he may not 
* be moved by the cries of the patient, fo as to make 


& more haſte than the caſe requires, or to cut leſs than 


ce is neceſſary; but to perform every thing as if not 


& at all affected by the cries of his patient.“ There 
are many aſſiſtants who boaſt of their courage in theſe 


operations, who being afterwards confounded, can 
neither underſtand nor perform what is ordered by the 
operator, and even ſometimes they faint away fo as to 
diſturb the ſurgeon in his operation, and cauſe the 
patient to be longer retained is his miferyg, 

4. This is a rule of the greateſt conſequence; for the 
part ought to be ſo diſpoſed after the operation, that 


it may continue in the ſame poſture, the longeſt time 


with the leaſt uneaſineſs: that is, to diſpoſe the parts 
in their natural ſituation, which we obſerve in a health 
perſon during the time of ſleep, when all the volun- 


2 Lib. VII. cap. 1. pag. 406. 
Ee - tary 
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| moſt convenient poſture, fata 
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tary motions are ſilent; for all the joints of the body 
at that time appear a little infleé ed, Dor 13, aſry Oh 
of the members then ext ene, This has: been-very 
well obſerved by : Hippocrates, where he QEfcnbes the 
Ant ge hein giſeaſes, 


as we mentioned before in the;commentaries on &. 211. 


* 


where we alſo gave the reaſons why the limbs are gent- 


| ly inflected, when all the voluntary mations 20f. the 
| muſcles are ſilent. But if a part is kept violentiy 
| extended during the time of the amputatian, after 
| the operation is over, it is uſual to ſuppreſs che hæ- 


morrhage by tying up the veſſels, as we-ſhall explain 


| at F. 471. numb. 1. and in performing this, there is 
very often ſome of the adjacent ſoft ;fleſh; intercepted 
by the ligature, ſo that by altering the poſture of the 


amputated limb, after the veſſels are tied up, the muſ 


| cular fleſh- intercepted by the ligature will be drawn 
| up, whence the moſt acute pains and the worſt ſymp- 
| toms often follow, all which might have been avoided 


by keeping the part moderately inflected durisg the 


time of the amputation, : ': © 


44:11 11 
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5. With what a needleſs fear phyſicians formerly - 


| avoided theſe excellent medicines, was ſaid before; in 


the commentaries on F. 202. and 229. But a pru- 


dent uſe of them eaſes the moſt acute pains almoſt like 


a charm, and removes the grief of the mind; and this 


more eſpecially, when opium is given in ſuch a quan- 


tity as to only induce a pleaſing indolende and ſleepi- 


| nels rather than a deep ſleep; for then the mind is 


put into ſuch a ſerene and quiet poſture, even in the 
moſt watchful perſon, as no one can imagine but from 


experience. I well remember myſelf to have taken a 


ſingle grain of opium, to caſe a troubleſome. pain, 


| which had ſuch an effect, that I lay watchful all the 


aight.but without pain, and with ſo much pleaſure of 
mind, that the poets could not have feigned a more 
happy ſtate in their elyſian fields. The next morning 


— 


after a ſhort ſickneſs, I eaſily vomited, and at the 
lame time brought up the little pill of opium not yet 
5 


Vol. IV. intirely 
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intirely diſſolved, whereupon the happy indolence 
went off. Narcotic remedies may be therefore of the 
greateſt uſe, exhibited an hour or two before the ope. 
ration; but this not with a view, that by laying the 

patient to ſleep, he might be inſenſible of his pain, 
for to give opium in ſuch a quantity would be extreme. 
ly dangerous) but only to remove, or at leaſt todinj. 
niſn, the fear of the preſent operation. For although 
"this operation is very ſevere, and not practicable with. 
out extreme pain, yet that fear of it is more trouble. 
-fome which continually repreſents the image of the 
approaching evil to the mind, for then the unfortunate 
patient counts every minute of the hour before the 
time appointed for the amputation. It is therefore bet. 
ter to ſuffer imminent dangers which are threatens 
from all quarters, once for all, than to be always in 
fear of them, as Julius'Czſar ? confeſſes. We ar 
taught indeed by uncommon inſtances, that this pre 
caution is not always neceſſary, and that there are ſome 
people who know how to ſupport their future misfor- 
tunes with intrepidity of mind ; thus a great fpirited 
hero, who was troubled for the ſpace of twenty years 
with a fiſtulous ulcer in his leg, from a muſket ſhot, 
at laſt concluded with himſelf, that it was neceſſary to 
have it amputated, and did himſelf appoint the day 
and hour when he would have it performed: and 
when the phyſicians and ſurgeons came at the appoint 
ed time they found him fleeping *. Another inſtance 
of this nature we have in the captain of a man of wa, 
who after it was determined to amputate his arm in 
the articulation near the ſhoulder, he firſt aſked the 
ſurgeons, whether he might not firſt recover himſel 
by ſleep, being much fatigued by continual watching 
for ſeveral days, which being allowed him, he ſlept 
very quietly *. But few there are who enjoy this ut 


2 Syeton. Lib I. cap. 86. p. 15. 
* Academ. des Sciences Ian 1731. Mem. p. 142, &c. 
De La Motte Traitè complet de Chirurgie, Tom. III. pag. 423 
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ſhaken ſtrength of mind; and therefore others are to 
be aſſiſted in this reſpect by art, ſince it may be very 
ſafely done. The Turks indeed take opium that they 
| may with intrepidity deſpiſe the dangers of war, 
| whence Bellonius relates that the whole province is al- 
moſt exhauſted of opium when the emperor of the 
Turks being about to wage war, aſſembles his ſoldiers. 
The form of ſuch a narcotic and cordial medicine 
may be ſeen in the Materia Medica e to 
this number . the 5 aphoriſm. 


8 E C T CCCCLXX. 


HE amputation is 8 in the part 
T thus prepared (469.) . 

1. By a ſtrong ſharp and well tempered crook- 

| ed knife, oak: on the back, carried ſtrongly and 
equally in a circle round and through all the ſoft 
parts to the bone, ſo that the whole perioſteum 
may be exactly divided by one ſwift inciſion. 

| 2. If there are two bones in the part to be am- 
printed, the intervening fleſh betwixt the bones ĩs 
to be in like manner very exactly divided by a 


| ſharp catlin or two edged Knife paſſed bun 
| them. 


3. The parts thus divided (numb. 1, 2.) are 

to be next ſtrongly drawn up by afſiſtants in order 
to make an opening for the ſaw betwixt the di- 
vided lips of the ſoft parts. 

4. Then the bone is to be cut through by a 
harp thin ſtrong and tight ſaw, guided perpendi- 
| cularly with a ſtrong and equable motion; begin- 
ning firſt to divide the ſmalleſt of the bones when 
there are two, and terminating upon the largeſt 


| 2? Obſervat, Lib. Ml. cap. 15. 179. 
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of them, that the weaker bone may not be broke 
into ſplinters by the force of the ſav. 

F. During the time of ſawing, the bones are 
to be cautiouſly a little inflected by the aſſiſtantz, 


to make a free paſſage for the ſaw. 


x. The firſt thing to be done in the amputation it- 
ſelf, is to make a very ſpeedy inciſion through all the 
ſoft parts to the bones at one and the {ame time, and 
by that means a free paſſage may be given to the ſaw, 


But to perform this inciſion a very ſharp knife is re. 


quired, but yet fo ſhaped as not to have its edge too 
x v4 ſince that would render it liable to be blunted by 
Preſſing againſt the bone. But ſince the extreme parts 
of the body are generally of a roundiſh figure, there- 
fore the amputating knife ought to be incurvated, to 
cut through a larger ſurface of the parts at once. This 
incur vation of the knife ought to be but moderate, and 
continued equally throughout the whole extent of its 


blade, and not at the point only. Garengeot *, who has 


ven us an exact deſcription of every thing that is to 


de obſerved with regard to the make of this knife, 


tells us, that the moſt convenient figure of it is that of 


a portiꝰn of ſuch a large circle, that the radius let fall 
'perpendicularly from this arch into the ſubtenſe chord, 
may ſcarcely exceed an inch. But in the mean time 
it is ſufficiently evident that the thigh requires a larger 
knife for its amputation than the arm, and that there- 
fore the ſurgeon's armory ſhould be furniſhed with 
more knives than one of different magnitudes for this 
operation. But the back of the knife ſhould be ſo 
obtuſe as to be capable of bearing the preſſure of the 
furgeon's hand or fingers without injuring them, in 
order to direct the knife properly in its coutſe. This 
knife is to be guided through the fkin-andfleth down 


do the bone, and while its edge remains cloſe to the 


Inſtrumens de Chirurgie, Tom. I. pag. 16. 4 | 
ne, 
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bone, it is to be carried round in a circle, till all the 
parts are divided, and eſpecially the perioſteum of the 


bone itſelf. Heifter * would firſt have the fkin and 


fat divided by a circular inciſion, and afterwards drawn 
back as much as poſſible, that ſo the muſcles and bone 


may be divided higher up, and that after the operation 


is finiſhed, there may be more of the ſkin and fat to 
cover the ſtump. But in this manner there are two 
incifions to be made inſtead of one, which might be 
otherwiſe carried ſpeedily at once round the whole limb. 
But as it is often neceffary to apply ſticking: plaiſters 
after the amputation for various uſes, therefore it will 
be proper to ſhave off the hair from the ſkin of the 
circumjacent fleſh before the amputation is made, to 
avoid giving the patient unneceſfary pain afterwards 
by the removing of the ſticking plaiſters *, 

2. If there is but one bone in the part to be ampu- 
tated, the preceding method will be ſufficient; but 


where there are two bones, as in the cubitus and leg, 


in that caſe thoſe parts which are intercepted betwixt 
the two bones, cannot be divided by this firſt inciſion, 


and therefore it will be neceſſary to make a ſecond in- 


ciſion. But as in ſome parts the diſtance of the bones 
from each other is no more than equal to three or 
four lines only, as for inſtance, betwixt the tibia and 
fibula, therefore the before- mentioned author, in his 


treatiſe of inſtruments, very juſtly obſerves, that the | 
catlin or ſmall knife uſed for this purpoſe of cutting 
betwixt the bones, ought to have a narrow blade 


To which add, that in thoſe places where therearetwo 
bones the whole perioſteum of each bone cannot be 


intirely divided at one inciſion ; for that part of this 


membrane, which covers the bones on their innermoſt 


ſides, where they lie next to each other, cannot be reach- 
ed by the crooked knife, as any one may readily per- 


d Inſtitut. Chirurg. pag. 497, & 5% „„ 
þ Garengeot Operations de Chirurgie, Tom. III. pag. 356. & 
© Idem Inſtrumens de Chirurgie, Tom. II. pag. 169. 
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ceive. This ſmall knife therefore or catlin muſt be uſed 
to make a pertect diviſion of thoſe parts, together with 
the perioſteum, which lie betwixt the two bones, that 
they may not be afterwards lacerated by the roughteeth 
of the ſaw to the great pain of the patient. Care muſt 
be alſo taken to examine whether any of the fleſh or 
perioſteum is not yet divided intirely in any other part. 
From all which it is evident what improvement has 
been made in the art of making amputations, ſince by 
compreſſing the arteries, there is no danger of hæ- 


morrhage during the whole time of the operation, 


without which it would be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
whether all the ſoft parts were divided cloſe to the 
bone by the effuſion of the blood. 1 

3. But that the ſaw may pafs freely through the 


bone, the divided ſoft parts are to be driven from 


each other in contrary directions, but more eſpecially 


' upwards, that more of the fleſh may be drawn up 
from the bone, which may be then taken off higher; 


and thus there will be leſs danger afterwards, leſt the 
end of the amputated bone ſhould project out beyond 
the equal ſurface of the wound. Eut this may be 
done by drawing up the ſoft parts by the leather ring 
or girdle which is applied above the inciſion, as we 
e, before at numb, 2. under the preceding 
aphoriſm. But the parts may be alſo conveniently 


drawn up with the following method. Take a piece 


of linnen of a foot or more in length, and five or fix 
inches in breadth ; but one end of this piece of linnen 
is to be ſlipt up for about two thirds of its length. The 
two extremities of the ſlit end are to be paſſed betwixt the 
divided fleſh, ſo as to intercept the naked bone betwixt 
them ; and when the two ends are croſſed over each o- 


ther on the oppoſite ſide, both extremities of the 


Deice of linnen are drawn up at the ſame time; whence 
it is evident that the ſoft parts will be drawn equally 
upwards, ſo as to expoſe a larger ſurface of the bone 
to view, and at the ſame time prevent the ſoft parts 
| f „„ | : them- 
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themſelves from being injured by the teeth of the faw*. 


But in the mean time care mult be taken not to let the 


teeth of the ſaw be catched in the piece of linnen it- 
ſelf, which would diſturb the operation. 23 a 
4. What is neceſſary to be obſerved with regard to 
the conſtruction of an ampurating ſaw, may be ſeen 
in the treatiſe of inſtruments publiſhed by Garengeor *. 
It may be ſufficient for us to remark its chief and moſt : 
neceſſary qualifications. It ought to be thin and ſharp, | 
that it may cut through the bones with a ſmall force; 
for if it was made of a thick iron plate ſo much 
more of the bone would be taken off by. the teeth as 
would render its deſcent through the bone very diſ- 
ficult, and would therefore require to be preſſed by a 
greater force. But then the greater thinneſs of the ſaw! 
renders it more apt to be broke when the ſteel is very 
rigid and elaſtic; or at leaſt it will be apt to bend if 
it is leſs rigid, and not fo apt to break. But this laſt 
inconveniency of bending may be prevented, ſince the 
blade of the ſaw may be tightened at pleaſure, by 
drawing more of it out through the arched ſteel handle, 


by means of a ſcrew: and the former may be avoided, 


if the ſteel plate of which the ſaw is made be well 
tempered and not too rigid. Nor can the ſaw be eaſi- 
ly broke if it is moved perpendicularly, and in a 
ſtrait line through the bone; but when it is bent in the 
bone it ſticks, nor is it poſſible to move the blade of 
the ſaw either one way or other but by a conſiderable 


force, whence there will be frequently danger of break - 


ing it. Such a misfortune happened to a certain ſur- 
geon, as we are told by a Hildanus * : and as at that time 
it was not yet cuſtomary to ſtop the hæmorrhage by the 
tourniquet, the patient was almoſt loſt before another 


ſaw could be had to finiſh the operation; whence Hil- 


danus adviſes always to have in readineſs two ſaws of 


the ſame thickneſs, when any limb is to be amputated. 


_ © Garengeot Operations de Chirurgie, Tom. III. pag. 367. 
f Inftrumens de Chirurgie, Tom. II. pag. 173. Sc. 
De Gangrzna & Sphacelo, cap. 18. pag. 807. | 
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But the ſaw is to be applied to the bone as cloſe to 
the ſurface of the ſoft parts, as can be well allowed 
without injury; and then a ſlight notch or entranceis 
to be gently made by puſſing the teeth of the faw per- 
pendicularly through the bone; but when once this 


entrance is made, there will not then be ſo much 


danger that the teeth of the ſaw may deviate from 
their proper courſe, ſince they will be directed by the 
ſides of the bone. The ſawing of the bone is then 


continued with an equable motion, taking care as 
much as poſſible not deviate from a right line; for 


otherwiſe the ſaw would ſtick immoveable, ſo as to 
render it neceflary to make a freſh incifion throu 


another — of the bone by the ſame ſaw ; or elſe the 


ſaw will be in danger of breaking by working it in a 
crooked direction. It muſt be alſo obſerved, that no 
great force is required to preſs the ſaw againſt the 


bone; which in a dead body as well as in a living per- 


fon is ſoft. and juicy, fo as to be eaſily capable of giv- 
ing way to the inſtrument ; whereas too great a preſ- 


| ſare would force the teeth of the ſaw too deeply into 
the ſubſtance of the bone, whence it could not be 
_ equally carried backward, and forward, but would 


move by ſtarts. But when there are two bones inthe 


| part to be amputated, and there is a conſiderable dif- 


ference in the ſtrength and ſize of each, as for in- 
ſtance in the leg, (for in the radius and ulna of the 
arm there is not ſo much difference) then the beſt me- 


thod is to enter the ſaw firſt in the tibia, inclining 
it afterwards to cut through the fibula, taking care in 


the mean time to let the fibula be divided before the 
tibia is quite cut through; for without this caution 


there would be danger of breaking the fibula into ſplin- 
tters, if it alone was obliged to ſuſtain the whole weight 


and preſſure of the ſaw. But it is evident enough 


from the known ſituation of theſe bones, that the moſt 


commodious ſituation of the ſurgeon to perform this 


operation, will be to ſtand betwixt the patient's legs, 


J 


— 
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and not on the outſide of them, as 15 badly repreſent- 


ed in the figures of Hildanus *. | 
5. For when the {aw has e to a conſidera- 


ble depth through the ſubſtance of the bone, if that 


afliſtant who liokds the thigh or leg to be amputated 
near the knee gently elevates the part, while the other 
aſſiſtant a little depreſſes the foot, the opening will be 
increaſed betwixt the divided parts of the bone, and 
à very free paſſage made for the motion of the ſaw. But 
if ſk aſſiſtants are ignorant of their 2 — in khis 
reſpect, or if they ſnould be diſturbed 
in their minds, it is evident they Wenge be As grea de- 
triment to the operation. 


8. E C T. co xxl. 


H Echief of the ſymptotns following * 


the amputation is the hæmorrhage, which 


oat always to be immediately ſuppreſſed; 

i. By paſſing a thread round, fra” ole tying up 
the larger vellels after they have been diſcover- 
ed by their {pouting out the blood, drawingout 
their ends by a pair of flat ſpring pliers. Or elſe 


os tying up the veſſels with a thread paſſed 


rough two crooked needles, which are to be 
inſerted one on each ſide the veſſel. 
2. By the application of actual cauteries to the 
mouth oſ the veſſels. 


I; By pledgets which have been dipped in a lu . 
tion of vitriol and dried, or armed with other 


| ann medicines before 50G are applied 


—— 
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5. By applying a bladder over the whole ng: 


filled with the aſtringent powder. 


6. By the applicationof a retentive bandage upon 


the whole apparatus of dreſſings. 


7. By procuring reſt and ſleep to the patient, and 


e a proper regimen of diet. 


fees the limb has been amputated, the divided 
veſſels gape open, ſo that unleſs the tourniquer com- 
preſſes the trunk of the artery which leads to that 


part, the blood will flow in a full ſtream. But the 
ligature of the tourniquet cannot poſſibly be left ad- 


hering to. the part, becauſe by intercepting entirely 
the influx of. the arterial blood into the part, a new 
gangrene or ſphacelus would follow. Therefore the 
mouths of the ee veſſels ought to be cloſed in 


_ a manner, by whatever method, that there may 


be no danger of a hæmorrhage following after the 
tourniquet has been removed from compreſſing the ar- 
terial trunks. But ſome authors would not have the 
hemorrhage immediately ſuppreſſed, for they ſay it is 
of ſome ſervice for a quantity of blood to be dil- 
charged, partly to diminiſh the abundance of the 
whole mais, and partly to evacuate that part of the 


blood which ſtagnated in the veſſels near the morti- 
fied part, and which perhaps has from thence con- 
tracted ſome degree of malignity. But fince at pre- 


ſent the cuſtom is to amputate in the living part, there 


can be no danger of any ſuch conſequence; and if it 


ſhould afterwards appear, that the blood, abounding 
in too great a quantity, or being too much rarefied, 
ſhould. require evacuation, or impede the cure, that 


may be eaſily remedied by opening a vein. . It there- 


fore ſeems to follow, that the hemorrhage ought to 
be ſtopped immediately after the amputation of the 
limb; the method of performing which we ſhall con- 
ſider 1 in the OY numbers. 
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1. In the commentary on $ 218. numb. 4. it was 
ſaid, that Parey was the firſt who made a ligature 


upon the veſſels after amputations of the limbs, and 


at the ſame time condemned the cruel method of ap- 


plying actual cauteries to the ſtump. Since his time 


all ſurgeons have followed the ſame method. 


- ” 


But in order to make this ligature upon the veſſels 
properly, the tourniquet is a little relaxed, that the 
blood flowing from the mouths of the divided veſſels 


may point out where they are ſeated. They are then 

tied after a two-fold manner; either by taking hold 

of them with a pair of pliers, which ee 
which may 


ſhuts cloſe with a ſpring, the figure o 


= 


be ſeen at the end of this book taken from Garen- 


geot , by which means the extremity of the, veſſel is 
held faſt, and drawn out beyond the ſurface of the © 


wound, ſo as to be afterwards eaſily tied. But it is 
very evident, that the blood drove againſt the ligature: 


will gradually thruſt it forward in ſuch a manner; that 


there will be danger of the ligature falling off and re- 
newing the hemorrhage ; whence others rather adviſe 


to pals a needle and thread through the ſubſtance of 


the artery, and then to make a ſtrict ligature by pat- - 


ſing the thread round it (ſee the commentary on 


$ 218. numb. 4.) The other and at this day the 


moſt uſual method is to paſs a very crooked needle 


armed with ſeveral threads (not twiſted together, but 


lying flat by the ſide of each other) through the fleſh .. 


which hes round the artery; firſt making a ligature. 


in this manner above the place of the artery, and 


then paſſing the needle as before with the ſame threads 


below the artery, in ſuch a manner as to make four 
openings by theſe two punctures, which punctures in- 


clude a ſquare ſpace, in the middle of which the arte- 


ry is contained which is to be ſecured by ligature ?. 


The ends of the threads are then tied together in a 


knot, and thus the artery is cloſed by the ligature, 


* Inſtrumens de Chirurgie, Tom. II. pag. 183, ce. 
> Garengeot Operations de Chirurgie, Tom. III. pag. 371. . 
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| which does not immediately touch the artery itſelf, but 


equally compreſſes the ſame by intercepting ſome of 
the circumjacent fleſh at the ſame time. But frequent- 
ly the moſt {kilful ſurgeons have rather choſe to follow 
the former method of tying the veſſels by the uſe of 
the pliers, than by paſſing needles through the adja- 


cent fleſh, becauſe they feared intenſe pains, convul- 


ſions, and the worſt ſymptoms, from the nerves or 


tendinous parts being punctured or intercepted by the 


ligature. Thus the incomparable ſurgeon Le Motte* 
tells us, that he always uſes the former method; or 


_ elſe applies little balls of vitriol to the mouths of the 


divided veſſels for fuppreſſing the hemorrhage after 
the amputation of limbs. But he not only took hold 
of the artery to be tied, but alſo of the circumjacent 


fleſh by the phers when he tied them by ligature; 


and thus there was leſs danger leſt the ligature ſhould 


| ſlipoff before its time. But in the mean time he does 


not altogether condemn the other method, but even 
in the ſame' place candidly relates the happy ſucceſs 
thereof, when after a dangerous amputation of the 
humerus near the articulation of the ſhoulder, the ar- 
tery was cloſed by paſſing a thread through the fleſh, 
ſo as to compreſs. it againſt the bone, which ſucceeded 
without any bad ſymptom. 9 


But it is obſerved, that both fear and pain occaſions 


the patient ſometimes to faint away, whence the blood 
does not ſtart out impetuouſly, only through the lar- 

er veſſels at the time of the operation; ſo that un- 
leſs all the conſiderable arterial branches are thus ſecur- 
ed by ligature, there will be danger of a freſn hæ- 
morrhage, and it will be afterwards neceſſary to re- 
move the whole apparatus to ſuppreſs it. It is there- 
fore much better to give the patient ſome- cordial to 


recruit his ſtrength, and to diligently 6bſerve whether 


any blood ſtarts violently through ſome conſiderable 
artery as yet left open, and then to fepeat the ligature 
as before. This being done, there will be no longer 

© Traits complet de Chirurgie, Tom. III. pag: 425. 
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any danger of a hæmorrhage, nor will there be any 
occaſion for actual cauteries, nor yet will it be neceſſa- 
ry to make ſuch ſtrict ligatures, as will be in danger 
of contuſing or cutting through the recent fleſh, — as 
to produce a new Inflammation or even a gangrene., 
2. The prevailing and univerſal method-of ſup- 
preſſing hemorrhages until the time of Parey ſeems 
to have been by the application of actual cauteries. 
Even Hildanus not only recommends the uſe of 
cauteries after the amputation of limbs, but he alſo 
beſtows great encomiums upon the method of ampu- 
tating with a red hot knife; namely that by divid: 
the ſoft parts down to the bone with a red hot knife, 
the haemorrhage might be ſuppreſſed at the ſame time 
that the ampuration was made. But even after ſuch 
2 operation the burnt parts mult be ſeparated from 
the furface of the wound by ſuppuration, and there- 
= there would be danger of the bone projecting be- 
yond the ſurface of the ſoft parts, ſo as to render the 
cure very tedious and difficult. But it is certain that 
theſe 5 intend that the bone itſelf ſnould be alſo 
burnt by the cautery; and even then a very long time 
would be required to procure à ſeparation of the dead 
parts of — — notwithſtanding the author before 
mentioned inſiſts on the contrary. See what has been 
ſaid concerning the uſe of actual cauteries in ſuppreſ- 
ſing hæmorrhages under 8 218. numb. 1. and 4. 


where reaſons are alſo given hy the beſt: ſurgeons.ab- 
ſtain from that method. 72 


3. Take vitriol, eſpecially the Cyprian, reducedgo 
a powder, which being ſprinkled upon pledgets, is to 
be applied to the divided veſſels; or hat is rather 
better, let the pulverized vitriol be received i into cot- 
ton formed into round nodules; or elſe formed into 


little cones. to be applied to the ends of the divided 
veſſels. So ſoon as = efftuent blood touches the vi- 


triol, it congeals i into a thrombus or grume, Which 

tops up the orifice of the divided veſſel, and by:that 

2 De Gangræna 6e Sphacelo, cap. 19. een 41 
means 
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means ſuppreſſes the hemorrhage. But when very 
large arteries are divided, the great unpetus or velo- 
city of the blood forces away theſe obſtacles from the 
mouths of the veſſels, which makes it neceſſary to re- 
rain thoſe applications by an external preſſure; and 
therefore ſervants are to attend day and night to retain 
the dreſſings by a gentle preſſure upon the parts. Be- 
ſides this the vitriol, which touches the ends of the 
veſſels and bleeding fleſh, converts the parts in con- 
tact into an eſchar, which muſt be afterwards ſepara- 
ted; and when that eſchar falls off, there will be dan- 
ger of a freſh hemorrhage, as we obſerved before in 
the commentary on 5 218. And hence it is that al- 
moſt all the modern ſurgeons truſt to ligature of the 
veſſels, and never apply vitriol, unleſs the artery is in- 


'acceſſible, and cannot be eaſily taken hold of by liga- 


ture. But even in ſuch caſes the vitriol is only ap- 
"plied to the orifices of the larger veſſels, while the re- 
maining parts of the ſtump, which are full of nume- 
|; tous fmaller arteries, are only dreſt with things which 
9 abſorb blood; and which together with the blood 


1 form a cruſt, ſtopping up the mouths of the divided 


maller arteries. But when care has been taken to pre- 
vent any hæmorrhage from the larger arterial trunks 


which have been divided, it is evident that there will 


be no occaſion to fear any bad conſequences from the 
diviſion of the ſmaller arteries, even though they 
ſhould continue ſtill bleeding ſlowly; for theſe ſmal- 


ler branches naturally contract and cloſe of themſelves. 


4. In the preparation previous to the amputation 
-&felf, it was obſerved, that the ſkin and ſubjacent ſoft 
parts ought to be drawn upwards as much as poſſible, 
and to be retained in that poſture till the amputation 
is performed: and that after this the ſoft parts are to 
be drawn downward, that the end of the divided 
bone may not project beyond the ſurface of the 

wound; and while this is performing the diſtended 


veſſels 


in a little time, as was proved in the commentary on 


ran: a .DT£ca9ac _ 
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veſſels are relaxed, whence they ſpontaneouſly contract 


their divided extremities, and draw them within the 
ſubjacent ſoft parts, Thus the returning down of the 
ſoft parts, which were before drawn up, generally con- 
duces very much towards ſuppreſſing the hæmorrhage. 


After this Parey directs to perforate the ſtump with 


a needle and thread in four different places; and by 
drawing the threads together acroſs each other to ap- 
proximate and retain the ſoft parts nearer together 
and in their proper ſituations. But if theſe cruciform 
threads are violently drawn together, a very ſevere 
pain and violent inflammation 1s excited, ſo as to make 
it neceſſary to divide them afterwards ; and if they 
are only drawn looſely together before they are tied, 
they will be of no ſervice. | 

5. As nothing is more to be feared after the am- 
putation of a limb than an hæmorrhage, therefore ſur- 
geons have uſed all their endeavours to guard againſt 
and to remedy this accident. And although the ty- 
ing up of the- larger veſſels, and the application of 


.abſorbent powders to the ſtump ſeem ſufficiently to 


guard againſt this dangerous ſymptom, yet it is uſual 
to apply a bladder filled with the like powder, fo as 


to inveſt and wrap round the whole end of the ampu- 
_ tated limb; that if any blood ſhould ſtill be diſcharg- 


ed, or that if unfortunately any ligature ſhould 

looſened from ſome arterial trunk, thoſe powders 
might ſuppreſs the hæmorrhage by concreting inſtant- 
ly with the blood into a ſolid maſs. But in the com- 
mentary on F 218. numb. 3. we affirmed, that theſe 
aſtringents are of little efficacy, unleſs 'they are alſo 
joined with a ſuitable compreſſure, by which alone 
the hemorrhage may be effectually ſuppreſſed without 
the aſſiſtance of theſe powders, as was proved at 
numb 6. under the ſame aphoriſm. Among theſe 
powders the chief are the volatile meats of ground 


corn, alabaſter calcined, Armenian bole, though others 


recommend a mixture of colophony or roſin: towhich 
_ © Livre XII. chap. 22. pag. 307. | | | 
| . add 
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addche fungus pulverulentus or puff · ball cut into thin 
Alices, which are uſed for this purpoſe by our ſur- 
ons, and with very good ſucceſs. In our profeſ. 
's Materia Medica correſponding to this aphoriſm, 
you will meet with ſeveral forms of theſe remedics. 
But the celebrated ſurgeon and anatomiſt Mr. Mon- 
10 wy Who has given us ſeveral Very uſeful obſervations 
Concerning the amputution of limbs, takes notice that 
- ahe 6 powders has been a long 


time rejected by the Scotch ſurgeons, becauſe mixing 


with the blood and other affluent juices, they concrete 
into hard lumps, which injure the tender ſurface of 
the wound; and becauſe it is afterwards very difficult 
to remove or cleanſe them off from the parts, to 
which they very firmly adhere. He therefore adviſes, 
that after tying up the larger arteries, the reſt of the 
ſurface of the ſtump ſhould be covered with very ſoft 
and clean- ſcraped lint, which, does not injure the ten- 


der wound, while at the ſame time it abſorbs the af. 


¶uent juices. Andihe allo. obſerves in the ſame place 
that this intention will be anſwered much better, and 
à more equable compreſſure will be made, if the lint 
i laid on irregularly, not rolled up or formed into 
l „ but in ſuch looſe portions differing in thick - 
_..pels, according as it might be required by the greater 
or!lefs inequality or hollowneſs of the ſurface of the 


6. Since there is no danger of a hæmorrhage fol- 


Jowing, after the divided ends of the larger arteries 
have: been ſecured by. the prevailing method of liga- 
ture Which now obtains, it is evident that the ban- 


dage will not be required to be very tight, only to be 
ſufficient by a gentle preſſure to retain the ſcraped lint 
and other relive 


s upon the affected part. For if 


-the bandage makes too great a ſtricture upon the 


circumjacent parts, many bad conſequences will fol- 

low; for the whole preſſure of the bandage will be 

returned upon the ſoft parts only, ſince the bone it- 
# Medical Eſſays, Vol. IV. ne zz pag. 321, &c. by 
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ſelf cannot give way, by which means the fleſh will 
be thruſt upward, and the bone itſelf left bare. Be- 


ſides this the recent wound (5. 138. numb. F.) will 


begin to ſwell, become hot, painful, and inflamed, 
whence there will be great danger of a gangrene from 


the violent compreſſure, (ec f. 422, numb, 6.) 


Hence it is, that the moſt prudent ſurgeons” rather 
chuſe to have the ſtyptic powders and other dreſſings 
retained upon the parts by a gentle preſſure;"continued 
day and night by the hands of ſervants, whenever 
they are fearful of a freſn hemorrhage,” | 
7. How neceffary it is toiayert the watchinbs, and 
to procure reſt to wounded patients, was demonſtrat- 
ed before in the commentary on $. 202. where we 
alſo affirmed the uſe of narcotics with diſcretion to 
be very ſafe in theſe caſes ; and much more will they 
be ſerviceable after amputations of the limbs, But 
when a narcotic has been given a ſhort time before 
the operation (F. 469, numb. 5.) it continues to act 
ſome hours after it is performed, and occaſions a gen- 
tle ſleep, Which will be alſo much promoted by 


that tranquillity and calmneſs of mind, which uſual. 


ly follows when the patient has gone through the ape- 
ration, which he but a little before ſo much dreaded. 
But how dangerous it is to moye the ſtump about, 
when the patient is reſtleſs, may appear from that caſe 
which we mentioned upon another occaſion in the 
commentary on F. 218. numb, 6. Namely the thigh 
of a certain nobleman being amputated, who ſuſtained 
the operation with great courage, the cure ſeemed to 
ſucceed happily until the twenty-firſt 92 after the 
operation, when upon raiſing himſelf up rcibly and 


by himſelf in the bed, he had ſoon cauſe to repent: 


his imprudence, by the inſtant return of a profuſe 
hemorrhage, even though the arteries were cloſed by 
ligature ; inſomuch that he could ſcarely be ſaved 


from the danger by. the aſſiſtance of that excellent 


tourniquet invented by the celebrated Petit , by which 


Academie des Sciences Pan 1731. Mem, pag. 144. 
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the mouth of the open artery was compreſſed, and at 
the ſame time the trunk above the wound could be 
contracted or ſtopped at pleaſure. But every thing 
which has been ſaid concerning the regimen of diet! in 
wounded patients from {$. 192 to 197.) ought to be 
here diligently obſerved, for even the leaſt error in 
diet may be injurious in ſo great a wound, ſince the 
recent chyle often as yet retains the nature of the indi- 
geſted aliments for a long time, and is frequently de- 
rived in great quantities towards this leſs reſiſting part, 
as we obſerved in the commentary on F. 192. Be- 
ſides this, fince a very large part of the body is of- 
ten removed by amputation, the diet muſt be propor- 
tionably leſſened, ſince the body requires leſs nouriſh- 
ment than before; and as all the ſuperfluous juices 
will be urged to this leaſt reſiſting part, whence will 
follow too great a dilatation of the 5 fungous 


or . ficth, &c. 
8 E C T. CCCCLAXIE 


H E bealing of che bone is _erfottied by 

procuring a ſpeedy exfoliation and pre- 

_ venting a caries, which may be done by the im- 

mediate application of a compreſs moiſtened 1 in 
tincture of maſtic made with ſpirit of wine. 


The ſurface of the 3 bone being contuſed 
hs the rough teeth of the ſaw, ſeems to render i it ne- 
ceſſary to make a ſeparation of its external ſurface; 
to promote which ſurgeons are uſed to apply an actual 

cautery to the naked bone ; but that is a method at 


this day juſtly in diſuſe. I it was demonſtrated in 
the hiſtory of wounds and fractures of the brain, that 
the conlolidation of the bone, and the ſeparation. 


of its corrupted part, did not require any ſuch violent 
remedy, but might be happily procured barely by 


* Ambroſe Pare, Livre XII, I 36. Page my 
| | defending 
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defending it from the air, and oily or fat medicines, 
If therefore a pledget, dipped in ſpirit of wine and 


maſtic, be immediately applied after the amputation 


of the bone; or if the air be excluded by the appli- 
cation of pledgets armed with the like medicines, a 


very happy cure uſually follows; as was faid before 


in the commentary on $. 232. numb. 2. But when 
an actual cautery is applied to burn the bone, a ſepa» 
ration muſt certainly follow of all that which is de- 
ſtroyed by the violence of the fire, whence the cure 
will be retarded. But even the moſt faithful obſerva» 


tions demonſtrate, that an exfoliation of the divided 


extremity of the bone is not always neceſſary : for in 
the method which we mentioned in the commentary 
on & 469. numb. 2. by which the amputated limb is 
covered with the fleſh cut off and drawn up from the 
bone, in that caſe the remaining fleſh is immediately 
apphed, and grows to the ſurface of the ſtump ; and 
Ruyſch * himſelf teſtifies, that he never obſerved any 
ſenſible ſeparation of the extremities of the bones of 
the cubitus and radius during the whole cure of an 
arm amputated in this manner, and which was un- 
der his own inſpection, as well when the amputation 


was performed, as at every time of its being dreſſed 


afterwards ; and he believes that this followed, be- 
cauſe the fleſh was immediately applied to cover the 
extremities of the bones, ſo as to preſerve them from 
being injured by the air to which they were leſs ex- 
args than in the common method of amputating. 

ut even in the common method of amputating, 
though the bones are expoſed a longer time to the air, 
yet there is not always a ſeparation of any viſible parts 


from the bones, as is obſerved by the celebrated Mon- 


ro*©:; for in fourteen caſes of amputations, he obſer- 
ved only three in which there were particles of the 
bones ſeparated, whereas in the reſt there was not ſo 
much as the leaſt appearance of an exfoliation ; from 

b Fpitt. Problem. XIV. pag. 14. | | 


Medical Eſſays, Tom. * 22. pag. 345. 


2 wWhence 
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whence it is evident that there is no neceſſity to pro- 


mote the exfoliation of the amputated bone, ſince it 
is not always neceſlary. 


Cr ee 
TY UT the cure of the fleſhy parts of the 


ſtump is to be performed agreeable to what 
has been delivered before in the hiſtory of wounds, 
(from F. 189, and 192, to 210.) 


Every thing which has been ſaid before concerning 


the cure of wounds, under the aphoriſms above cited, 
ought alſo to be obſerved in this place. But the ce- 
lebrated Monro * remarks that care ſhould be taken 
not to remove the firſt apparatus of dreſſings too ſoon. 
For the ſcraped lint, ſtyptic powders, &c. uſually 
adhere very firmly to the ſurface of the wound, from 
whence they cannot be removed without danger of a 
freſh hæmorrhage, unleſs they are left upon the part 


until a ſeparation follows, by which they become 


moiſt and fall off almoſt ſpontaneouſly : and therefore 
for theſe reaſons he would not have the dreſſings re- 
moved before the fifth day, if nothing happens amiſs. 
But if a fœtid ſmell is perceived by the blood or ichor 
penetrating the bandages, he orders them to be cut off 
with a pair of ſciſſors, and all thoſe parts to be removed 
which do not adhere firmly to the wound, after which 
he would have clean lint applied, and the part to be 


bound up as before. But even after the removal of 


the firſt dreſſings, he recommends them to be ſeldom 
repeated, namely every ſecond or third day, when the 
itching perceived in the wounded parts denotes that 
the matter begins to turn acrimonious. He likewiſe 
adviſes to prevent the growth of fungous or proud 
fleſh, by a gentle compreſſure made with ſcraped lint; 
and if the threads with which the arteries are tied, do 


= Medical Eſſays, Tom. IV. no. 22. pag. 324. 


not 


E 
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not fall off ſoon enough, but being to be covered by 
the growing fleſh, he orders them to be-cautiouſly cut 
off, leſt if they ſnould remain longer, they could not 
be conveniently extracted, but a fiſtulous ulcer might 
from thence remain a long time after. | 
But although the amputation of a limb is performed 
by the moſt dextrous ſurgeon, and all the cautions be- 
fore enumerated have been ſtrictly obſerved, yet there 
are ſome bad conſequences which often cannot be eaſily 
prevented, nor even removed by any art. It was ſaid 
before in the commentaries on F. 172. numb. x. that 
the cure ſometimes became very difficult from thelarge 


quantity of matter daily collected upon the ſurface of 


o broad a wound, as mult neceſſarily be made in the 
amputation of any of the larger limbs; for by the fre- 


quent abſterſion of the matter, the wound often dege- 


nerates into the nature of an iſſue, diſcharging an in- 
credible quantity of matter daily; in which diſcharge 
the nouriſhment of the body being exhauſted, the 
whole body is in a little time conſumed with a true 
maraſmus. But if the matter continues too long a 
time upon the ſurface of too large a wound, it becomes 
attenuated and acrid by the heat and ſtagnation, ſo as 
to be abſorbed again by the mouths of the veins, and 
infect the whole maſs of blood with a putrid caco- 


chymia, from whence again follow many of the worſt 


conſequences. But a ſeldom dreſſing of the ſtump 
will prevent too great a waſte of the juices, and plen- 
tifully drinking of decoctions of vulnerary herbs will 
waſh out the abſorbed matter, and evacuate it either by 
urine or ſweat : but when unexpectedly all the nouriſh- 
ment of the body runs impetuouſly to the ſurface of 
the wound, and is diſcharged in large quantities thro? 
the open veſſels, there are but ſmall hopes of a recove- 
ry. A man in the flower of his age had his leg ampu- 
tated for a ſphacelus, which he contracted in cleaning 
the bottom of a well in the midſt of ſummer; and 
the operation happily ſucceeded without any ſuperven- 
ing fever, his appetite was intire, and in the mean 

Us. i 
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time he obſerved a proper regimen of diet, inſomuch 
that the ends of the bones were now exfoliated, and 


the wound itſelf almoſt brought to cicatrization, its 
whole furface being hardly larger in compals than a 


half crown. But when every thing ſeemed thus to be 


in a fair way, and the patient enjoyed a perfect ſtate 


of health, a whitiſh coloured matter began todiſcharge 


_ atfelf almoſt like milk, which by degrees ſo much 
Increaſed in quantity, that at length two or three pounds 

were found evacuated at every dreſſing; and at the ſame 
time a diarrhoea attended, by which two evacuations 
the patient was ſo much exhauſted within the ſpace of 


eigthteen days that he periſhed of a true maraſmus, 


But yet no cauſe could be aſſigned for this diſorder by 


the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons, nor yet any remedy propoſ- 
ed by them, who 1n joint conſultation undertook the 
cure of the patient; nor could any remedy be found 
capable of ſuppreſſing this unhappy diſcharge of the 


nutritious juices from the wound, and from the 
- bowels . | 1 

Another of the worſt ſymptoms, which ſometimes 
attends the moſt dangerous operations, is convulſions, 
which not only afflict the patient immediately, but 
ſometimes they invade a long while after, when every 
thing ſeems to be in a fair way. Thus Reverhorſt, pro- 
feſſor of anatomy at the Hague, relates in an epiſtle 
to Ruyſch *, that after the right leg was amputated 
below the knee, very expeditiouſly, in a maid of 
thirty two years old, and the cure went on ſeemingly 
in a happy manner, yet the event was fatal ; for there 
was continual and intolerable pains in the part affected, 
perceived 1n the fame manner as if they were in the 
amputated limb, that had been removed from the 
body, which is a circumſtance frequently obſerved in 
amputations. In this patient the menſes appeared be- 
fore their due time with violent pains in the bowels, 


De la Motte Traitè complet de Chirurgie, Tom, III. pag. 


185, &c. N 8 
© Ruyſch, Epiſt. Anatom. Problem. 14. pag. 6. 
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and continual looſeneſs. But after theſe ſymptoms were 
gone off, ſhe immediately began to complain of an 
uncaſineſs in the fauces and difficulty of reſpiration, 
which were aſcribed to an hyſteric fit to which this un- 


married patient was ſubject. But in a little time after 


a pain and immobility of the neck, an impediment 


in maſticacion and deglutition, with a ſtricture or cloſe 


ſhutting of the mouth, and a diſtortion of the muſcles 


of the face, afforded a bad preſage, notwithſtanding . 
every thing appeared well in the wound itſelf. Theſe 
ſymptoms were neither relieved by internal nor exter- 


nal remedies ; the fever grew more intenſe, a delirium 


came on, and at length death put a period to all theſe 
calamities. And the ſame excellent anatotniſt takes 
notice that he had obſerved the like ſymptoms ſeveral 


times in thoſe who are afflicted with inteſtinal ruptures, 


and that they generally prove fatal in the end, not- 
withſtanding the patient might ſeem in other reſpects 
to be in a fair way to health. | 
It. is therefore evident from theſe obſervations, that 
a happy cure can never be promiſed in the greater 
operations cf ſurgery, which are always dangerous, 
not only in the performance itſelf, as Celſus * obſerves, 
fearing a deliquium or hæmorrhage, but even they are 
ſometimes not much leſs dangerous afterwards, when 
every thing ſeems to be in a fair way. The phyſicians 
and ſurgeons ought therefore to acquaint the patient's | 
friends, that ſuca dangers attend all amputations, 
however well they may be performed ; leſt they might 
be thought ignorant themſelves of the danger, or ſeem 
to have been deceived. It is not without reaſon there- 
fore that Hippocrates and Aretzus condemn a convul- 
ſion ſupervening a wound as a fatal ſign. See the com- 
mentary ON. 232-:... | | f i 
The beſt thing within the power of art, in theſe la- 
mentable caſes, is to relax the whole body, and more 
eſpecially the affected part which is convulſed or in 


* Lib, VIE cap. 33. pag. 497. ; : 
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piin, by the application of ſoft oils, emollient fomen- 


tations, warm vapours, Sc. as was recommended be- 
fore in the commentaries on $. 234. numb. g. from 
Hippocrates, Aretzus, Galen and others, Parey 
relates a remarkable caſe, proving the efficacy of theſe 


remedies in a ſoldier, whole arm was amputed in the 


* — 


articulation of the elbow to remove a ſphacelus which 
aroſe from a gun- ſnot wound: for in this patient con- 
vulſions followed fifteen days after the operation, in 


ſuch 2 manner that the lower- jaw was moſt ſtrictly 


cloſed, and the lips and muſcles of the face being dit- 


torted, occaſioned the riſus ſardonicus. As the pa- 


tient was deſtitute of all neceſſaries, and lodged in the 
uppermoſt room of the houſe, with his body expoſed 
to the wind and cold from the badneſs of the covering, 
Parey ordered him to be carried into the ſtable, in which 
there was a great number of cattle, and a conſiderable 
quantity of dung. Burning coals being placed on each 


ide his body, he rubbed the patient's neck, arms and legs 
with linnen clothes, and laying ſome clean ſtraw over a 


heap of dung, he then placed the ſoldier wrapped up 
in warm clothes upon the ſtraw, and after well cover- 
ing his body, left him there for three days and nights. 
The moiſture and warmth of the dung proved of ſo 
much ſervice in his almoſt deſperate caſe, that after 


a plentiful ſweat and a ſlight diarrhœa, the patientjbe- 


gan to open his jaws a little, which were before moſt 


ſtrictly ſhut by a ſtubborn cramp, and at length from 


being reduced to the very brink of death, he recover- 
ed a perfect ſtate of health. = 


SE r. 


F the patient who has thus loſt a large limb, 


1 466, to 471. has very ſtrong chylificative and 


fanguidicative viſcera, in that caſe theſymptomsof 
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a plethora very often follow, (106.) to remove 
the cauſe of which, bleeding is to be ſeveral times 


repeated, and a ſpare diet preſcribed according to 
par ticular circumſtances. | 


* 


We ſometimes ſee. men ſurvive a long time after 
they have loſt both legs in battle having had them 
carried away by a cannon ball; but in that caſe what a 
conſiderable part of the body is removed, while all 
the viſcera continue the ſame as when the perſon was 
well, and remain capable of performing all their acti- 
ons: hence there is as much chyle and blood prepared 
from the indigeſted aliments as before the loſs of thoſe 
parts, which yet has much diminiſhed the number and 
capacity of the veſſels; and therefore the remaining 
veſſels will be thus more diſtended and filled, that 
they may be capable oſ receiving the quantity of hu- 
mours daily increafſing. Thus by degrees all the con- 

ſequent effects of a plethora muſt neceſſarily follow. 
And ſince the limbs after this misfortune remain inca- 
pable of their uſual labour or exerciſe, from hence 
again the plethora will be increaſed, ſince there is daily 
a leſs conſumption of the humours by the motion of 
the body being leſs than before. Nothing more 
therefore remains than to remove the too great quan- 

tity of juices by bleeding ſeveral times repeated, if the 
ſymptoms of an urging plethora return; but after- 
wards the quantity of blood drawn, ought to be di- 
-miniſhed, that thus the body may by degrees be ac- 
cuſtomed to this ſudden and confiderable alteration 
made by the loſs of limbs. At the ſame time ſuch a 
diet is to be ordered as may be ſufficient to ſupport the 
body, and yet not increaſe too much the quantity 
of humours. Unleſs theſe cautions are obſerved, there 
will be danger that the too much diſtended veſſels will 
burſt ; whence may follow an apoplexy, ſpitting of 
blood Sc. unleſs their orifices dilating depoſit or diſ- 
charge the too great quantity of blood in parts leſs 

| | . dangerous 

3 
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dangerous, as when a plethora is removed by a ſalutary 
bleeding of the noſe, bloody ſtools, Sc. Thus Ga- 
len obſerves, uod ob ſanguinis plenitudinem, oſculis ve- 
narum in inteſtinis apertis, cruenta alvo exeant, ic ut 
fit affectus ſimilis hemorrhoidibus, in hoc uno diverſus, 
quod ille (hemorrhoides) circa ſedem naſcantur, in hoc 
vero affeftu venæ aperiantur in iuteſtiuorum anfractibus, 
vel etiam in inteftino refio, ſed longe ab ano, & circa 
ejus initium. Multos autem videmus hec pati, quibus 
membrum amputatum fuerit. & c.“ That by reaſon of a 
* plenitude of blood, the ſmall mouths of the veins . 
being opened into the inteſtines occaſions bloody 
6 ſtools, in ſuch a manner that the diſorder reſembles 
< the piles, only with 'this ſingle difference, that in 
« the piles the jeat of the diſorder is in the anus, 
& whereas in this caſe the veins are opencd in the con- 
c“ volutions of the inteſtines, or even in the rectum 
< jitſelf, only in the beginning of it and at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from the anus. But we lee many af- 
« flicted with this diſorder, who have had a limb am- 
< putated, Sc.“ But it is not in the power of a phy- 
ſician to cauſe an evacuation of the redundant blood, 
either by a rupture or a dilatation of veſſels in thoſe 
parts of the body, in which it may be more ſafely per- 
formed; and therefore there will be always danger of 
ſome fatal event. But we know of no other way to 
draw off the redundant blood in ſuch a caſe with ſafety, 
than by that of opening a vein. And unleſs the plethora 
is removed either by nature or art in thoſe who have 
thus loſt a conſiderable part of the body by amputati- 
on, it frequently happens, as Galenobſerves , /zzpe ad 
thoracem vel pulmonem confluit, graviſque tunc eſt af- 
feflus. Allerutrum enim illis tunc ſupervenit, peri- 
pneumonia, aut pleuritis vel ſanguinis ſputum. That 
the blood often flows either to the thorax or lungs, 
and then occaſions a very bad diſorder : for in that 
2 Commentar. IV. in librum Hippocr, de Articulis Charter. 
Tom. XII. pag. 450. N 
Ibidem, pag. 451. | 
. 5 caſe 
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<« caſe one of theſe conſequences muſt follow, either 
« aperipneumony, pleuriiy, or ſpitting of blood.” And 
Bennet lays it down as a practical rule, among his ob- 
ſervations, that Gibbet, & quibus membra amputata, 
fuxionibus magis laceſſiti, & phtbiſi maxime periclitan- 
14r. That thoſe who are crooked or hump back- 
« ed, and ſuch as have loſt a limb by amputation, 
are more frequently troubled with defluxions, and 
« are in greater danger of a pulmonary conſumption 
than others.” N . 
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| H E damage received by the loſs of a limb 

is in partſupplied by an artificial one formed 
by the inſtrument makers, ſo as to reſemble the 
natural one, by adapting proper machines toge- 
ther: concerning which you may conſult Aqua- 


pendens, Hildanus, Solingen, Parey, &c. 


It will be no difficult matter to adapt an artificial 
machine to the amputated limb, which may reſemble 
the ſnape of the loſt part, and which being covered 
with a proper cloathing, will conceal the deformity. 
But by mechanics even the uſe of the loſt part may be 
{upplied in a ſurprizing manner. For the muſcles a- 
bove the amputated part contract and ſwell by the 
influence of the will; but to theſe muſcles are adapted 
machines, by which (when the muſcles ſwell whoſe of- 
fice was before to bend the joint) the ſame motions may 
be excited by the ſame ideas of the mind as was uſual 

in the natural limb. Fabricius of Aquapendente has 
given an anterior and a poſterior view of an intire 
{celeton made of iron. And the figure of ſuch an 
artificial hand is repreſented by Parey *, which he 
could ſcace procure even with prayers from one of the 
moſt ſkilful artiſts; and in the ſame author there are 
ſeveral other figures of the like nature. 


»Livre XXIII. chap. 12. pag. 580, &c. 
| Of 
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F actual fire, or any thing which conceals fire, 

is applied to our bodies, there follows a de- 
ſtruction of the ſmall veſſels in the part, and an 
extravaſation of their humours, varying acording 
to the difference and duration of the cauſe and 
the nature of the affected part. 


In the healthy human body there is a certain degree 
of heat to be meaſured by the thermometers, which 
degree of heat offers no injury either to the ſolids or 
fluids; but this heat ſeldom exceeds the ninety ſixth de- 

of Fahrenheit's thermometer, even in the ſtrongeſt 
men; which degrees are ſo called from the firſt porta- 
ble thermometer made at leaſt in theſe countries. But 
when the heat of the body aſcends abovethe hundredth 
degree in diſeaſes, the blood and its ſerum then begin 
to be diſpoſed to coagulation; but if the degree of 
heat in the body is equal to the hundred and twentieth 
degree of the thermometer, the ſerum of the blood coa- 
ates. Heat therefore raiſed to ſo great a degree 
changes the diſpoſition of our juices, though the ſolid 
= do not as yet ſeem to be much injured tromthence 
ut when the heat is raifed equal to that of bailing wa- 
ter, which is uſually about two hundred and twelve 
degrees, then the ſolid parts are injured, many of 
them being diſſolved; for if water that is boiling, or 
near upon boiling, be applied to any part of the 
body, it inſtantly ruptures many of the ſmall veſſels 
which connect the ſkin and cuticle together, from 
whence the humours are extravaſated, and being col- 
lected together, raiſe the cuticle into a bliſter. But 
1 when 
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when the heat applied to the human body is greater 
than that of boiling water, it deſtroys a greater num- 
ber of veſſels, and that almoſt inſtantly; as for in- 
ſtance a red hot iron in a moment conſumes any part 
of the body which it touches. ID 
But the fire which is applied to the bady either 
burns and ſhines, as for inſtance in the flame of a can- 
dle or a burning coal, Sc. or elſe it is concealed in 
bodies ſo as not to ſnine and yet to burn up every thing 
which it touches; as for inſtance, when an iron is 
heated ſo hot as to kindle brimſtone, or deſtroy the 
ſoft parts of our bodies down to the bones, and yet there 
is neither any ſigns of light nor burning in the iron 
itſelf. In that cate the fire is {aid to be concealed in 
theſe bodies, notwithſtanding it produced ſuch ſen- 
ſible effects. Theſe effects may be reduced to a de- 
ſtruction of the ſmall veſſels with an extravaſation or 
coagulation of their juices. Thus for inſtance, if boils 
ing water touches any part of the body but for a few 
moments, the ſmall veſſels are ruptured under the 
cuticle, and their extravaſated juices are collected into 


poſus, which are placed under the cuticle, are ſo much 
altered by the boiling water, that their juices being 
coagulated, all the vital influx and efflux of the hu- 
mours to and from thoſe parts is intercepted, whereu 
on a gangrene or ſuppuration ſucceeds, by which it 
is neceſſary to ſeparate all the parts thus injured. When 
a hot iron is applied to any part of the body, it imme- 
diately forms a hard and dry eſchar, and yet theo 
will be no appearance of the extravaſated juices imme- 
diately in the burnt part; even notwithſtanding the 
veſſels are deſtroyed: the reaſon is very evident, be- 
cauſe the ſame action of the fire coagulates the juices; 
ſo that the humours which would have been extrava- 
ſated by a ſhghter burn, are by the more violent action 
of the fire converted into a dry cruſt, both ' fluids 
and ſolids. ; hs 2 


But 


a bliſter; but the ſkin, and often the panniculis adi. 
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But the effects of fire applied to the body differ ac- 
cording to particular circumſtances. Fire indeed 
ſeems, to be in its own nature one and the ſame thing, 
but tis very rarely that pure fire can be applied to any 
part of our body, ſince fire is generally lodged or con- 
tained in other bodies. Even the flame of the moſt 
pure alcohol is not ſimple fire, but there is water taken 
up into the flame. The rays of the ſun collected by 
burning glaſſes are alone pure fire ; whereas in other 
experiments, fire always requires fuel to ſupport it, or 
elſe it is united to other bodies. But thoſe bodies 
which contain fire in themſelves, or which afford fuel 
to the burning fire, are ſaid to be the cauſes of thoſe 
effects, which in this manner ariſe from the applica- 
tion of fire to any part of our bodies but in theſe 
cauſes are obſerved a great difference to be determined 
only by experiments; as for inſtance, a perſon may 
move his hand through the flame of burning alcohol 
almoſt without injury; but if it was to be moved 
through burning wood or ſticks of oak, the hand 
would then be inſtantly burned. Beſides this we diſ- 
cover that ſome fluids are capable of receiving and re- 
taining a much greater degree of heat and fire, than 
others. Water applied to burning fire, hardly heats 
beyond the two hundred and fourteenth degree of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer and when once the water has 
acquired this degree of heat, it cannot be heated to any 
greater degree however much the fire be increaſed be- 
neath the water. But oil olive, and linſeed oil, or the 
like oils expreſſed from ſeeds or fruits, cauſe the mer- 
cury to aſcend in the thermometer tothe ſix hundredth 
de when they boil; whence we obſerve a great 
difference in the effects, produced when any part is 
burned by the application of boiling water or ſcald- 
＋ Oil. | 3 | E ER 8 £4 
Duration, Sc.] For in proportion as the fire con- 
tinues to act a longer or ſnorter time upon the part, 
it is evident that the effects will be increaſed or dimi- 
miſned. A hot iron applied to the ſkin but one mo- 
8 ment 
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ment and taken off, will indeed burn it, but very 
ſlightly; whereas if it is preſſed a longer time upon 
the part, it will deſtroy, all down to the bone. Hence 
burning with boiling pitch is much more dangerous 
than with oil, becaule by its tenacity it very firmly 
adheres to the ſkin, whereas oil much ſooner runs 
off. 9 5 N : | 
Nature of the affected part.] But the different 
nature and action or uſe of the affected part in the 
body, will again make another difference in the ef- 
fects of fire. Thoſe ſmiths who are daily employed 
in making of anchors, have the palms of their hands 
extremely hard and inſenſible like horn, infomuch 
that they are capable of holding burning coals, or 
even iron hot from the furnace without danger; but 
the ſame ſmiths when they lie ſleeping by the fire ſide, 
after they have been tired by their day's labour, have 
the ſkin of their legs often burnt, and raiſed into a 
bliſter, by a ſmall particle of ſuch fire. When a ci- 
tizen of the Hague was blowing with his mouth into 
a muſket, the piece being charged unfortunately took 
fire, the man not knowing that it was loaded; and 
by this accident his palate, gula, gums, and tongue 
were miſerably burned, inſomuch that he was not able 
to ſwallow any thing for the ſpace of eighteen. days 
though bleeding and other ſelect remedies were uſed; 
and the dead parts afterwards ſeparated from the liv- 
ing, which being extremely painful and ſore, created 
much miſery to the patient, till at length ſome frag- 
ments of bones being alſo ſeparated from the palate, 
he did well and gained the better of death after a hard 
ſtruggleb. But it is very evident that a burn would 
be much leſs dangerous and troubleſome, provided 
the hand was to be burnt with gun- powder inſtead of 
the mouth and gula.  - : ee BM 
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H E different degrees of theſe ſeveral effects 

J from burning (476) reſemble thoſe obſerv- 

ed from the firſt and ſlighteſt degree of an- in- 

flammation, till it degenerates into the worſt or fat 
molt ſevere ſphacelus (370 to 464.) 


Whatever was the cauſe which contained and ap- | fy 


plied the fire to the body, or however long or ſhort ac 
might be the continuance of its application, or laſtly dif 
to whatever part of the body the fire is applied, the nit 
effects thereof will indeed be various, but always like rel 
thoſe which are oberved in the different degrees of hi 
inflammations in the ſame parts; for the moſt intenſe tal 
fire, deſtroying any part of the body, does no more ac 
than a ſphacelus which corrupts the whole, But a de 
light action of the fire, though uneaſy or trouble- ap 
ſome, does no more than excite a kind of redneſs and by 
tumour almoſt like an eryſipelas; and upon increaſing ca 
the fire the tumour and redneſs will be increaſed, ſo as lo! 
to produce a true phelgmon : and if the fire be till . 1s 
augmented, bliſters will be raiſed, and all the ſigns of me 
a gangrene from a violent inflammation will appear; | an 
and laſtly by fire, all the parts may be deſtroyed down or 
to the bones, as happens ina true ſphacelus, But it | by 
was ſaid before in the commentary on $, 370. that a ch 
phlegmon derived its name from fire, on account of de 
dhe ſimilitude between the effects of both. But there Wl 
may be as many different degrees betwixt the ſmalleſt Wi 
and the greateſt burn, as there may be intermediate an 
degrees betwixt the ſlighteſt eryſipelas and-the moſt af 
perfect ſphacelus. In ſhort almoſt the only difference e 
is in the celerity of the action of fire, ſince by the Ki 
application of this laſt a perfect · ſphacelus may be pro- de 


duced in an inſtant of time, which yet always owns, ap 
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but by flow advances, © even alter the moſt ſevere it in- 
flamm ation. | | h 
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T ENCE. the phenomena or XY, : 
the arten 2d the prognolis are the 


ſame in both. 


From wht ks ps 180 it is 5 5 that the 
| ſymptoms of burning are the ſame with thoſe which 
accompany inflammation. But as inflammation __ 
different ways of terminating according to its m 
nitude or degree of intenſity, fo as to render a di 

rent method of cure neceffary, as we obſerved in the 
hiſtory of inflammations, fo the very ſame likewiſe 
takes place in burns: and therefore we ought to be 
acquainted with the ſigns which denote the different 
degrees of burning. But the knowledge of theſe ſigns 
appertains to the dia oſis of the diſorder. A ſlight 
burning is known from being acquainted with its 
cauſe, Which was neither violent nor applied for a 
long time together; as for inſtance, if water, which 
is not yet ſcalding, touches the body only for a mo- 
ment, in that ca there follows only a ſlight redneſs 
and painful tumor of the ſkin, with few or no bliſters, 
or if any, they do not ariſe im mediately after rhe 
burn, and are full of” limpid water, which abſolves 
the diagnoſis of this d of burning. But a worſe 
degree of burning is known from an acquaintance | 
with its more violent cauſe, or its longer continuance 
with the intenſity of the pain, and the ſudden appear- 
ance of bliſters full of a yellow liquor 1 lately 
after the burning, followed with a tenſity or rigidity 

| of the ſkin round the burnt part. But in the worſt 
kind of burning, where all the veſſels are ſuddenly 
deſtroyed by the. violence of the cauſe, there do not 
appear any bliſters in the burnt * welt, but yer 
| Ty W  - * there 


, 


CJ Bonn. . Et 
there are bliſters very often ariſe in its circumference, 
the ſkin turning livid, or ſometimes quite black, but 
gives no ſign of any ſenſe of pain, although cut or 
punctured by the ſcalpel, being hard and quite dry. 

But the prognoſis _—_ upon l the nature 
or degree of the burn by its diagnoſtic ſigns, conſi- 

-dering alſo the nature of the injured: part, and the 

habit of the patient. And here phyſicians and ſur- 


* 


juring the ſight, even by a flight burn inflicted near 


the eyes. In atrabiliary, cacochymical and ſcorbutic 
people a {light burn frequently degenerates into a 


© 
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LT) UT in the cure alſo there is no difference: 


drinks, proper for inflammations, axe 
neceſſary in burns. 


and more eſpecially the r 
Ways 


For in the fame manner as no gefieral methed can 
be preſcribed for the cure of inflammation, but the 
means are to be varied according as it tends either 
to a reſolution, a ſuppuration, a gangrene, or a ſcir- 
thus; fo alſo in burns; a very different method of 


treatment is required, when it ſtops within the limits 


of a reſolvable inflammation, than when the fire has 
deſtroyed or converted the part into gangrenous or 

dead eſchars. In the following aphoriſms we ſhall 
therefore preſeribe the method of cure proper to each 


degree of burning, by which it will appear, that this 
diſorder alſo correſponds very much to the curative 


indications enumerated in the hiſtory of phlegmons; 
inſomuch that there is but one remedy that can be 
univerſally recommended in all the ſpecies of burns, 


namely, the uſe of a thin antiphlogiſtic or cooling 


drink. For there is a degree of inflammation, whith 


accompanies even a ſlight burn. But in the more in- 
tenſe Burns, eſpecially if a large part of the body has 
been injured, all thoſe remedies will be convenient, 
which we recommended before for the cure of a vio- 
lent phlegmon; and more eſpecially bleeding, repeat- 
ed according to the nature of the caſe with antiphilo- 


piſtic purges,” will be of tlie greateſt uſe. By theſe 
means HIfdaaes bp cl the ſervant af a dyer, 


that fell into a copper full of hot dye, which was not 


yet ſcalding, and by the external application of the 


beſt topical remedies, he eured this light ſealding of the 


whole 


232 ' Of Burns. Sect. 479, 48, 
whole body : which yet appears from the hiſtory nor 


to have exceeded the limits of a reſolvable inflamma. 


tion, except in a few parts of the body, which touched 
the oak chips and other hard materials lying next to 
the bottom of the copper; to which parts a different 
method of treatment was uſed, as Hildanus informs 
us. At leaſt it is ewdent- from this inſtance; how 
| ſerviceable thoſe means may be for the cure of burns, 
which were recommended before for the cure of a re- 
folvable inflammation. | Ok 


SE CEO... 


Urning or ſcalding within the limits of a re- 
B ſolvable inflammation (386) is to be treated 
with ſuch remedies as preſerve or as it were pickle 
the juices, and put them into motion, and by 


ſuch things as open and preſerve the veſſels : and 


this is performed by the application of a mode- 
rate degree of fire, by fomentations and cata- 

plaſms (395 to 402), by waſhed butter, or laſtly 
with ſpirit of wine and a little vitriol. 


If a burn has injured but a ſmall part of the body, 


there will be no neceſſity to diſturb the whole by 
bleeding and cooling purges, c. for in that caſe it 

may be ſufficient to treat the part itſelf affected with 
topical remedies. When the burning has been ſo 

light, as only to cauſe a reſolvable inflammation in 

the part, the cure is then eaſy enough, even by moſt 
of the different remedies Which are kept in families 
for that purpoſe. But what ſeems not a little ſurpriz- 
ing 1s, that even the beſt ſurgeons ſhould. recom- 
mend medicines of oppoſite virtues in theſe accidents, 
namely emollients and aſtringents, attractives and re- 
pellents, Sc. Thus Parey recommends the juices 


Livre XII. chap. 12, 18. pag. 300% 
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of houſe-leek, lettuce, plantain, Oc. mixed up with 
the white of an egg; and in the ſame place he re- 
commends for the ſame diforder a mixture of clay 
and vinegar, or writing-ink mixed with oxycrate,” or 
roach- allum difſolved in water, and obſerves that the”: 
acrid bulbous roots of onions, beat to a' cataplaſm 
with a little falt, are applied with very good ſucceſs. 
| have alſo obſerved ſeveral other things applied in 
theſe caſes, to the great relief of the diſorder, provid- 
ed the application of them is frequently repeated. 
And this is a caution given almoſt by all ſurgeons, 
that at the beginning the remedies applied to the 
burnt part ought to be frequently renewed, untił the 
pain is hated or as Parey expreſſes it, till the heat” 
or fire of the part has been drawn out. When the 
wife of Hildanus had ſeveral e 
hand up to the wriſt inadvertently into boiling ſoap, 
immediately after a violent pain followed, notenly in 
the hand, but alſo throughout the whole arm: but 
immediately after the ſoap was waſhed off with warm 
water, and then the injured part was anointed with a 
liniment made up of raw onions, ſalt; ſoap, oil of 
ſweet almonds, and of roſes mixed together, the arm 
was alſo anointed with oil of roſes, and the affected 
parts inveſted with a bandage dipped in vinegat and 
water; and he adds, that he often repeated theſe 
means with ſo good ſucceſs, that no ulceration of the 
kin followed fo violent à fcald, except a ſmall puſ- 
tule in the thumb, and another in the fore finger, 
which yet were eaſily cured only with a little unguen- 
tum baſilicon . In another caſe he ſays, that he re- 
newed emplaſters four times every hour for the firſt 
day, and by that means drawed out the greateſt part 
of the fire. Thus therefore there ſeems to be many 
remedies capable of curing this * of burning, 
provided they are ſuch as preſerve the ſtagnating hu- 
Livre XII. chap. 17, 18. pag. 300. th 
_ © Hildan, de Combuſt, cap. 6. pag. 922. 

Ibid. cap. 9. pag. 927. | . 
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mours from corrupting, and put them into motion, 

_ - while at the ſame time they preſerve the continuity 
of the veſſels, and render them pervious. It may be 

aſked, whether fire, applied to any part of the hy. 

man body, does not remain united to it for a time? 


and whether it may not be therefore extracted by at- 


tractive remedies in the ſame manger as the freezin 
ſpiculæ are drawn out of frozen bodies by the apph- 


cation of ſnow or cold water? at leaſt it is certain, 


that barely by a. prudent application of fire the pain 
is abated, in the burnt part, and at length totally re- 
moved. Hence Fernelius has very w 5 pronounced, | 
that fire itſelf, applied near to the burnt part, is its 
own. antidote to drive out the fire of the burnt part 


by which the pain is abated ; and he adds, that ſome 


vermedies 2. to the parts * out the fire: thus 
ho ſays, chat the leaves of lecks and arum or wake. 
robin make a preſent remedy for a burn; and ſoon 
aſter he adds a numerous catalogue of medicines which 
ſerve. to the ſame intention, though their medicinal 
virtues are very different from each other. I have 
frequently ſeen that the mere application of warm wa- 
ter, or anointing with unguentum populeum, or the 
like, has relieved the pain in the burnt part; and 

when the. pain has increaſed again in a little time after- 


wards, it has been a ſecond time removed by the ap- 


plication. . of linen cloths moiſtened with warm water, 
or by renewing the unction with the ſame liniment; 
and thus by repeated applications of the ſame reme- 
dies, all the pains have by degrees vaniſhed, What- 
= may. be truth concerning that perry of fire, 
which. I before propoſed only as a bebe „it is ſuffi- 
cient for the practical 3 to be ac He a with 
thoſe remedies, which 
Pains attending burns, and BEI 


tentions may be anſwered by the ollowing means. 


e Therapeut. Lib, VI. cap: 20. pag. 8 
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afely and a eaſe the 
y cure that 
diſorder. But experience has cough us, that theſe in- 


A mode 


. 


» _ * 
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A moderate degree of fire. ] If for example. the : 
right hand happens to be burnt, the left hand is to be 
applied towards the fire, till it ariſes at füch a di- 
ſtance, as renders the heat very agteeable to the ſenſe 
of feeling, | and then | the jo right | hand is to be ap- L 
plied at the fame diftance fro "the fire, whereupon” 
the pain will at firft increaſe, but ſoon after it will 


diminiſh 5 £ and upon approaching the right 


hand a little nearer to the fire, the pain will again in- 
creaſe, and ſoon after vaniſh ; and 8 Tees 
till the right hand is capable of bearing the heat of © 
the fire at the fame diſtance in which the Tefr or found 
hand can ſupport it without uneafineſs.” Butwhen this 
has been done, the burn is cured ; and the uſefulneſs” 
of this method is approved by daily experience, the 
burn being then uſually ſaid to have had its fire drawn” 


By fomentaions, cataplaſms, c.] in the Materia 
Medica correſponding to this aphoriftn, there are ſe- 
veral forms of this nature, and many more ſuch may 
be compoſed and applied. But all of them are moſt 
ſerviceable when applied warm, (for things actually 
cold are *6bferyed to be miſchievous m Perg) and 
frequently renewed until the pain is eaſed. The ſa. 
turnine emplaſters, with liniments of the like kind 
formed with the calces of lead, and with the fofteſt 
oils of any kind, will be likewiſe equally ſerviceable, 
But ſpirit of wine we are aſſured 5 Sydenham is 
F to any other remedy as yet known ;z name- 
y if linnen rags are dipped in [4305 of wine, and 


immediately applied to the burnt parts, and the ap- 


plication of them repeated, till the pain excited by 
the fire is entirely remoyed ; and afterwards the ſame 
application he would have repeated only twice in a 
day. It is to be here obſerved, that this great man 
recommends the frequent application of the ſame re- 

Ut of his diſorder. It will be 


medy in the beginning o 


f De Peripneumonia GY fine, pag. 3433. i 
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alſo equally ſerviceable to add 2a little vitriol to the 
ſpirir of wine, or elſe allum or the like aſtringent and 
repelling ſpbſtances which have been recommended by 
Parey and others, Perhaps theſe remedies exert their 
efficacy by preventing the blood from paſſing into 
ſmaller veſſels, and by conſtringing the veſſels, ſo as 
to propel their contents from the ſmaller towards the 
larger capacity of the tubes, and by that means re- 
ſolve the inflammation there ſeated, Byt all theſe re. 
medies, howeyer celebrated, are only feryiceable 

where the burning has produced a reſolyable inflam- 
mation; for if the elles have been ſo far deſtroyed, 
or their contained juices coagulated to ſuch a degree, 
that there js ng om to expect a reſolution of the 
concreted parts, nor a poſſibility of reſtoring the ſtag- 
nant juices to their proper motion, in that caſe ano- 
ther method of cure is required, as we ſhall explain 
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N Burn which tends to a gangrene, as maybe 
[7 A known from the ſkin being already turned 
into a cruſt, or elſe eroded and elevated into bliſ- 
ters, is to be treated as an inflammation of the 
fame nature, namely by fomentations and cata- 
plaſms of emollient and digeſtive remedies | 
(402 to 454.) 1 | 


* 


When the ſigns mentioned 5 478. denote the burn 
is ſo great, that it cannot be cured by a mild reſolu- 
tion, but threatens to turn into a gangrene, in that 
caſe all thoſe remedyes are convenient, which we re- 
commended in the aphoriſmis here cited for an inflam- 
mation of the ſame nature. In this caſe then that 

mild fuppuration is to be promoted, which ſeparates 
all thoſe parts of the ſolids and fluids, which had 
been fo altered or changed by the fire, as to be no 
FO Cd longer 
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yas to be imme 
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longer obedient to the laws of life and health; and 
this is to be done by the application of the moſt 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations. But it is to 
be obſerved, that the riſing of bliſters in the burnt 
part does not alaways denote a gangrene to be preſent; 

for if they appear immediately or only after a few - 
hours time, — turgid with a thin limpid water 

without any apparent dryneſs or hardneſs of the. ſub. 
jacent and contiguous ſkin, there is not as yet cauſe 
to deſpair of curing ſuch a burn without ſuppuration. 
For I have frequently obſerved the connection betwixt 


the thin cuticle and ſubjacent ſkin to be diflolyed, when. 


at the ſame time the latter has not been much injured, 
and the burn has been cured without any ſuppuration 
or remaining ſcar, Parey and Hildanus adviſe the 
opening of the bliſters immediately, that the contained 
ichor may not corrode and ulcerate the ſubjacent 
{kin ; but I have frequently obſerved hoth in. myſelf 
and others, that no bad conſequences followed _ 


& 


leaving the bliſters entire: for then the extravaſated 


humours are not ſo ſoon corrupted, and. the cuticle 
being whole defends that tender nervous pulp which 
lies underneath, and js ſo extremely painful when un- 
covered, bs hy Digi by the air or any of the ap- 
plied remedies; for every one well knows how ex- 
tremely painful it is to touch any part of the body, 
from whence the cuticle has been abroded, for then a 
pricking pain follows. It is alſo uſual for the water 
contained in theſe bliſters to be abſorbed or diſſipated, 
and when the ſubjacent ſkin is covered with a new 
cuticle, that which was elevated into bliſters ſponta- 
neouſly feparates of itſelf without any pain. But if 
the ſubjacent ſkin has been ſo far injured, that the 
inflammation becomes irreſolyable and can be onl 
terminated by ſuppuration, it will in that caſe be beſt 
to make a ſmall opening in theſe bliſters, leaving the 
cuticle upon the part, which never corrupts nor oc 
caſions any bury 3 whereas if the collapſed cuticle 
ately cut off, as js frequently done, 


the 
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the ſurface of the naked ſhin will be extremely pain. 
ful. This has been well remarked by Parey“, who- 


ſays, that deep burns are leſs painful than ſuperficial 


ones; and he cautions ſurgeons in theſe caſes to cover 
the pzinful parts only with ſoft hnt, that they may 
not be irritated by a rough handling when the wound 
is cleanſed. The like caution is alſo recommended b 

Hildanus in theſe ſuperficial burns of the ſkin, 2 
method was to cover the burnt place with a piece of 
cambrick, which he did not remove till the part was 
healed. But certainly the cuticle left on wil afford 
2 more natural and eafy covering. EL EPS 


When therefore a ſuppuration is neceſſary to be 


romoted, when a burn has occafioned an irreſolvable 
nflamtration, thoſe emollient cataplaſms and other 
remedies will be ferviceable, concerning which we 


treated at & 402. & ſeq. concerning the treatment of 


abſceſſes. And although there ſhall be no deep ulcer 
formed, but only a ſeparation of the cuticle, yet there 


Vill be very often a large quantity of matter diſcharg. 
ed from the ſurface of the burn daily; and thus bx 


degrees the diſorder will be cured. Hildanus was 
much ſurprized at this, when he had the cure of x 
maid, who had ſcalded her whole leg up to the thigh 
with water. For at every dreſſing, which was made 
twice a day, he found above half a pound of white, 
uniform, well-concocted matter lodged in the linnen 
cloths and emplaſters which were taken off; and this 
very copious diſcharge continued for many days, even 
though nothing bur the cuticle was ſeparated, and 
there was no deep ulcer, much leſs any gangrenous 
eſchars ©. But the cure of this ſcald by ſuppuration 
was compleated within the ſpace of five weeks. 


But ſince the burning cauſe does not always act with 


the ſame violence upon every point of the fleſh which 
it touches, e 7 frequently find that the inflam- 


Irre XII. chap 18, 19. pag 301, 
Þ De Combuſtione, cap. 7..pag 924 


* Hildan. Obſerv. Chirurg. Cent. IV. Obfery 93. pag 372. | 


mation 
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mation is in ſome parts reſolvable, and in others not 
at all, whence different remedies are to be | applied to 
ſtances: as for example, when ſcalding water falls upon 
ſome part of the {kin, that part which ir runs Vt 
firſt will be injured more than the adjacent ſkin which © 

it paſſes oyer afterwards. Hence in that caſe (men- 

tioned &. 479.) of the dyer's ſervant who fell with his | 


whole body into water almoſt ſcalding, Hildanus a- 
nointed almoſt the whole body with'a"mixpure of falt, 


ſoap, crude onions Sc. formed into an ointment, but 
to ſome certain parts where the burn penetrated more 

deeply, he only ——— the moſt emollient remedies. 

But bleeding, cooling purges and the uſe of diluent me. 
dicines can be never prejudicial, even though a reſolu- 
tion can be hardly expected in the moſt violent burns. 
Since by theſe means ſpeedily applied and diſcreetly” 
repeated, even an incipient gangrene is often happily 
cured (as we obſerved at $. 441) z more eſpecially - 
when the face is burnt, from whence a diſagreeable ſcar . 
or disfigurement might be feared as long as the patient 
lives, or eyen ſometimes blindneſs itſelf, when the eyes 
or their adjacent parts have been thus injured. A 
misfortune of this nature once happened to the cele- 
brated author of theſe aphoriſms, when by the burſting 
of Papin's machine or digeſter, the moſt ſcalding water 
flew into his face, and penetrating through his clothes 


_ miſerably ſcalded his arm, His whole face was in a. 


little time bliſtered, and hiseye-lids ſo much ſwelled as 


a 


totally obſtructed his ſight, inſomuch that he could not 


diſtinguiſn even the light of a candle; he immediately 
ordered himſelf to be bled ad deliquium, and the next 
day cauſed the phlebotomy to be repeated, and after- 
wards took a pretty ſtrong purge, even although he 


vasreduced nearly to a ſtate of fainting by the ſlighter 


purges. He took care to have his face anointed only 
with unguentum zutritum, and covered with emplaſtrum 
ex . yl 2h After theſe profuſe evacuations, 
che pumoyr of the parts ſubſided, and by the uſe of a 


of a | 
thin 
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thin diet and plentiful drinking of cooling liquors at 
the ſame time, the, cure of this dangerous ſcald was fo. 
happ uy adyanced, that aft ter eight Or nine days time k e 
appeared 85 in publick, with his eyes ſaved from 


fo great a danger for the great benefit of mankind in 
general. But yet an unſightly ſcar remained in his 
arm after a tedious ſuppuration ; for there the ſcalding 
water inſinuating into the clothes, continued to be ap- 


Plied for a longer time to the ſkin, 
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__ which. bas already produced gangre- 
nous eſchars or a perfect mortification of 
the parts, is to be treated like thoſe diſorders 


But when the veſſels have been ſo much deſtroyed 
by burning, or the humours ſo much coagulated, as 
intirely to intercept the circulation of the juices through 
the affected parts, a true gangrene is produced, and 
if the diſorder penetrates to the bone, a ſphacelus or 
perfect mortification itſelf is preſent. 2 thing 
therefore which has been propoſed for the cure of thoſe 
diforders in the aphoriſms here cited will be ſervice- 
able in the like injuries ariſing from burns: namely a 
ſeparation ought to be made of the dead and corrupted 
from the living parts which cohere together. In theſe 
caſes it is evident how vain are the boaſtings of thoſe 
who by their pretended ſecret remedies, give out that 
they can cure all manner of burns in a ſhort time with- 
out leaving an remaining ſcar. Many ſuch deplorable 
Cafes as theſe daily occur, and J have almoſt conſtant- 
ly obſerved, that when boiling water falls upon any 
rt, it generally excites a gangrene in the place where 
it firſt touched, whereas the reſt of the parts are leſs 
burnt, over which the water paſſes ſucceſſively after 
the former. If now. the cuticle be perforated in a - 
| bliſter 
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this treatment was continue 
55 increaſed, and the blackneſs which appeared on 


T Traits complet de Chirurgie, ＋ om. Ul. pag. 388. &c. 
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bliſter raiſed upon ſuch a part, there pears underneath 


an aſh coloured or yellowiſh po ich is truly a gan- 


orenous eſchar, and requires by the fame rules to be 


fparated from the living parts by ſuppuration, as in a 
gangrene ariſing from other cauſes, as we explained it 


before in the commentary on g. 444. But if any part 
of the body is burnt by actual fire, by gun- powder, 


boiling oil, or any other violent cauſe; the eſchar is 


formed ſo thick and hard, as very often torequire dee 


ſcarifications, in order to ſet them at liberty from rh 

adjacent ſound or living parts. Only the moſt emollient 
ointments can be in that caſe ſerviceable with cata- 
plaſms and fomentations of the like nature; and all de- 
liccative or aſtringent remedies will be prejudical. Even 


ſpirit of wine, which is 'fo much recommended by 
Sydenham and others for the cure of all burns, will in 


this caſe not only harden the eſchars, but alſo retard 
the cure, and frequently augment all the bad fym- 


ptoms. This appears very evidently in the unfortunate 


caſe related by the incomparable Le Motte * whom we 
have ſo often quoted. Namely a girl ſeized with an 
hyſteric fir fell with her face into the fire; and when 


ſhe endeavoured by the extremity of the pain to riſe 


up, the fell back ward again into the fre, ſo that ber 
whole face and throat to the breaſts before, and 
her neck dawn to the ſhoulders behind were burnt ima 


miſerable manner. Soon after linnen cloths were ap- 
plied to the burnt parts pes in ſpirit of wine; and 
for three days; hut the 


e firſt day extended itſelf every way, together with an 
intolerable cadaverous ſtench. By good luck her face 


was leaſt burnt, and her eyes not injured ; but from 


her chin to the breafts, and from the nape of the neck 
to the lower angle of each ſcapula, there was nothin 

but a mere dry and gangrenous cruſt. Deep ſcarifica- 
tions were made throughout the whole extent of this 


violent 
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violent burn, and the inciſions were filled with a ſolu- 
tion of unguentum ægoptiacum in ſpirit of wine, ap. 


plying afterwards compreſſes dip Day. in ſpirit of 


. yet all the parts continued very dry, and no 


ared of any conſequent ſeparation. There- 
EE remedies. Hul aſide, the before - men- 


: . — ſurgeon covered the whole ſurface of the burn 


with very ſoft ointment co Ek hade of yellow wax, oil 
olive, and the yolks ef egg 


hardened by the heat 
of burning coals till . were in a condition of crum- 


bling. This dreſſing had not been applied for three 


days, before all the parts began to appear moiſt; and 
ſoan after the dead and foul eſchars — gan to ſeparate 


o that in the ſpace of a month the — 4 wound 2 


time to bring ns dangerous burn to heal and ace 


peared clean; but yet it took up above four mon 


The ſame author gives us ſevecal caſes of the like na- 


ture, from whence it that only the moſt emol- 
lient remedies are CE in ſuch 


_ dies are alſo recomended in 5 — violent burns by 


injuries. Such reme- 


_ Hildanus©. But when all the ſoft parts have been 
deſtroyed by fire or burning even tothe bones, nothing 


| celus. Of ſuch a burn you have an inſtance OY 4 
Le Morte in the place before cited. 


der a long ſpace of time, 5 — 5 e W a W 


then remains but amputation, as he obſerved in a ſpha- 


It is therefore evident that the cure of a 
and ſphacelus does in this manner ye 
with Theſe burns ; and that it ought 


tioned in the prognaſis that they cannot be cured un- 
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4 U there is no wound which requires more 
P care to procure a ſmooth, uniform, or ſight- 
ly fear than a burn (ſee 5. 217.) SE Ee 


What a cicatrix is, has been already explained in the 
commentaries on $. 217. where we treated of the cure 
of wounds; and where it was alſo obſerved that the 
moſt perfect cure of wounds is when they are healed up 
without any ſcar remaining. But if this cannot be ob- 
tained, then the moſt ſightly ſcar is ſaid to be that in 
which the remaining mark of the wound appears after- 
wards to be as much as poſſible like the adjacent Iin. 
We alſo obſerved in the ſame place, that there are three 
things principally neceſſary to produce an uniform. 
ſmall, and fightly ſcar ; namely, to unite the parts in 
the ſame poſture which they had before they were 
wounded, and not to let the lips of the wound either 
pac beyond, or {ink below the ſurface of the ſkin. 
Since therefore ſuch unſightly ſcars very eften remain 
after the cure of burns, all poſſible care muſt be taken 
to prevent this deformity as much as lies in the power 
of art. In that ſpecies of burns which falls within the 
limits of a reſolvable inflammation, and in which the 
cure may be compleated without any conſequent ſuppu- 
ration, there will not remain any ſcar; whence the ig- 
norant believe that it is poſſible to cure all burns in this 
manner. But when a violent ſuppurationor agangrene 

following after a burn has conſumed the ſkin and pan- 

niculis ak, it is then one of the greateſt difficul- 
ties to cure ſuch a wound without a ende cicatrix. 
If indeed the unſightly ſcar remains in a part which is 
uſually r by the cloths, it would be matter of 
no conſequence; but when the face has been burnt, 
and more eſpecially in the fair ſex, all the endeavours 
fart ſhould be employed, that if a ſcar cannot be 
„%% „„ avoided, 


- 
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'voided, it may be rendered as fightly and agreeable as 
poſſible. But ſince the ſhining ſkin of a cicatrix ad- 
heres to the ſubjacent muſcles or their tendinous cap- 
fules, after the panniculus adipoſus and ſkin have been 
conſutned, therefore that part will be almoſt conftantty 
hollow and more ſmooth or ſhining than the reſt of the 
adjacent ſkin. The chief aſſiſtance of art in this re- 
ſpect is to treat the burnt parts with the moſt emol- 
hent and moiſtening remedies, until the cure is com- 
pleated; that by theſe relaxing remedies the veſſels 
may be more elongated and renew or fill up more of 
the loſt ſubſtance. All things therefore which dry up, 


*corrode or aſtringe, are to be carefully avoided, and | 


fuchthings applied as in other cafes promote the growth 


of proud fleſh. But it is to be obſerved that great 


cireumſpection is neceſſary in this buſineſs; for ſome- 
times the whole ſurface of the burnt part has not been 
equally injured by the fire; ſo that to apply the moſt 
emollient remedies to the whole ſurface of the wound, 
would occaſion ſome parts to grow up beyond the reſt, 


whence a very unſightly ſcar would follow. The whole 


ſurface therefore of the burn isfo be accurately inſpect- 
ed. And more or leſs of the emollient remedies ap- 
plied, according as they are found neceſſary. It is not 
therefore in the power of every ſurgeon to induce a 
ſightly ſcar over any burnt part of the body. Even Hil- 
danus orders the ſcar to be fomented daily with the 
moſt emollient decoctions or with ſome ſoft ointment, 
vhenever it appears harder and rougher than it ought; 
and if it protuberates in any part, he orders it to be 
depreſſed with a plate of lead that has been anointed 
with crude mercury. The ſame author alſo obſerves 
that the ſurgeon Mts vin to extend the contracted and 

indurated fkin with his hands every day after the uncti- 

on, that by this means the deformity of the ſcar may 
de removed as much as poſſible. If all theſe means 
are inſufficient to correct the deformity of the ſcar, 
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the recent wound from their mutual contacts by the 
application of ſplints, and then to promote the incar- 


he adviſes to cut it out, then to remove the lips of 


nation with the moſt ſoft or mild balſams. But ſince a 


ſcar is never more unſightly than when the parts con- 


join together out of their natural ſituations, and as that 


argues either ignorance or neglect in the ſurgeon, it 


| ought to be avoided as carefully as poſſible. Hilda- 


nus? relates, that a young infant only of fix months 
old from the birth; burnt its left- hand in ſucha manner, 
that all the extreme joints of the fingers except the 
thumb were disjointed ; and the cure of ſuch a dange- 
rous burn being left to unſkilful people, the fingers 
were bent backward and adhered tothe back of the hand, 
which had been alſo burnt, ſo that they grew together. 
Since all the uſe of the limb was thus deſtroyed, and 


the hand being contracted into a ball, afforded a diſ- 


agreeable ſpectacle z therefore the father of the infant 
conſulted Hildanus ſix months after the burn was healed; 
but he applied the moſt emollient fomentations andoint- 
ment for ſome days to relax all the parts; and then with 
a razor he divided the callous cicatrix, which connected 
the fingers to the back of the hand, and Hkewiſe ſepa- 
rated them in the ſame manner from each ohter; and 
afterwards by an ingenious apparatus he contrived to 
retain the fingers in their natural fituations, in the 


manner which he illuſtrates by a figure. I faw the 


lower eye-lid concreted together with the cheek, after 
burning the face from whence a frightful lippirudo re- | 


mained as long as the patient lived. 


From all that has Been hitherto ſaid it is evident 
that great {kill and dexterity is required in the ſurgeon 


in order to cure great burns without any conſiderable 
deformity or defect in the uſe of the parts remaining af - 


terwards; and that very often incurable evils follow 


when unſkilful people truſt to the efficacy of boaſted 
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medicines for the cure of burns, which medicines are 
only ſufficient for the cure of ſlighter accidents, and are 
not at all equal to the moſt violent burns. | 


Of a Scirrnus, 


SE C T. CCCCLXXXIV. = 


Scirrhus (392.) is cauſed by any thing 


which coagulates, inſpiſſates ordries up the 
Juices in a gland. And its ſeat is therefore every 
gland, but more eſpecially thoſe which have their 
Juices more inclined to inſpiſſation, or which from 


their ſituation cauſe the juices to ſtagnate longer. 
Hence this diſorder more NF takes place 
„ arm-pits, groins, 


in the eyes, noſe, mouth, brea 
pancreas, meſentery, uterus, &c. 


We come now to the laſt metho@ of terminating an 
inflammation, namely, when it is not reſolvable, nor 
yet ſeparates the vitiated from the ſound and healthy 
parts (5. 392.) even notwithſtanding the motion of 
the vital juices is not maintained agreeable to the laws 
of health, both in the fluid and ſolid parts. But as in 


treating of a gangrene we included not only the ſpecies 


of that diſorder which aroſe from violent inflammati- 
ons, but we alſo indluded all thoſe which proceeded 
from any other cauſes : ſo in like manner here we 
ſhall deſcribe the hiſtory. and cure of a ſcirrhus in 
general. 55 Ho oy 

Galen in treating of the different kinds of tu- 
mours ſays, that ſuch as are hard and without pain, are 


Comment in Aphor. 34. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 
155- & Comment. 1. in text. 2. Lib. VI. Epid. Hippocrat. ibid. 
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called by the name of ſcirrhus, and he gives much the 
ſame definition in many other places of his writings, 
ſo that this ſeems to have been his general idea of a 


ſcirrhus; but in ſome places he gives a deſcription of 


it ſomething differing from the former, when he ® ſays, 
Exquifitus igitur ſcirrbus tumor eſt præter naturam, ſenſu 
carens, & durus. Non exquiſitus autem non omnino 
guidem fine ſenſu eſt, ſed ægre tamen admodum ſentit. 
Nui igitur fine ſenſu, incurabilis eſt ; qui vero bebetis ſenſus 
jt, non quidem inſanabilis eſt, tamen non facilis curatu. 
« A perfect ſcirrhus is therefore a preternatural tu- 
« mour, hard and deſtitute of ſenſe ; but an imperfect 
te ſcirrhus is not abſolutely deſtitute of ſenſe, only per- 
« ceives or feels with much difficulty. That ſcirrhus 
therefore which is deſtitute of ſenſe, is incurable ; 
« but that which has a dull ſenſation, though nat ab- 
« ſolutely incurable, is yet very difficult to cure 
But that Galen does not ule the word (arz:dHſ& ) inſenſi- 
ble with the ſame meaning, or to ſigniſy the ſame with 
(ard ur) indolent, evidently appears from another paſ- 
ſage where he ſays, © Scirrbum nominamus tumorem du- 
rum, qui ſine dolore eft, non tamen omnino ſine ſenſu ; 
alis enim ſanabilis non eſt. We give the name of 
*{cirrhus to a hard tumour which is without pain, 
« yet not deſtitute of all ſenſe ; for ſuch a one. would 
ebe incurable.” From all which this at leaſt is evi- 
dent, that hardneſs and abſence of pain accompany 


every ſcirrhus ; and that in the worſt or incurable 


ſpecies of theſe tumours according to Galen, there is 
an infenſibility.. | _ = 

But Galen deſcribes theſe ſcirrhoſities or indurations 
as ſeated not only in glands, but in other parts of the 
body. For in treating of the cure of a ſcirrhus *, he 
recommends the virtues of vinegar as ſafe and effectual, 


where the muſcular or fleſhy parts are indurated into a 


» Galen. Meth. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib. II. cap. 6. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 378. | N 
Method. Med. Lib. XIV. cap. 6. pag. 324. 
© Ibid, cap. 5. pag. 323. | | 
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ſcirrhus : but he would have vinegar to be uſed more 
cautiouſly when the ſcirrhoſity is ſeated in the tendons 
or ligaments. He even obſerves that by the uſe of too 
cooling and aſtringent remedies after an eryſipelas, a 
fcirrhus tumour was left in the thigh of a child incura- 
ble ©. For it cannot be denied but that theſe preter- 
natural indurations are ſeated in other parts of the body 


as well as in the glands ; which parts ought therefore 


to be called ſcirrhus according to the general definition 
of Galen; but then theſe laſt kinds of this diſorder ter- 
minate very differently from the former, and do not 
fo eaſily degenerate into a cancer, and therefore they 
may be perhaps with more propriety termed ſcirrhous 
tumours in regard to the diſtinction of their cauſe. 


But the ſear of a ſcirrhus properly fo called ſeems to 


be always ſome gland or hollow receptacle, upon the 
membranous ſides of which all forts of veſſels are dif- 
Poſed, and into the cavity of which receptacle a parti- 
cular humour is depoſited from the open mouths of the 
fmalleſt arteries, f. 

terial fabric deſtined to the ſecretion ; and being after- 
wards collected by the emiſfary of the gland, it paſſes 
out from its cavity, and ſerves for various uſes in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. Of theſe ſimple glands 
there are a great number which convey the humour 
collected in their cavities towards the external ſkin, or 
to the ſurface of the other membranes, as into the ca- 
vities of the noſtrils, mouth, fauces, wind-pipe, cœſo- 
phagus, Sc. But if a great many of theſe follicles or 
{imple glands are conceived to be united together, the 
emiſſaries of all which terminate in one larger canal, 
where the humour of each is collected and conveyed 
for particular uſes; in that caſe the aſſemblage of 
theſe ſmaller glands inveſted in one common mem- 
brane, and terminating in one common emiſſary, is 
called a compound gland, or according to ſome ana- 


* Ibidem Lib. II. Method. Med. ad Glaucon. cap. VI. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 378. „ #00 e 
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tomiſts, a conglomerate gland ; as for example, the 
parotid and other falival glands, which ſeparate the 
Juices of the mouth from the blood, and tranſmit them 
by common excretory ducts into the cavity of the 
mouth, are thus called. But concerning theſe, ſee what 
has been ſaid by our celebrated profeſſor Boerhaave in 
$. 241. & ſeq. in his medical inſtitutions. - EL 

All thoſe juices therefore which are ſeparated by the 
fabric of the gland, and collected in their cavities, 
may by coagulating or inſpiſſating become ſo imper- 
vious, dry, and indurated, as to be no longer capable 
of paſſing out of the gland by the proper emiſſaries, 

but being confined within the gland may give nie to 
a ſcirrhus. The ſame diſorder will be likewiſe produ- 
ced by every cauſe which obſtructs the emiſfaries of 
the glands by an external compreſſure in ſuch a man- 
ner, that their contained juices cannot be diſcharged. 
For in this caſe the follicle of tne gland is diftended 
by the confined juice, while the thinneſt part only is 
abſorbed by the open mouths of the ſmall veins, or 
elſe diſcharged by the obſtructed emiſſaries of the 
gland itſelf ; and thus the groſſer parts being colle&t- 
ed, and diſtending the follicle, will compreſs the ſmall 
veſſels diſperſed through the membranes of the gland; 
whence will follow a tumour and hardneſs from an in- 
fraction of the veſſels with coagulated, inſpiſſated, or 
dried juices z and the nerves, which are diſperſed 
through the fabric of the gland, being alſo compreſ- 
ſed, the gland will be indolent or without pain: and 
hence it is, that a ſcirrhus altogether inſenſible is in- 
curable, as we are told by Galen. But the ſame diſ- 
order may alſo ariſe in other parts of the body, where 
there are only arteries inter wove without the inter- 


vention of follicles or cells, the ſecerned humour _. 


being collected in ſome common receptacle: as for 
inſtance in the teſticles, the artery which conveys the 
blood tranſmits the ſame blood to the correſponding 
vein, and then dividing into an infinite number of 
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ſmall branches, compoſe almoſt the whole ſubſtance - 


of the teſticle, and open with their ultimate cxtremi. 
ties into one common receptacle, which receives all 


the particular humours ſeparated from the blood by 
the fabric of the gland. If now by any cauſe the 


free diſcharge of any ſuch humour is obſtructed, it 
will be collected or confined in the common recepta- 
cle, and all the ſame diſorders will follow, which we 
before mentioned in the glands thus affected, and the 
teſticle will be thence diſtended into a hard indolent 
tumour, that is, it will become ſcirrhous. There are 
very numerous inſtances in practice which confirm 
what we have been now ſaying, and from whence it 
appears, that the cure in theſe parts is extremely dif- 
'Acult as well as in other ſcirrhous glands, ſince the 
teſticle, being thus indurated, may eaſily degenerate 
into a cancer. But the ſame diſorder likewiſe takes 
place in the other viſcera. For in the liver the bile is 
ſeparated from the blood of the vena portæ, which is 
diſperſed in very ſmall branches throughout the whole 
ſubſtance of the liver; and the hepatic bile, being 
from thence received into the large hepatic duct, is 


| conveyed through that towards the inteſtines. If now 
the hepatic duct is obſtructed, or if the ſmaller 


branches which open into that duct, and diſcharge 
the bile ſeparated from the blood, are by any cauſe 
compreſſed or ſtopped up by the ſtagnating and con- 
gealing or inſpiſſation of the humour, the whole liver, 
or at leaſt ſome part, may be diſtended into a ſcir- 
rhous'tumour, and the production of this diſeaſe in the 
liver 1s much favoured by the flower motion of the 
blood of the vena portæ, (ſince after paſſing through 


the veins, it is again propelled through the narrow 


extremities of converging veſſeis) and thence alſo the 


ſecerned humour may eaſily degenerate into a viſcid 


and impervious ſtate. So that although according to 
| ſome anatomiſts we do not admit any ſuch follicles 

collecting the juices ſecerned from the arteries, ſeated 
in thoſe glands which we call conglomerate, as for 


example, 
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example, into the parotides and others which diſcharge 
their juices by ſmall emiſſaries into a common excre- 


tory duct, but have not intermediate follicles or cells 
interpoſed betwixt the ſecretory branches derived from 


the arteries, but convey their ſecerned juices directly 
into the excretory duct; yet a ſcirrhus allo ariſes from 
the ſame cauſes in thoſe vaſcular glands : namely, 


- when the juice ſecerned from the arterial blood is co- 


agulated or inſpiſſated, ſo as to obſtruct the common 
excretory duct, or thoſe ſmall ſecretory branches which 


convey the juice into the common receptacle. For 


the greateſt difficulty in the cure of a ſcirrhus, ſeated 


in glands properly ſo called, conſiſts principally in 


that the matter confined in thoſe follicles is lodged 


without the courſe of the circulation, ſo that the im- 


pulſe of the arterial juices, propelled by the force of 
the heart and veſſels, cannot act immediately upon 


thoſe parts. But as the parotid gland is compoſed of 


very ſmall arteries convoluted into a bunch, it may 
be much queſtioned, whether the impetus of the arte- 


rial blood can be ever extended to thoſe ultimate cells 


or veſſels in Which the humours are inſpiſſated, ſo as 
to remove the obſtruction, or to ſeparate thoſe ſmall 
veſſels together with their obſtructing humours by 
ſuppuration from the other ſound veſſels with which 
they cohere ? at leaſt it will appear, I believe, from 
conſidering theſe particulars, that there will be the 
greateſt difficulty to remove ſuch an obſtruction; as 
we are taught by thoſe tedious and obſtinate indura- 
tions of this kind which are formed in the teſticles. 
It may be therefore aſked, whether a ſcirrhus is not 


more difficult to cure in proportion as it is ſeated in 
more complicated glands? at leaſt this ſeems to be 
the caſe: for when thoſe ſimple follicles are obſtruct- 


ed, which collect and diſcharge the fat liniment of the 
external ſkin, the ſecerned humour is then accumula- 
ted, the follicle diſtended, and a tumour produced, 
which from the different conſiſtence of the contained 
matter receives various denominations, as atheroma, - 
"4 | ſteatoma, 
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ſteatoma, meliceres, Sc. as we obſerved before in the 
commentary on S. 75 and 112. numb. 1. For theſe 
tumours ſeem to be properly referred hither, eſpecially, 
when their contained matter is hard, as in a ſteacoma; 
for then theſe are compriſed under the general defini- 
tion of a fcirrhus (fee \. 392.) But furgeons boidl 
make an inciſion into thoſe encyited rumours, and has 
out the contained matter, and at laſt they alſo con- 
ſume the cyſt or containing follicle by ſtrong ſuppu- 
rative or corroding medicines, and this with very 
good ſucceſs. For theſe tumours ſeldom degenerate 
into the malignity of a cancer, even though they ſeem 
by external appearance to reſemble a malignant icir- 
rhus. I ſaw a remarkable inſtance of this in our pre- 
ſent city of Leyden. A man of ſixty years of age 
had a hard tumour for ſeveral years, which gradually 
increaſed, and at length equalled the ſize of one's filt, 
ſeated in the lower part of the left ſide of his face, 
near the angle of the lower jaw; it adhered to the 
ſkin with a broad baſis, but ſo moveable, that it 
might be eaſily elevated, together with the ſkin, with- 
out growing to any of the tubjacent parts. This tu- 
mour began by degrees to be more protuberant, the 
ſkin looked red, and appeared almoft livid in the 
point of the tumour ; and firſt an itching, and then a 
pain followed 1n the diſtended ſkin ; but although the 
atients family was much alarmed yet he would not 
foffer any thing to be applied to the tumour, which 
broke ſpontaneouſly in its point: by this means a gra- 
nulated hard matter was diicharged, and all the tumour 
ſubſided, ſo that there were ſcarce any remaining ſigns 
of it. and he ſurvived afterwards for many years to a 
great age. But in compound glands, if they are ren- 
dered ſcirrhous, the inſpiſſated juices are not confined 
in one common cavity, but in ſeveral diſtinct veſſels 
or cells, from whence again the cure becomes much 
more difficult. 
Beſides this, if a compound gland has been render- 
ed ſcirrhous, there is a great deal of difference as to what 


veſſels 
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veſſels the obſtructed matter is confined in. For in 
theſe glands there are veſſels which carry arterial 
blood, from whence is ſeparated the juice peculiar to 
the gland by its particular fabric; there are alſo vel- _ 
ſels which ſeparate that juice from the blood brought 
thither, and there are other veſſels for the reception of 
the ſecerned juice, and ſtill others for the excretion or 
diſcharge of it. If now the different veſſels are ob- 
ſtructed, the impulſe of the vital humours will vio- 
lently urge againſt the obſtructions, fo as to make a 
ſeparation of the obſtructed ends from the pervious 
veſſels by ſuppuration. And perhaps this is the caſe 
when the parotid glands being tumefied after many 
diſeaſes, terminate in a mild ſuppuration; but when 
the obſtruction is ſeated in the ſecretory veſſels, it is, 
very evident; that the circulating juices cannot act 
with ſo great a force againſt the obſtructions : and 
when the concreted humour ſtagnates and obſtructs the 
veſſels which recerve and collect the ſecerned juice, 
as it is ſeated without the courſe of the circulation, 
it will reſiſt the efficacy of the moſt powerful medi- 
cines. But when the diſorder is ſeated in the excreto- 
ry ducts of the gland, the obſtruction is then equally 
ſtubborn, unleſs the ſituation of the gland is ſuch as 
will conveniently admit the application of attenuating 
and refolving remedies to act upon the concreted hu- 
mours, or to remove the cauſe which obſtructed or 
compreſſed the final orifice of the excretory duct of 
the gland, ſo as to hinder the diſcharge of its proper 
juice. Thus for example, if the excretory duct of 
the parotid gland ſhould be obſtructed and diſtended 
with a viſcid humour, the whole fabric of that gland 
will be converted into a ſchirrus, but the ſituation of 
that duct gives hopes, that the diſorder, being as yet 
mcipient, may be removed by fomentations and fric- 
tions; and this more eſpecially when the obſtructing 
cauſe is ſeated about the opening of the excretory duct 
in the mouth, or when the ſame duct is compreſſed 
by any adjacent tumour. This thing is * 
7 | | what 
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what we obſerved in diſorders of the genital parts, 


For if from a gonorrhœa or any other cauſe a tumour 
is formed about that part of the urethra, where the 
ſieminal veſſels and vaſa deferentia open, the excretion 

of the humour ſecerned by the teſticles is. impeded, 
ſometimes in both teſticles, but more frequently only 
in one, and after this the vas deferens epididymis 
begins to ſwell, and at length even the proper ſubſtance 
of the teſticle itſelf is very much enlarged. We then 
always obſerve, that firſt the epididymis begins to 
ſwell and often becomes conſiderably hard; but after 
that the teſticle itſelf begins to be diſtended to a larger 
bulk, only it appears much ſofter to the touch than 
the epididymis: and in this caſe, we frequently remove 
the diſorder without much difficulty, becauſe the ſeat 
of the obſtruction is not in the ſubſtance of the teſti- 
cle itſelf, but only about the end of the excretory 
duct opening into the urethra. For ſo ſoon as that 
tumour in the urethra is diminiſhed, that of the epi- 
didymis ſubſides alſo by degrees, and by the uſe of 

ntle frictions returns to its former bulk and ſoftneſs, 
while the whole tumour of the teſticle itſelf alſo ſub- 
ſides in a little time. But when the ſubſtance of the 
teſticle is converted into a hard tumour, no defect be- 
ing firſt obſerved in the epididymis, the diforder is 
then much more difficult; and ſuch a ſchirrhus can be 
very rarely if ever. reſolved. For the diforder is then 
ſeated in the ſmalleſt ſecerning veſſels, - or in thoſe 
which contain the ſecerned humour, ſo wonderfully 
and regularly diſpoſed in numerous convolutions, that 
the impetus of the vital humours, brought by ſo ſmall 


198 artery as the ſpermatic, can produce very little or 


no effect towards removing the obſtruction ; nor can 
much be expected from the uſe of external remedies, 
ſince this molt intricate fabric of the teſticle is confin- 
ed in and defended with ſo many coverings. 

Since therefore aſchirrhus may ariſe from a coagula- 
tion, inſpiſſation, or drying up of the glandular juice, 
| jt is evident, that this diſorder will ariſe moſt ay <4 
| 1 
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ly in thoſe parts of the body, where the glandular fa- 
bric ſeparates a very viſcid humour; or which hu- 
mour ſoon becomes viſcid if it 1s not ſo immediately 
after its firſt ſeparation. The whole internal mouth, 
eſpecially the fauces, eſophagus, wind-pipe, bronchia 
of the lungs, &c. have mucous cells of this nature, 
in which a thick mucus is depoſited to lubricate and 
defend theſe parts; and therefore it is no wonder that 
a ſcirrhus is there frequently produced. We have next 
enumerated thoſe parts of the body in which a ſcir- 
rhus is more frequently obſerved. 
In the eyes.] The ſebaceous glands, ſeated in the 
margins of the eye- lids, prepare an unctuous liniment - 
to lubricate theeye-lids, and defend them from mutual 
attrition againſt each other, and theſe emiſfaries being 
obſtructed may ſwell and form ſchirrhus tumours very 
frequently obſerved; but alſo the glandula innominata 
here ſeated, is likewiſe obnoxious to the ſame diſorder. 
And that caruncle, which is ſeated in the larger can- 
thus of the eye, does ſometimes become ſchirrhous and 
enlarges itſelf to a conſiderable bulk. Hildanus * hap- 
pily removed ſuch a ſcirrhus formed in the greater 
canthus of the left eye, equal to the ſize of a cheſnut, 
and in three weeks time he compleated the cure with- 
out at all injuring the ſight. The ſame author relates 
a much more terrible caſe of this nature, in which a 
large, hard, ſchirrous tumour of a livid colour, and 
beginning to be cancerous, protuberated out of the 
eye-lids, equal to the ſize of a gooſe-egg, the remo- 
val of which was attended with a very profuſe hæ- 
morrhage ; but yet the ſame author very dextrouſly 
cut away this whole tumour, together with the entire 
bulb of the eye out of its orbit, by inciſion, - in a 
manner which he there deſcribes, and by that means 


cured the honourable perſon of his calamitous diſ- 
order. OE | 


* Obſervat. Chirur. Cent. I. Obſerv. 2. pag. 13. 
o Ibid. Obſerv. 1. pag. 2. | 


Noſe.] 
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Noſe.] The mucous membrane inveſting the ca- 
vity of the noſe is beſet with numerous ſmall glandu- 
lar corpuſcles, repreſented by Ruyſch ©. © But ſince 
the liquor ſeparated by theſe glands is very eaſily in- 
ſpiſſated, there is therefore frequent occaſion given for 
a ſcirrhus to be formed in this membrane. Even Hip- 
pocrates ſeems to have deſcribed ſcirrhoſities here ſeat- 
ed *, where he treats of poly pus's, of which he diſtin- 
guiſhes five kinds. But in ſpeaking on the ſecond kind 
he ſays : Naſus carnibus impletur & attacta caro dura 
partes a that the noſe is filled with fleſh which feels 
& hard to the touch ;” and therefore he orders it to be 
burnt away by the actual cautery. But the fourth 
ſpecies of the polypus he deſcribes thus: Iutus 5 — 
cartilaginem durum quid aliqua ex cauſa naſcitur, & 
videtur eſſe caro; fi vero altigeris, ſonat velut lapis. 
< Internally there isa certain hard ſubſtance produced 
by ſome cauſe about the cartilage of the noſe, and 
e which ſeems to be fleſh ; but if you touch 1 it, the 
< ſound is like that of a ſtone.” But he alſo orders 
this to be cured by cauterization, after making an in- 
eiſion through the noſe by the ſcalpel. But in the fifth 
kind of the polypus he affirms in cartilaginis ſumma 
parte ex obliquo velut parvos cancros exoriri. In the 
< extreme part of the cartilage they ariſe obliquely, 
« like ſmall cancers; ” and theſe he would alſo have 
cauterized. 
In the mouth.] wi is well known at this day, that 
_ almoſt all the internal parts of the mouth are funiſhed 
with mucous cryptæ. The bones of the palate are in- 
veſted with a callous or tough membrane, and the 
uvula, tonſils, moveable palate, with the mucous mem- 
brane contained betwixt the convolutions of the os ſur- 
binatum, have great numbers of theſe mucous follicles 
diſcharging great. plenty of mucus by their open 
mouths. T he back part of the fauces has alſo nume- 


2 Epiſt. IX. Tab. 9. fig. 7 
De Morbis Lib. II. cap. 11. Ch Tom. VII. 563. 


rous 
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rous mucous lacunæ of the like nature, which ap 

like ulcuſcules, and are frequently miſtaken for cn 
the unſkilful. It is therefore no wonder that 8 
tumours are ſo frequently obſerved in theſe parts. 1 
have ſometimes ſeen the tonſils indurated or ſcirrhous 
after an inflammation of them badly treated. The 
uyula has alſo growninto an unequal, harderſcirrhous. 
and livid tumour, ſo as to fill up the whole cavity of 
the mouth, and almoſt come into contact with the fore- 
moſt teeth, as Hildanus © has obſerved. The ſame au- 
thor * has alſo obſerved a hard unequal tumour about 
the root of the uvula, equal to the ſize of a hen egg; 
whence the reſpiration was obſtructed, and the deglu- 
tition of the food, but more eſpecially of the drink, 
very much impeded. 

In the breaſts.] Although Ruyſch s denies the 
breaſts to be glandular, yet Huch their fabric, and 
ſuch the nature of the milk which they ſeparate from 
the blood, that ſcirrhoſities are very eaſily formed in 
the breaſts, the truth of which we are convinced of 
from daily experience. For the lactiferous tubes ariſing 
from the arteries, join together into larger branches, 
without the interpoſition of any follicles, and at length 
they make large lactiferous ducts, which being again 
contracted or Aiminiſhed in their diameter, at laſt ter- 
minate in the very ſmall orifices of the nipple. But 


ſince the milk collected in the breaſts and diſtending 


the lactiferous veſſels, may return again into thoſe veſ- 
ſels from whence it was derived, therefore the moſt 
turgid ordiſtended breaſts are ſometimes ſoon emptied 
and 1 collapſed without ſo much as a drop of milk be- 

ing evacuated by the nipple; whence it is evident that 
the lactiferous tubes are continuous with the arteries 
themſelves, and that there. are no follicles interpoſed 
betwixt them. But milk being of its on nature very 


apt to coagulate, will by ſtagnating in the A Jack. 


* Obſery. Chirurg. Centur, 1. Obſerv. 1 pa . 
f Ibid, obferv. 20. fee IN) 


£ Epitt. Problem. 285 pag. 10. Kc. & + alibi plucibasin locks, - 2 
ferous 
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ferous veſſels, ſeparate into whey, and a thicker craſ. 


ſamentum or coloſtrum; but this thinner ſerous Pare: 


will eſcape through the fmall ducts of the nipple, or 
elde eaſily return back again into the blood ; whence 
the thick craffamentum being deprived of its fluid 
ſerum will ſtagnate or become 1 impervious in the lacti- 
ferous veſſels, and drying by degrees it often at length 
forms an almoſt irreſolvable ſcirrhus. And as in 
glands properly ſo called, a ſcirrhus ſo frequently 
proves inflexible to the beſt remedies, only becauſe the 
impulſe or efficacy of the vital humours has little or no 
influence upon the concreted juice confined in the cavi- 
ty of the gland, therefore the ſame thing will likewiſe 
take place in the breaſts. For the larger lactiferous 
ducts will correſpond to the cells or cavernous parts of 
the glands, collecting the ſecerned humour; while 
their narrow extremities opening through the nipple, 
have the ſame uſes with the emiſſaries of the ſmall 
glands, diſcharging the humour collected in their cavi- 
The reaſon is therefore evident why a ſcirrhus may 
be formed in the breaſt, e it is not pro- 
perly glandular. 

In the arm pits and groins. J It was ſaid before in 
the commentaries on F. 416. that the glands here ſi- 
tuated are the beſt adapted to receive thoſe humours, 
which ſeparate critically from the whole maſs of blood; 
and that therefore nature depoſits a certain matter in 
theſe parts for the welfare of the whole machine, ſome- 
times even in health as well as in diſeaſes, which mat- 
ter would perhaps have been more prejudical in ſome 
other part. Hence tumours ofter ariſe very ſuddenly 
in theſe glands, and ſometimes prove very ſtubborn 
and inflexible, either from the nature of the impacted 
matter, or from the very intricate texture of the vaſ- 
cular compages, which occafions the impulſe of the 
arterial fluids to act with leſs efficacy upon the ob- 
. ſtructed parts. When an inveterate ſcirrhus is ſeated 

in the breaſts, there is generally at the ſame time tu- 

mour and ns of the * glands. And 
FE. it 
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it is well known to all that the inguinal or glands are 
ſometimes changed into ſcirrhi very difficult to cure. 

But ſcirrhi are not only obſerved in the external 
parts of the body, but they are likewiſe very often 
ſeated internally, and give riſe to the moſt obſtinate 
chronical diſeaſes. | | re 

Pancreas, meſentery.] There are many practical ob- 
ſervations which demonſtrate theſe parts to have been 
found ſcirrhous ; but it may be ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe to mention a few inftances. A country woman 

ed one and fifty years, the mother of many children, 
ved in good health, till for five years paſt, her menſes 
being ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, ſhe began to be difordered, 
was troubled with frequent vomitings, together witha 
tumour of the abdomen ſenſibly increaſing till at 
length filling the whole right hypocondrium, it might 
eaſily be felt by the hands and moved towards the left- 
fide ; but at length after intolerable pains, ſhe expired. 
After opening the body, among other diforders, all the 
glands of the mefentery were found ſcirrhous; and the 
rumour which was ſenſible to the touch in the right 
hypochondrium was found to be the pancreas ſcirrhous 
and diſtended. Even the valve of the pylorus ap- 
peared ſcirrhous, and the internal ſurface of the 
ſtomach was beſet on all ſides with little white hard 
glands*. The whole pancreas and meſentery were 
obſerved ſcirrhous, and diſtended to an immenſe bulk 
by Parey *, in opening the dead body of a woman 
aged ſixty years ; and he affirms in the ſame place that 
in the dead bodies of thoſe who have been afflicted 
with ſcrophulus diſorders, he has obſerved the glands 
of the meſentery tumefied in different degrees, ſo that 
ſome of them have been as large as one's fiſt; and that 
ſome had been found full of a chalky matter, while 
others were purulent. In the dead body of a dropſical 
woman moſt of theſe glands were found ſcirrhous, 


d Miſcellanez Curioſ. Dec. 2. ann, 6. pag. 271. 
Livre VII. chap. 21. pag. 175. | 
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and ten or twelve of them were as hard as wood, and 
as large as one's fiſt *. 5 
In the uterus.] That the uterus is apt to turn ſcir- 
rhous, has been long ago obſerved by Hippocrates , 
and in that place only (at leaſt I do not remember to 
have met with the word elſewhere) he uſes this word, 
for he ſays, Si uteri ſcirrbo affetti fuerint (iv ai pilya) 
(ox:ippatosr) tum menſes occultantur, tum illorum os connivet, 
neque concipit, & velut aliud quid eft. Quod ſi contigeris, 
tanguam ſaxum illic videtur, &c. © If the uterus 
«ſhould be affected with a ſcirrhus, then the menſes 
« are ſuppreſſed, the os tincæ is cloſed, nor is it apt 
for conception, but is in a manner like a foreign 
* body, and if you touch it, it immediately ſeems 
like a ſtone, Sc.“ A ſcirrhus of the uterus is alſo 
deſcribed by Ægineta . And even Hippocrates * in 
another place writes, that the cancer of the uterus is to 
be feared from a ſcirrhus : Quum mulieri uteri duri eva- 
dant, & ad pudenda promineant, & inguina indurentur, 
S ardor in pudendis inſit, cancreſcere incipit. When 
-< the uterus in women becomes indurated, and protu- 
<< berates at the pudenda, and feels hard in the groins 
« with a heat in the pudenda, it begins to turn can- 
4 cerous.” It is alſo evident from more modern ob- 
ſervations, that ſuch a diſorder has been ſometimes 
found in this part of the body. In the dead body of a 
woman who was a long time troubled with a diſten- 
tion and a hardneſs of the abdomen, Parey found 
the uterus as large as the head of an adult perſon; and 
after taking it out of the body, and attempting to 


— 22. 92 — 2 —: © > 3 2 


5 


divide it before ſeveral phyſicians and ſurgeons, then 
preſent, he found its whole ſubſtance ſo hard and ſcir- 


rhous that he could ſcarce cut through it with a ſharp i 
E De la Motte Traite complet de Chirurgie, Tom. II. pag. 160. i 
De Mulicrum Morbis Lib. II. cap. 38. Charter? Tom. VII. I. 


821. | | 

Co I. 1. cap. O08. P. 64. | 9 

= De Natura Mul. cap. 28. Charter. Tom. VII. pag 692. & de 
Moribus Mul. Lib. II. cap. 41. ibid. pag. 8339. 
Liv. 24. cap. 41. p. 616. | 50 


ſcalpel, 
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ſcalpel. The ſides of the uterus when divided, ap- 
eared more than equal in thickneſs to three fingers 
breadth, In the cavity of this uterus was found a hard 
ſcirrhous co equal to the ſize of two fiſts, and ad- 
1d 


hering to the ſides of the uterus only in fome parts; 
and in the maſs of this atheromatous tumour, were 
found cartilages and even bones. And in the middle 
of the neck of the uterus, a ſcirrhous tumour of the 
like nature was found exceeding the ſize of a hen's 
egg, But the uterus itſelf with its contents weighed 
above nine pounds, There are more obſeryations of 
the like nature in Hildanus , which confirm what 
we have before adyanced, Sos 

But although a ſcirrhus js more frequently ſeated in 
thoſe parts of the body, enumerated in this aphoriſm, 
yet it is likewiſe ſometimes found in the other viſcera. 
Thus we read that the liver has been found ſcirrhous, 
either throughout or in part, in ſeyeral of the writers 
of obſervations. Even Aretæus“ records that a ſcir- 
rhus of the ſpleen is a very frequent and ſtubborn diſ- 
order. Scirrhoſities of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
have been remarked in the inſtances lately mentioned, 
and are to be found in many of the writers of obſerva- 
tions. We even read of the whole urinary bladder 
being ſcirrhous, its membranes being equal in thick- 
nels to a quarter of an inch, Sc. | 


S ECT. ccccLxxxv. 


LI Ence therefore a ſcirrhus may be produced 
| either by an inflammation (392), a ſtag- 
nation, coagulation and induration of the milk in- 
to a ſubſtance like cheeſe ; a contuſion (324) 
violent attrition from any anthrax and bubo, or 


? Obſery, Chirurg. Centur. t. cap. 65, 66, 67 a pag. 51. 
De Cauſ. & Sig. Morb. diut. Lib. 1. cap. 14. pag. 43. 
Abridgment of the Philoſoph. Tranſact. Tom. Hl. P. 147. 
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an ulcer cloſed before its due time; or from an 
atrabiliary matter of the blood or bile, and more 
| eſpecially when the menſtrual or hæmorrhoidal 
flux has ceaſed from its uſual diſcharge ; as alſo 


from a matter which becomes like ſtone, rough, 


thick, or chalky; to which add æ melancholy or 


forrowful life, a coarſe diet, and an hereditary 
weakneſs or diſpoſition to theſe diſorders. 


In this aphoriſm are enumerated the principal cauſes 
from whence a ſcirrhus may ariſe. wy 
Inflammation. ] It was ſaid before in the commen- 
tary on F. 392. that an inflammation of a glandular part 
ſometimes terminated in a ſcirrhus; and that then the 
extremities of the obſtructed veſſels did not ſeparate 
from the adjacent ſound parts, but that they and their 


impervious juices continued in their diſeaſed ſtate, ſo 


as ſometimes to acquire an incurable diſpoſition, in- 
flexible to all the endeavours of art, ſo that it muſt 
either remain in that ſtate as long as the patient lives, 
or be removed by the knife or by fire. The antient 
phyſicians have very well remarked this origin of a 
ſcirrhus from an inflammation. Thus Aretæus „ / 4 
pblegmone jecur non ſuppuratur, non eſt abſurdum, tume- 
rem durum temporis progreſſu in ſcirrbum mutari, © If 
< the liver is not ſuppurated by a phlegmon, it is not 
<« improbable, that the hard tumour will in proceſs of 
< time be changed into a ſcirrhus.“ And ÆEgineta 
treating on a ſcirrhus of the uterus has the following 


ſentence, ſcirrbeſcit uterus, aliquandorepente, fine cauſe 


evidenti : plerumque vero à phlegmone pregreſſa, que 
nec 22 nec in abſceſſum converſa fuit. Sometimes 
<* the uterus becomes ſuddenly ſcirrhous without any 
<" manifeſt cauſe : but it generally follows from a pre- 


* ceding phlegmon, which has neither been diſperſed 


De Cauſ. & Sign. Morbor. Diuturn. Lib. I. cap. 13. pag. 42 
> Lib. III. cap. 68. pag. 54. 0 a l * 
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« nor converted into an abſceſs.” But inflammations 
which have been badly cured, leave ſcirrhous tumours 
not only in the glands, but alſo in other parts of the 
body, as Galen obſerves, where he treats of the cure of 
an eryſipelas, (ſee the paſſage cited in the commentaries 


on F. 390.) For after ſaying that an eryſipelas requires 


more cooling than a phlegmon; he obſerves that by an 


unſkilful uſe of coolers the ſkin becomes livid and 
even black, more eſpecially in old people: fic ut que- 
dam ita refrigeratorum nequidem diſcutientibus | medica» 
mentis perfette ſanentur, ſed relinquant ſcirrhoſum quendam 
tumorem in parte, &c. So that ſome of the parts 
„which have been thus cooled, cannot be perfectly 
« cured even by the uſe of diſcutient medicines, but 
« they leave a ſort of ſcirrhous tumour remaining in 
the part, &c.” And perhaps a ſcirrhus ariſes 
very often in this manner after inflammatory diſeaſes 
in parts which are not glandular, when by frequent 
bleeding, the vital powers are ſo much weakened, that 
the impulſe of the vital humours is not ſufficient to 


remove the obſtructing particles impacted into the nar- 


row extremities of the converging veſſels, nor yet is it: 
able to ſeparate them by a mild ſuppuration, Hence 
perhaps it is that we ſo often find the lungs adhering 
to the pleura, and in part rendered ſcirrhous after a 
pleuriſy; for the membranous parts have beenobſerved 
to degenerate ſurprizingly in this manner, after vio- 
lent inflammations in them not well cared ; and this 
we ſhall explain hereafter in the hiſtory of a pleuriſy, 
where 1t will appear alſo that the pericardium is ſome- 
times inflamed, and even more frequently than 1s 
commonly imagined. Even this thin membranous 
capſule of the heart has been found wonderfullythick- 


ened and indurated in dead bodies, after long diforders 


in the breaſts. Thus in the body of a ſailor who 
being troubled with a violent aſthma and cough, at laſt 
periſhed by a dropſy of the abdomen, ſcrotum, legs 
and thighs ; among other injuries the pericardium 
was found an inch thick, ind firmly adhering to the 
K 2 | heart, 


* 
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heart, being almoſt as hard as a wigs; ſo that it 


u ſcarcely be divided by a knife. For although 
_— cardium has been ſo altered by diſeaſes, as to 
M 


alpighi and Santorini © to imagine they flaw 


— yet the membranous ſubſtance iſelf ſeems to 
— thus degenerated, ſince there were no dilated fol- 
licles found indurated, but the whole pericardium ap- 
peared to be converted into cartil 

Milk ftagnant, Cc. ] See what has been ſaid upon 
this ſubject in the commentaries on the preceding 
aphoriſm. More eſpecially a ſcirrhus frequently ariſes 
from this cauſe in the breaſts of women who give ſuck, 
and who fearing a ſuppuration, expoſe their inflamed 
breaſts to the heat of actual fire, or foment them with 
hot ſpirit of wine. The tumour is indeed by that 
means frequently leſſened either by a diflipation or a 
diſcharge of the more thin and ſerous parts of the 
milk ſtagnating in the lactiferous ducts through the 


nipple; but then there is frequently left behind an 


irreſolvable ſcirrhus, not curable by any art. 


Contuſion.] See what has been ſaid in the commen- 


tary on S. 324. 
Violent attrition.] For from ce a violent in- 
flammation and all its conſequences may follow. In 


the common proſtitutes we frequently meet with ſcir- 


rhous tumours or condylomata in the vagina, ariſing 
from the too great artrition ; but in thoſe who have 


been addicted to a more filthy leachery, the like dif- 


orders appear, 


— — podice Levi 
Ceduntur tumide, medice ridente, mari e 8 


Anthrax. ] What this is has been explained in the 


commentaries on . 416. namely, when after a ſudden 


- $ Atta Phyſico Medica, &c. Vol. 2. -Obſerv. 20. pag. 48. 

2 In Epiſtola ad Societ. Londin. de een glandul. ee 
&c. 8085 7. edit. Londin. 

ſervat. Anatom. pag. 142. 
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and violent inflammation of the ſkin- and ſubjacent 
panniculus adipoſus, part of them is converted into a 
dry and hard eſchar; the cure of which conſiſts in ſe- 


parating the eſchar by ſuppuration from the reſt of the 
living parts. But if this cannot be obtained, a ſcir- 


rhous tumour will remain after the inflammation of 


the adjacent parts is removed; more eſpecially. when 
the diſorder is ſeated in a glandular part. 
Bubo.] This term in general ſignifies a tumour.of 
the glands, ariſing even in different parts of the body, 


as we obſerved in the commentary on 4. 416. but more 


eſpecially this name is given to a tumour of the inguinal 
lands. But very frequently theſe tumours ariſe from 
yenereal contagion, and often continue a long time in- 
flexible, even to the beſt remedie. 
An ulcer healed up before its time. ] It is frequent- 
ly obſerved that when a phlegmon is converted into an 
abſceſs, the middle of the part is ſoft and ripe, though 
the whole circumference of the tumour is as yet hard, 


(ſee the commentary to F. 402. numb. 2.) and there- 
fore ſuch an abſceſs ought not to be preſently opened. 


But it ſometimes happens that the tenſe integuments 
being macerated by cataplaſms applied to the pointing 
part of the abſceſs, break of themſelves, and give a 
diſcharge to the contained matter, while, at the ſame 
time, part of the tumour is left crude and hard. If 
then ſuch an ulcer is not kept open and the parts dreſſed 


with 2 and deterging medicines, a ſcirrhous 


hardneſs frequently remains for a long time, which yet 
is uſually diſſipated by degrees, when not ſeated in 


glandular parts. But when ſuch. a hardneſs is left in 


the breaſts after aſuppuration badly treated, it frequent- 
ly occaſions an irreſolvable ſcirrxhus. But a ſcirrhus 
ariſes from no cauſe more frequently than from venereal 
buboes tending to ſuppuration, and opened before they 


are brought to maturity, or elſe from a too ſoon heal- 
ing up of the ulcer left after ſuch a bubo, when the 


ſurgeon js tired with the tediouſneſs of their cure; 
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for in theſe caſes ſomething of a ſcirrhus is almoſt con- 
ſtantly left remaining. | ; | 

An atrabiliary matter of the blood, or of the bile.] 
Whenever the moſt fluid part of the blood, is deſtroy. 
ed, either by violent exerciſe of the body, and long con- 
tinued paſſions or application of the mind, then the 
remaining part of the blood appears blacker than uſual, 


and almoſt as tenacious as pitch, ſo that from the oily 


and earthy parts of the blood combined together, an 
impervious tenacity is produced in the blood by which 


it paſſes with more difficulty through the ſmalleſt extre- 


mities of the converging veſſels, and this tenacious 
matter ſo extremely apt to form obſtructions is termed 
atrabilis. But when the bile, properly ſo called, ſtag- 
nates in its receptacle, it may become ſurpriſingly tena- 
cious, and very often degenerates into calculous con- 
cretions. But ſuch a thick matter formed by the ſtag- 
nant and inſpiſſated bile, is alſo termed atra-bilis , 
but this is much more acrimonious, and more eaſily in- 
clined to putrefaction than the former, ariſing from 
the craſſamentum of the blood. This laſt ſpecies of 
the diforder may diſturb the whole office, or elabora- 
tory of the bile, and obſtrutt the parts in which it was 


contained, and afterwards putrefying, it may produce 


the very worſt conſequence. But the formet ſpecies of 
the atra- bilis ſeems to be very apt to produce ſcirrhoſi- 


ties, ſince the blood infected with ſuch a lentor or te. 


nacity may eaſily ſtagnate in the moſt intricate or vaſ- 
cular texture of the glands. Practical obſervations 
teach us that ſcirrhoſities are very frequently found in 
theſe parts, which from the atrabiliary habit of the 


atient, are more inclined to produce theſe diſorders; 


the ſigns of which are enumerated at $. 896. of the 
inſtitutions of our celebrated profeſſor Boerhaave. The 
antient phy ficians have almoſt conſtantly accuſed atra- 
bilis as the cauſe of ſcirrhi and cancers: and even 
Galen * acknowledges only this origin of a cancer, 


© Method. Medendi ad Glaucon. Lib. II. Cap. 21, Charter. 


Tom. X. pag. 389. 


when 
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| when the atrabiliary humour is collected in the body, 


and not evacuated either by the piles or varices, nor 


yet propelled to the ſkin, nor depoſited upon other 


parts of the body. They were confirmed in this opi- 
nion by obſerving the veins in the parts thus affected, 
full of thick and black blood; but why this happens 
will be declared hereafter in the hiſtory of a cancer at 


The great ſimilitude betwixt the effects of 


wh. 1 
ſchirrhoſites and the atra-bilis, proves that the one 


frequently proceeds from the other. For the tenacious 


and pitch- like atrabiliary matter generally fills and 


obſtructs the ſmall veſſels of the abdominal viſeera, 


ſo as to produce the moſt ſtubborn chronical diforders, 
But when from any cauſe that ſtagnating humour be- 
gins to corrupt and diſſolve, it rages with incredible 


malignity, (and is then by the antient phyſicians uſual- 


ly termed turgid or moving atra- bilis) ſo as to excite 
the moſt acute fevers, which prove fatal in a very little 


time, even in the coldeſt habits of body; and from 


thence follow malignant dyſenteries, eroſions of the 
viſcera, faintings, and even ſudden death itſelf. But 
a ſcirrhus may alſo remain for a long time in ſeveral 
parts of the body without injury, unleſs the adjacent 
veſſels are much compreſſed; but if the old ſcirrhous 
matter either naturally or by an imprudent treatment 
is excited into motion, it ſoon degenerates into a hor- 
 md:cabeer- 5 8 : 2 wt 

| More eſpecially when the uſual diſcharge of the 
menſes is ſuppreſſed.] The greateſt changes in the ha- 
bit of the female ſex is produced at that time when the 
menſes begin firſt to appear; as alſo at that time when 
they begin to diſappear in elderly women, or ſuch as 


\ 


are paſt child-bearing. For the obſervations of almoſt 


all phyſicians teach, that about this time ſcirrhous tu- 


mours often ariſe in the uterus and ovaries from an in- 


farction of their veſſels. But ſo great is the conſent 


between the uterus and breaſts, that ſo ſoon as the diſ- 
charge of the menſtruous blood is ſuppreſſed in the 
former, the latter begin to ſwell, as is evident in child- 

R 4 bearing 
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bearing and lying: in- women; for when the lochial 


diſcharge ceaſes, or is much diminiſhed, the breaſts ace 


diſtended with milk; and therefore it was no w nder 
that the breaſts ſhould be affected by the ceſſation of 
the menſtrual flux, ſo as to diſtend their veſſels and 


form ſcirrhous tumours. It is alſo frequently obſerved 


at that time, that ſcirrhi ariſing from other cauſes in- 
creaſe in bulk, and are then very often changed into 
cancers. | This has been very well obſerved by Hip- 
pocrates *, when he ſays concluf uteri menſes ad mam. 


mas remittunt. When the menſes are ſuppreſſed in 
the uterus, they are tranſmitted to the breaſts.” But 


after he hasenumerated the ſeveral ſymptoms by which 
women being deceived, believe themſelves with child, 
he adds: Et in mammis tubercula dura oriuntur, que- 
uam quidem majora, quedam vero minora. Hec autem 

- minime ſuppurant, ſed ſemper duriora funt, & ex illis 
occulli cancri naſcuntur. And in the breaſts there 
are hard tubercles formed, ſome of which are large, 
« and others but ſmall; but theſe do not in the leaſt 

© ſuppurate, but always become harder, and from 


e theſe ariſe latent cancers.” Dionis * concludes from 


his on obervations; that out of twenty women afflict- 
ed with cancers, fifteen of them are troubled with the 
diſorder betwixt the forty- fifth and the fiftieth year of 


their age, and adds, that in his journey through moſt of 


the cities and provinces of France, he obſerved many 
afflicted with this diſorder in the monaſteries, but al- 
ways about the forementioned age of life; or if the 
diſorder was found in thoſe of younger years, their 
uſual menſtrual diſcharge was ſuppreſſed. Even by a 
retention or too ſmall a diſcharge of the menſes, tu- 
mours are formed in other glandular parts of the body, 
inſomuch that Hollerius © obſerves, that he had ſeen in 
one year more than two hundred girls, who had tu- 
De Morbis Mulier. Lib. II. cap. 20. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 

80%, 808. 
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mours in their groins, for want of a ſufficient diſch 
of the menſtrual blood in the middle of the ſpring. 
And in that caſe, which we mentioned in the com- 


mentaries to the preceding aphoriſm, the woman who 


had hitherto lived in health, was taken ill about the 
forty-ſixth year of her age, when her menſesi were 
ſuddenly ſuppreſſed; and afterwards upon opening the 
dead body, the meſentery, pancreas, ſtomach, and 155 


lorus were found ſcirrhous. From all which it is 


ficiently evident how much a ſuppreſſion of the men- 

ſes may conduce towards the formation of a ſcirrhus, 

or elſe towards the increaſe of one already formed. 
Or hæmorrhoidal flux. ] As the atrabiliary humour 


uſed frequently to be depoſited about the abdominal 
viſcera, as will appear hereafter in treating upon the 


melancholia, from whence a great many and very ſur- 
priſing diſorders follow; therefore nothing ſeems to 


be more uſeful than to diſcharge the viſcid and often 


pitch- like blood by the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, as we 


frequently obſerve in men of a melancholy habit; 


whence Hippocrates | commends the piles when they 


happen to melancholy patients. When therefore the 
atrcabiliary matter of the blood, which uſed to be eva- 
cuated by the hæmorrhoidal flux, is retained by a ſup- 


preſſion of that flux, it may occaſion the moſt ſtub- 
born obſtructions in the glands,. as was ſaid a little 
before under the preſent aphoriſm. 

A matter like ſtone, rough and thick, or chalky.] 
It would be ſcarce credible, if it was not proved by 
numberleſs inſtances, that a matter is lodged even in 
the moſt thin and limpid humours of our bodies, from 
whence very hard ſtones may. be formed. The thin 
and limpid urine ſecerned from the blood by the ſmal- 


leſt renal tubes, very frequently give riſe to {calculous 


concretions, not only when it is collected and ſtagnates 
in the pelves and ureters of the kidneys, but alſo in 


the kidneys themſelves, which have ſometimes been 


found 


08  OUf a SErn#n ns. Sect. 485. 
found ſtony throughout. I have ſeen many renal cal. 


culi diſcharged with protuberances, which ſeemed to 
correſpond and to have been lodged in the renal duds, 
while the remaining part of their ſurface has appeared 
fmooth. I have ſeen ſtones extracted from na ſub- 
| lingual glands. Stones have been found in the cavity 
of the abdomen itſelf, which is moiſtened only with a 
thin dew, as well as in the ſurface of the brain, and 
almoſt in every other part of the body, as we ſhall 
hereafter explain more at large in the hiſtory of calculi. 


If therefore the like concretions are formed in glandu- ' 


lar parts, they produce the moſt ſtubborn ſcirrhi. But 
we may obſerve different degrees of hardneſs in the 
ftones formed in the parts 4 the human body; for 
fometimes they are extremely hard, as we more eſpe- 
cially obſerve in ſtones of the bladder; and ſome- 
times they are more ſoft and friable, as thoſe more 
eſpecially are which we find in the gall bladder ; and 
ſometimes they are alſo white as well as friable ſo as 
nearly to reſemble mortar, as I have ſometimes ſeen 
rm up from the lungs: and it appeared from the ob- 
the preceding aphoriſm, that, ſcirrhous glands of the 
meſentery have been found turgid with a chalky mat- 
der. | 5 

A melancholy or ſorrowful life.] We ſhall hereaf- 


ter explain in the commentary on & 1090. how ſur- 


priſingly this is to be obſerved in melancholy diſeaſes; 
namely from the predominating atra-bilis in the blood 
depoſited more eſpecially about the abdominal viſcera, 
and exciting an inſuperable and aſtoniſhing anguiſh 
and grief, which often occaſions theſe patients to lay 
violent hands upon themſelves. But violent paſſions 
of the mind, and more eſpecially grief, will produce 
the ſame kind of atrabiliary matter in the blood, and 
depoſit or fix it in the veſſels of the abdominal vil- 
cera. Since therefore a ſorrowful life may generate 


this atrabiliary matter, it is evident from what has 


been 


ſervations of Parey mentioned in the commentary to 
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been ſaid, that the ſame may alſo give riſe to 4 ſcir- 


= | 


Coarſe diet.] Among the cauſes of melancholy - 


enumerated at & 1093. are reckoned alſo auſtere, 
hard, earthy, and dry aliments taken for a conſtancy, 
and more eſpecially if the body is at the ſame time 


indolent and inactive, or not addicted to exerciſes 


and from hence men of letters are ſo frequently trou- 
| bled with obſtinate obſtructions in their abdominal viſ- 
cera when they feed too much upon ſmoak-dried 
fleſh and fiſh, or which have been ſalted or dried in 
the air, in the mean time uſing mr applicarion of 

mind without the leaſt exerciſe of the body: ſuch fre- 


quently find to their great damage, that theſe hard 


groſs aliments leave their leſs reſolvable parts ſtagnating 


in the abdominal viſcera; but the laxative pot-herbs, 


ſuch as lettuce, endive, ſuccory, Fc. are ſerviceab 
for the bowels of ſtudious people, or ſuch as lead ſe- 
dentary lives, more eſpecially when aſſiſted with broths 


of the fleſh of young animals, c. When the chil- 
dren of poor people feed upon crude farinaceous and 


unfermented aliments, the abdomen is uſually diftend- 
ed into a tumour by an infarction of their tender vi 
cera with an almoſt irreſolvable matter. And the 


children of country people are alſo afflicted with the 


like diſorders from their greedily devouring of unripe 
duſtere für St Ong 
An hereditary diſpoſition.] It appears from many 


inſtances, that conſumptions, epilepſies, the gout, S. 
paſs from parents to their children; and the ſame is 


alſo true of many other diſorders. But ſuch heredita- 
ry diſeaſes, if not wholly incurable, are at leaſt rec- 


koned extremely difficult to cure by all phyſicians. 


The celebrated Boerhaave is uſed to tell his audience, 


that he knew a certain family, in which all the chil- 
dren at a particular age were troubled with the jaun- 
dice; and that at length the diforder, yielding to no 


remedies, deſtroyed them with a dropſy. Upon open- 
ing the dead bodies, (which was readily granted 

f, to 
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and afterwards prevent or cure this fatal diſorder in 
their family) the liver was always found ſcirrhous, 


=/+.+ S-KC-F-+COCCLAKIEVT. 
wo HE effects orconſequences of a ſcirrhus al- 
1 ready formed, are to occupy the adjacent 


parts by increafing in bulk, ſo as to oppreſs and 


even. compreſs them, and injure the functions 
both of the ſcirrhus and. adjacent parts; from 
hence follow inflammations, ſuppurations, gan- 
grenes, palſies, waſtings, mortifications, barren- 
neſs, difficult labours, the iliac paſſion, and many 
of the like diſorders, which may be eaſily dedu- 
ced from the compreſſion and nature or office of 
te part injured. in, 


A ſcirrhous part increaſes in bulk; which cannot 
happen, unleſs the veſſels of the adjacent parts are 
obſtructed or compreſſed, which they ſometimes are 
entirely: and therefore ſcirrhous tumours are enume- 
rated among thoſe cauſes which produce obſtructions 
by compreſſing the veſſels externally (ſee 5 112. 
numb. 1.) The effects therefore of a ſcirrhus may 
be very different and almoſt innumerable, according 
to the particular nature of the ſcirrhous part and diffe- 
rent offices of the parts adjacent, which are compreſ- 
fed by the growing ſcirrhus.- Thus a ſcirrhus, ariſing 


from an external cauſe in the breaſts of a perſon of 


a good habit, very often continues even to old age 
without giving any uneaſineſs: whereas when the ſame 
diſorder is ſeated in the œſophagus or adjacent parts, 
which being tumefied, diminiſhes or compreſſes the 

| cavity of that membranous tube, after tormenting the 
patient in the moſt ſevere manner tor the ſpace of ſe- 


veral months, obſtructing the paſſage of every thing 


into 
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into the ſtomach that is endeavoured to be ſwallowed; 
at laſt inevitable death follows. It is therefore ſuffi- 
cient here for us to point out the general ſprings from 
whence the effects of a ſcirrhus already — may 
be deduced: but the knowlege of every particular 
ſymptom or diforder, which follows in the human bo- 
dy from a ſcirrhus as from its cauſe, will depend on 
being acquainted with the functions themſelves injured 
in the affected parts. But ſome of the principal of 
theſe are enumerated in the preſent aphoriſm. 
Inflammations, ſuppurations, gangrenes, and mor- 


tifications.] In 5 375. where we treated of the cauſes 


of inflammation, it was affirmed, that all the cauſes 
of obſtructions might be likewiſe the cauſes of in- 
flammations: but as we ſaid before a ſchirrus is enu- 
merated among thoſe cauſes of obſtructions, which 


diminiſn the capacity of the veſſels by an external 


compreſſure; and from hence it appears how a ſcir- 
rhus may be the cauſe of inflammation and its conſe- 

quences now mentioned. An inflammation therefore 
being formed, all its confequences may evidentlytake 


place, namely a ſuppuration, gangrene, and ſphace- 


lus. But it is to be obſerved, that a ſuppuration can 

never take place in a true and confirmed ſcirrhus, hut 
only in the circumjacent parts compreſſed by the ſcir- 
rhous tumour. It was alſo made evident from the ab- 
ſervations of Hildanus given in the commentary on 
$ 422. numb. 2. where a 1 was formed in 
each leg from a compreſſure of the vena cava by a 
ſcirrhous tumour in that part where it divides into the 


two iliacal branches; which gangrene was followed 


with a mortification aſcending up to the knees, which 
deſtroyed the patient. e | 
Palſies.] In order to move the voluntary muſcles, . 
a free commerce is neceſſary through the nerves be- 
twixt the brain and the muſcles ; if therefore the nerve 
which leads to a muſcle is comprefſed in any part of 
its courſe from the brain by a ſcirrhous tumour, that 
muſcle will be rendered paralytic. If now a large 

trunk 
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trunk of nerves, leading to ſome conſiderable part of 
the body, is compreſſed by ſuch a cauſe, a perfect 


y will follow in that member. When the ſubax- 


Hlary glands become ſcirrhous and tumefied, fo as to 
.comprels ſtrongly the adjacent nervous trunks, it is ve- 
ry evident that from thence a palſy of the arm may 
arife. Thus I obſerved in a woman of ſixty years 
old, who had her whole right breaſt ſcirrhous, that at 
length the right ſubaxillary glands became alſo much 
ſwelled and indurated; from whence farſt aroſe a great 
pain throughout the whole right arm, then followed a 
ſtupidity and an incipient pally : and as at the ſame 
time the glands in the right fide of the neck were 


much ſwelled and indurated, the patient was ſubject to 


frequent ſwoonings, perhaps from a compreſſure of 


the par vagum and intercoſtal neryes on the ſame 


hae. - | . 
Waſtings.] It was ſaid before in the commentary 
on 161. that if a large artery was ſo entirely divid- 
ed, that afterwards no blood could be derived into 
the ſubjacent parts, then all thoſe parts, which receiv- 
ed their vital blood from that artery, muſt neceſſarily 
mortify, as being deſtitute of all the vital circulation: 
and we alſo obſerved in the ſame place, that this 
mortification aroſe two ways, either from the corrupt- 
ing of the ſtagnating humours no longer propelled by 
the motion of the arterial blood, whence a putrid and 


flow gangrene : or elſe the humours left in the ſubja- - 


cent parts were preſſed into the adjacent veins by the 
natural contraction of the veſſels, and that by the 
preflure of the adjacant muſcles in action, thoſe hu- 


mours were returned back to the heart: but the vel- 


ſels being thus deprived of all their juices will col- 
lapſe, and grow together, ſo as greatly to diminiſh the 


© bulk of the part, which at length becomes dried up 


and reſembles a mummy, as we proved by a wonder- 
ful inſtance in the commentary to the aphoriſm above 
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Sterility or barrenneſs.] Sterility in either ſex may 
ariſe from a ſcirrhoſity or induration in the organs de- 
ſtined to generation, whence their functions are either 
depraved or aboliſhed ; as for inſtance, the teſticles 
may become ſcirrhous in men, as we are aſſured by 
innumerable inſtances. But ſince there are ſeveral ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances required in women, that they 


may be capable not only of receiving the firſt rudi- 


ments of the incipient animal, but alſo that they may 
be able to retain and nouriſh the ſame to its proper 
time of perfect maturity; it is from thence evident, 


that the cauſes of ſterility are much more frequent in 


the female ſex. In fat women the large omentum 
compreſſes the uterus in ſuch a manner, that they are 


not capable of receiving the ſemen maſculinum, as 


Hippocrates obſerves. If the os uteri ſnould be ſcir- 
rhous, as alſo its neck, as may be known by p 

up the finger, the woman will be barren unleſs cured 
of that diforder. But alſo the opening of dead bo- 
dies demonſtrates that ſcirrhoſities concealed in theſe 
parts have occcaſioned barrenneſs. A woman of ſixty 


years old, who had been married twice but never con- 


ceived, was opened by Hildanus , that he might diſ- 
cover the cauſe of her ſterility : and he found a ſcir- 
rhus round the os uteri, which inveſted the neck of 
the womb. like a ring, and by that means ſo ſtrictly 
cloſed its opening, that it was difficult even to intro- 
duce a probe. In another woman, who being taken 
with an inflammation of the uterus in her firſt lying 
in, and remaining ever afterwards barren, he found 


after death that a ſcirrhus, equal to.the ſize of a gooſe 
egg, was placed in ſuch a manner before the os ute- 


ri, as to totally exclude the paſſage of any thing to 
that organ, and ſo firmly adhered to the circumjacent 
parts, that it cculd not by any means be pulled off. 
I have ſeen the vagina uteri ſcirrhous throughout, and 


De natura muliebri. cap 19. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 690. 
> Obſervat. Chirurg. Centur. 1. Obſerv. 65. pag. 5 1. | 
bid. Obſerv. 66. - = 
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fo much diſtended in every point, as to be ſcarce 
able to admit a probe. It is alſo frequently obſerved 
in women who have lived ſterile, that the uterus be- 
gins to turn cancerous about the time when their men- 
ics leave them ; in which terrible diforder they ate 
afflicted with ſevere pains and a profuſe diſcharge of 
a foul putrid matter, the veſſels being thus rendered 
varicoſe, and afterwards eroded ſufficiently, demon- 
ſtrate its malignity by the hemorrhage. From all 
which it is ſufficiently evident, that a ſcirrhus is de- 
ſervedly reckoned among the cauſes of ſterility. 


* 


Difficult labour. ] In order for the mature fœtus ta 


be excluded from the uterus, it is neceſſary for its ori- 
fice and vagina to be capable of a free expanſion: 
but if thoſe parts have been indurated by a ſcirrhus; 
or if tumours of the like nature are ſeated in the cir- 
cumjacent parts, it is ſufficiently evident that from 
thence the birth may be rendered extremely difficult, 


and even quite impracticable. But it is alſo true, 


that a ſcirrhus is ſeldom extended ſuddenly to ſo large 
a ſize during the time of geſtation, as to much hin- 


der the excluſion of the foetus if it did not exiſt be- 


fore the time of conception: but a ſcirrhus formed 
in the uterus or vagina muſt occaſion ſterility, and 


therefore it is enumerated among the cauſes of barren- 


neſs alledged in the preceding obſervations. But we 
are taught by many obſervations, that women have 
been impregnated when there was but a very ſmall or 
ſcarce any aperture, or at moſt but a very ſmall paſ- 
Lage, by which the ſemen could enter into the cavity 
of the uterus ; whence abſolute ſterility does not al- 
ways follow, even though a ſcirrhus is ſeated in thoſe 
parts; but then the birth will be always very difficult. 
There are many ſuch caſes related in the writers of 
obſervations, which confirm what has been before ad- 


vanced , but it will be ſufficient for us to relate a 


few, A woman of thirty-eight Jen old expired in 
the midſt of her pains in her firſt lying in, nor could 


the foetus be delivered: upon opening the body the 


celebrated 
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celebrated Littre * found the neck of the uterus ob- 


ſtructed with a glandular fubſtance, which cohered to 
the uterus, and was in ſome parts perforated with 


ſmall foramina. In a woman of forty years old at 
her firſt lying in, the dead foetus could not be extra&t- 
ed bur with great difficulty from the too great nar- 
rowneſs or vicinity of the bones of the pelvis. The 
fame woman being impregnated again three months 


after, was about the time of delivery tormented for 


the ſpace of two days with ſevere pains without an 

dilatation or opening of the os uteri. The ſides of 
the vagina being dilated by a wg inſtrument fince 
a ſpeculum uteri was wanting, a cicatrix appeared 


where the mouth of the uterus was grown together; 


and while the ſurgeon was dividing it with a ſcalpel, 


he found it almoſt as hard as a cartilage, and carb he 


was under a neceſſity of dividing the whole circum- 
ference of the os uteri by many inciſions, in order to 
make any dilatation of it. Thus the dead foetus was 
extracted by the hand of the ſurgeon, and the unha 

py mother being immediately taken with an —4 


ver, pleuritic pains, and a difficult reſpiration, unfor- 


tunately ſne expired in twenty. four hours after delivery. 
Upon opening the dead body of a woman, who was 
afflicted with intenſe pains for ſix days after delivery, 
Hildanus * found the uterus lacerated, and the head of 
the infant lodged in the cavity of the abdomen : but 
the cauſe of theſe diſaſters was a ſcirrhus equal to the 
ſize of the infant's head, and by which the excluſion 
of the foetus was prevented. x 

Iliac paſſion] Any cauſe which can ſo far diminiſh 
the capacity of the inteſtinal tube in any part, that 
its contents cannot pals forward by the periitaltic mo- 
tion towards the anus, may produce this terrible diſ- 
order; ſo that in that caſe the periſtaltic motion be- 
ing inverted, all the inteſtinal contents are repelled 

4 Acad. des Sciences, Pan. 1705. Hiſt. pag. 65. 66. 


* Medical Eſſays, Tom. III. pag. 317, &c. 
Obſervat. Chlrürg. Cent. 1. Obierv. 67. Pag. * 
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back towards the ſtomach, and evacuated by vomit 
with extreme anguiſh, and terrible to behold. When 
this diſorder is accompanied with an inflammation, it 
often proves fatal very ſuddenly ; but when without 
an inflammation, it afflicts the patient much longer. 
The origin of this diforder has been found owing to 
a ſcirrhus compreſſing by its weight, or elſe entirely 
ſtoppi ng up the cavity of the inteſtine. In the dead 
body of a man, who was for ſome years continually 
afflicted with a fixed pain under the region of the li- 
ver, and at laſt expired with a moſt ſevere iliac paſ- 
ſion, Hildanus * obſerved a ſcirrhus which was become 
ulcerated in the bottom of the inteſtinum ſecum. 
The celebrated author of theſe aphoriſms ſaw a re- 
markable caſe confirming what has been ſaid. A 
hopeful lad of a noble family, having heated himſelf 
by ſcating upon the ice, afterwards went into the 
chair in which his father was drawn, ſo that being firſt 
heated by that violent exerciſe, he continued expoſed 
to the cold air for near an hour. Soon after he felt a 
pain in his abdomen, and from that time began to be 
III. After a few weeks his bowels were conſtipated, 
and at length his ſtools were almoſt entirely ſuppreſ- 
ſed. His appetite remained good, but almoſt every 
three days he with great anxiety vomited up again all 
the food which he had taken during the time before. 


After various remedies had been tried to no purpoſe, 


the lad died, and the body was given to be inſpected 
by the phyſicians, who in conſultation entertained dif- 
ferent notions concerning the diſorder. Boerhaave 
predicted a latent ſcirrhus, and therefore recommend- 
ed only laxative remedies, and ſuch aliments as afford 
the leaſt faeces to be collected in the inteſtines. The 
other phyſicians concluded and perſuaded the child's 
parents that the uſe of vomits was neceffary to diſ- 
charge the foul humours obſtructing: the paſſages of 


the e but by theſe vomits every ching grew 


r Obſerr. Chirarg, Cent. 1. Obſerv. 61. pag. 49. « 
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worſe. After opening the body a ſcirrhus was found 
compreſſing the inteſtinum illum near that part where 
its extremity is inſerted into the colon. Before the ob- 
ſtructed part the ſmall inteſtines appeared egregiouſly 
dilated, and behind the obſtruction they were ſo much 
contracted, that they hardly exceeded the ſize of the 
proceſſus vermiformis. 

Beſides thoſe diſorders enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, there are many others of the like nature 
which may ariſe from ſcirrhous tumours ſeated in other 
parts of the body. We read of fixed pains continu- 
ing for many years, and ariſing from a ſcirrhus of 
the ſtomach and pancreas, inclining towards a cance- 
rous diſpoſition; a ſcirrhoſity of the liver often pro- 
duces an incurable jaundice, and terminates in a fatal 
dropſy. The inſtances before enumerated are ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate that many chronical and more 
ſtubborn diſorders owe their origin to ſcirrhi conceal- 
ed in the internal parts of the body. It therefore 
now remains for us to treat concerning the diagnoſis 
and prognoſis of a ſcirrhus. 


er. ccccxxxVI. 


Preſent ſcirrhus is has from its __ 

(484, 48 5) from its effects (486), and 

from its appearances (392), with the nature of 

the part affected (484 i, the patient's habit conſi- 
2 and compared e 


WMWhen a ſcirrhus is bed in external parts of the 
body, it may be eaſily diſcovered ; but it is not ſo ea- 
lily known when concealed in ſome of the internal 
parts. But ſome light will be reflected into theſe ob- 


ſcure cauſes, from e attentively the follow- 5 


ing particular s. 
Cauſes.] Thus for example, if the prediſpoſing 
cauſes to generate a ſcirrhus are an atrabiliary 1 
ä e 
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tude of the blood and humours; a groſs, earthy, auſ- 
tere diet long perſiſted in without robuſt exerciſes of 
body; with ſorrowful affections of the mind long 
continued. If again the efficient cauſe appears to be 
a contuſion, an inflammation irreſolvable, and not ter- 
minating in a ſuppuration, a ſuppreſſion of the uſual 
diſcharges by the menſtrual or hæmorrhoidal flux, an 
hereditaty diſpoſition of the patient, Sc. if theſe cauſes 
are found to have preceded, there is juſt reaſon to ſuf. 
pect a ſcirrhus. 5 
Effects. ] A ſcirrhus always injures the functions of 
the part in which it is ſeated; and very often it diſ- 
turbs the action of the circumjacent parts, which are 
:ompreſſed by the increaſed bulk of the tumour. 
Hoe therefore if the cauſes capable of producing a 
ſcirrhus have preceded, and the ſigns of the injured 
functions denote that the uſes of ſome parts, which 
they had in a healthy ſtate, are either diſturbed or to- 
tally aboliſhed, while the diſorder. likewiſe continues 
in the ſame ſtate for a long time without either in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing in any conſiderable degree; 
the diagnoſis which determines the preſence of a ſcir- 
rhus will be then greatly confirmed. Thus for exam- 
ple, if an acute or inflammatory diſorder of the tho- 
rax has preceded without terminating either by a mild 
reſolution or ſuppuration, a dyſpncea and dry cough 
will remain after the cure, and theſe diſorders will in- 
creaſe upon the leaſt * exerciſe of body, or after the 
eating of a plentiful meal; from whence may be juſt- 
ly concluded that a ſcirrhus is formed in the lungs, 
Which by its bulk or weight compreſſing the air-vel- 
ſels, renders the reſpiration difficult, and by compreſ- 
ſing the blood- veſſels prevents the blood, propelled 
from the right ventricle of the heart, from paſſing 
freely through all the narrow extremities of the pul- 
monary artery. So that when the velocity, of the 
blood is increaſed by exerciſe of body, or crude chyle 
mixed in too large quantities with the venal blood of 
the right ventricle of the heart, the lungs begin to be 
„„ oppreſſed, 


> 
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oppreſſed, and the reſiſtance to the right ventricle is 
increaſed, which the patient thus oppreſſed endeavours 
to remove, even againſt his inclination, by increaſing 
the efforts of his reſpiration. A latent vomica in the 
lungs compreſſing the adjacent parts will produce the 
ſame effects, but then the anxiety will increaſe in pro- 
portion as the matter is increaſed, until the patient is 
either ſuffocated or elſe freed by a rupture of the vo- 
mica or abſceſs. To which add, that an hectic fever, 
which is almoſt a conſtant attendant on this laſt diſor- 
der, will likewiſe ſufficiently denote that this is the 
latent diſorder. But when a ſcirrhus is lodged in this 
part, every thing continues in the ſame ſtate for a long 
time, and the diſorder often continues for many years 
without any increſGQ. b 
Appearances.] Which in a ſcirrhus occupying ſome 
external part of the body are an indolent tumour with 
hardneſs: but when it is ſeated internally, theſe ap- 
pearances cannot be diſcovered by the ſenſes; ſo that 
in that caſe the effects or ſymptoms are the only ſigns 
of a ſcirrhus. 5 
Part affected.] It was ſaid before in the commenta- 
ry on F. 484. that a ſcirrhus was moſt frequently ſeat- 
ed in glandular parts, and more eſpecially when the 
fluid ſeparated by the gland is of its own nature very 
apt to concrete or inſpiſſate; as for inſtance, the milk 
in the breaſts; from whence it was made evident, that 
a ſcirrhus might be produced in thoſe glands, even by 
ſlight cauſes. — 5 . 
Patient's habit.] Namely, whether the habit or tem- 
perature of the patient be atrabiliary, which, as we 
obſerved in the commentary on F. 485. is extremely 
apt to produce a ſcirrhus; but the ſigns of this atra- 
biliary conftitution are enumerated more at large in 
the treatiſe which we ſhall hereafter give concergding 


* * 


the melancholia 
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R OM the ſame conſiderations (4.87), the 
| events or conſequences of a ſcirrhus are 
preſaged, conſidering the duration and effects of 

the diſorder (486). A ſcirrhus is of itſelf inoffen- 
_ five, but it frequently becomes malignant or can- 
cerous by exciting or too much increaſing the moti- 
on of the humours in the veſſels of itscircumference. 


In the prognoſis is determined whether the cure of 
a ſcirrhus will be eaſy or difficult after it has been 
diſcovered by the diagnoſis; in the ſame manner we 
can alſo foreſee thoſe diſorders Which will ariſe from 
the injured functions of the circumjacent parts, either 
immedlately affected by the ſcirrhus which they con- 
tain, or by the compreſſure which it makes, The 
prognoſis is therefore to be deduced from the ſame 
Iprings, from whence the diagnoſis was derived. For 
the cure of a ſcirrhus for inſtance will be much more 
difficult, which ariſes from an atrabiliary ſpiſſitude of 
the blood, than if the ſame diſorder remained after 
an inflammation. Very different conſequences are to 
be feared, if a ſcirrhus by its bulk compreſſes the ad- 
Jacent large blood-veſſels; whereas if that ſcirrhus lay 
in the breaſts, it would hardly be offenſive unleſs it 
degenerated into a cancer. But eſpecially in a prog- 
noſis, attention is to be given to the continuance and 
various effects of the ſcirrhus. For, as we obſerved 
before, a recent ſcirrhus affords much more hope of 
a cure, than if the diſorder has continued for many 
years incurable to all means unleſs it can be extirpa- 
ted. But the effects of ſcirrhi are very different al- 
moſt only according to the different nature of the parts 
in which they are ſeated, or which they compreſs. 
But fince a ſcirrhus is an indolent tumour, it will 
not of its own nature do much damage, unleſs ſeated 
2 = 
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in ſome part where it may compreſs ſome of the ad- 
jacent veſſels or viſcera, ſo as to diſturb the functions. 
Thus I have known a ſcirrhus he dormant without the 
leaſt injury 1n the breaſts for the ſpace of twenty years 
and upwards : and it even appears from obſeryations, ' 
that they have lain without much damage, concealed 
in the internal parts of the body. In a man of ſixty 
years old who died by a fall from a high place *, Lit- 
tre found the whole ſpleen putrefied, nor yet did the 
patient complain of any diſorder, but always lived 
healthy and chearful enough. But the bulk of this 
ſcirrhous ſpleen could not be conſiderable, fince it only 
weighed an ounce and half; and therefore it could not 
much compreſs the adjacent parts by its bulk. Even 
Hippocrates * Seng concerning thoſe who are trou- 
bled with diſorders of the ſpleen has the following 
paſſage: Progreſſu vero temporis quibuſdam morbus in 
| hydropem degenerat, & contabeſcunt. Quibuſdam vero 
(lien) ſuppuratur, & uſti ſani fiunt; quibuſdam etiam 
adurus & magnus exiſtens conſeneſcit. Oritur autem mor- 
bus, quando ex febribus & mala curatione bilis aut pituita 
vel utraque in lienem decubuerint, & diuturnus quidem 
affefus eſt, non vero lethalis. But in proceſs of 
time the diſorder in ſome degenerates into a dropſy, 
« and then they waſte away. In ſome again the 
« ſpleen ſuppurates, and they are cured by cauſtic z 
« and in others again the ſpleen being larger and hard 
the diforder becomes inveterate. But the diſeaſe 
“ ariſes when bile or phlegm or both are depoſited 
in the ſpleen, in fevers which have been badly 
treated; and though the diſorder is of long ſtand- 
ing, yet it is not fatal.” But if we conſider the 
nature of a ſcirrhus, it will be ſufficiently evident that 
many bad conſequences may from thence follow, if 
the humours are excited into motion through the cir- 
cumjacent veſſes, from whatever cauſe that increaſed 
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motion is produced. For in a ſcirrhus the congealed or | 
inſpiſſated matter is collected either in the cells or in 


the complicated vaſcular fabric of the gland, which 
may be therefore looked UPON as a dead part: but the 
veſſels filled with this impervious matter, or the fol- 
licles diſtended with the fame, have other ſound or 
living veſſels diſperſed throughtheir membranes; which 


veſſels being compreſſed or obſtructed by the concreted 


or ſcirrhous matter, will render the paſſage of the 
humours more difficult through them; for though the 
humours were able to paſs through them with a gentle 


motion, yet when the celerity of the circulation is in. 


creaſed, as for inſtance by a fever, thoſe veſſels com- 
preſſed on all ſides by the ſcirrhus cannot be dilated 


tho ugh at the ſame time there is a greater quantity of 


Juices to paſs through them: hence follows an obſtruc- 
tion, and from the force of the increaſed motion of the 
humours an inflammation. For as a conſiderable heat 


muſt fallow from the violent attrition in the compreſſed | 


veſſels, $ 382. numb. 6. therefore a putrefaction will 
ſoon follow in the concreted matter of the ſcirrhus, 


($. $4. numb... 4, and 5.) with all thoſe diſorders of | 


which we ſhall treat 8 in the hiſtory of a can- 
cer. Hence therefore the reaſon is evident why a 
ſcirrhus, inoffenfive in its own nature, may become 

malignant by the increaſed circulation. 


SK C T. CCCCLXXNIX. 


'H I CH increaſed motion of the circu- 
lating humours being often unavoidable; 
creates continual fears. 


For where is the 1 who can prevent the mo- 
tion of the humours from being ſometimes increaſed 
even in his own body? The paſſions of the mind, which 


no one can avoid, and which when raiſed are ſcarce 
governable by the moit wile, very often increaſe the 


impetus 
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impetus and velocity of the circulation to a great de- 
gree (fee 5. 99, numb. 1. ) Even ſight. errors in, 
diet may likewiſe produce the ſame effect. Exerciſin 
the muſcles of the body will alſo be prejudicial. in. 175 
ſame manner. But a patient can never be governed ſo 
as to ſtrictly avoid all theſe, when an indolent ſcirrhus 
is almoſt conſtantly neglected. But although all theſe 
circumſtances are duly regarded, who can pretend by, 
any art to preſerve the patient from being invaded with 
acute or epidemical diſeaſes, or who can ſecure him 
from external injuries, as contuſions or the like, by 
which the hitherto dormant ſcirrhus may be irritated? 
Add to theſe that thoſe alterations which naturally hap- 
pen to the body, may be ſufficient to convert à ſcix- 
rhus into a cancer; as for inſtance, when the menſtryal 
flux ceaſes in women who are palt child-bearing, (lee 
9.495). It is therefore evident that while a e 
is lodged in a part of the body, there mult be extreme 
danger of its degenerating into 2 worſe diſorder, lince 
all thoſe cauſes which are ſufficient to. change an indo- 
lent ſcirrhus into a malignant cancer, cannot be avoid- 
ed by any art or prudence. | 


E K-C-T. CECCKE. 


Ence tharefore in attempting. dirs cure, it 
is to be obſerved : 


hat if the ſcirrhus is recent, benign, ſeated 
ina convenient part, and not yet perfectly indu- 


rated in a patient of a good habit, the cure 
ought to be attempted by mollifying and re. 
ſolving, to which conduce more eſpecially 
acid 2 with the _ of — 


In the treatment of a ſcirrhus the geln prudence 
is neceſſary, to avoid running into any rafh. method ; 
fince the errors once committed cannot be corrected, 

I - and 
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and fince the worſt calamities follow from the perverſe 

treatment of a ſcirrhus. Here therefore both phyſi- 
| cians and ſurgeons ought always to keep in mind the 
ſalutary admonition of Hppocrates *, who ſays : Qui- 
bus occulti cancri oriuntur, illos non curare preſtat : 
curati enim citius pereunt, non curati vero multum tempus 
perdurant. In thoſe who have occult cancers form- 
ed, it is beſt not to treat ſuch with remedies : for 
« ſuch patients are ſooner deſtroyed by the cure, 


| « whereas if they are let alone, they ſurvive a long 


« time.” For by the name of occult cancers Hip- 
pocrates here ſeems to have underſtood thoſe malignant 
and inveterate ſcirrhi, which are ſo eaſily irritated by 
the application of remedies, that they may ſoon dege- 
nerate into an ulcerated cancer. Before therefore any 
remedy is applied to a ſcirrhus, it ought to be firſt di- 


 ligently enquired whether there are any hopes that it 


may be reſolved ; and this may be known if the ſcir- 
rhus has the following qualities. | 
Recent.] For then the concreted humours are not 
yet compacted into an irreſolvable maſs by the diſſipa- 
tion of their moſt fluid parts, and it is very rare that 
the whole ſubſtance of the gland is affected in a recent 
ſcirrhus, whence there will be a better opportunity of 
_ conveying the reſolving medicines through the as yet 
pervious veſſels; and the efficacy of thoſe remedies 
will be greater when they are arrived, inaſmuch as the 
concreted juices are not yet compacted into a ſtony 
hardneſs. If therefore a ſcirrhus ſhould have been 
lodged for many months in any part of the body, 
there can be but ſmall hopes of a reſolution. Hence 
Aretæus in treating on a ſcirrhus of the ſpleen juſtly 
pPronounces: Orientis avertere, & nuper incipientes ſol- 
vere oportet. Such as are ariſing ought to be pre- 
< vented, and thoſe which but lately begun to be form- 
< ed, are to be reſolved.” But he obſerves in the 


Boo 1558 Aphor. 38. Sect. VI. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 272. 
De Curat. Morbor. diuturn. Lib. I. cap. 14. pag. 128. 
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ſame, place that it is not very eaſy to reſolve theſe 
| ſcirrhi. | 
Benign.] So long as a ſcirrhus remains binn 
without © being very large or very hard, its integuments 
not having changed their colour, nor any great t heat or 
itching being as yet perceived, either in the ſcirrhus or 
its adjacent parts, it is then ſaid to be benign. But if 
the contrary takes place, it is then termed malignant, 
the ſigns of which we ſhall enumerate at numb. 3. of 
the preſent aphoriſm. | 

Seated in a convenient part.] Nan ſo as to be | 
conveniently acceſſible to the hand, and to admit the 
application of proper remedies z that if the beni 
ſcirrhus ſhould be unexpectedly irritated by the applied 
remedies, it may be entirely removed by the knife. 
Hence it is neceſſary for the ſcirrhus to be alſo attended 
with the circumſtances mentioned in the following 
number of this aphoriſm. 

Not yet perfectly indurated. ] For that ſton hard- 
neſs and rough ſurface denote the ſcirrhus to be con- 
| firmed, that ſuch a ſcirrhus may in a little time 
degenerate | into a greater degree of malignity, by the 
application even of the moſt mild reſolving medicines. 
Such a tumour ought therefore to be capable of yield- 
ing as yet to an external preſſure; otherwiſe there will 

be danger that the veſſels will concrete with t in- 
ſpiſſated j juices into an irreſolvable maſs. | 

In a perſon of a good habit.] For ſince it was 
obſerved in the commentary to F. 485. that an atra- 
biliary cacochymy very much favoured the production 
of ſcirrhi; it is evident that an attempt to reſolve the 
impacted matter in ſome veſſels will be of little 
ſervice, if the ſame matter continuing in the blood 
rene ws the obſtruction in a ſhort time, either in the 
lame or in other veſſels: or for inſtence if the maſs of 
blood ſhould have been affected with an acrid ſcurvy, 
there would then be great danger of a putretaction by 


attempting to reſolve a ſcirrhus with the e of 
emollient and diſcutient remedies. 


80 
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So many cautions are required-to render the cure of 
a ſcirrhus fit to be undertaken without danger; but 
_ fraudulent pretenders, crazy old women, and trequent- 
ly the imprudent chymiſts, raſhly confiding in their 
ſuppoſed ſecret remedies, deſpiſe the dangers of which 
they are ignorant, and after all their great promiſes 
they hurry the deceived patient headlong into the great- 
eſt miſeries. ns 
When therefore it appears evident from duly conſi- 
dering all the circumſtances, that a ſcirrhus is as yet 
capable of being reſolved; it may be then aſked what 
remedies are neceſſary to the cure? Certainly none but 
emollients which relax the veſſels, and gentle diſcuti- 
ents or reſolvents, which are capable of attenuating the 
concreting humours without exciting any great com- 
motion in them. Aretæus indeed ſays that ſuch re- 
medies are to be uſed to ſoften a ſcirrhous hardneſs of 
2 3 as very much reſemble fire; but he imme- 
ate 


y after recommends fomenting the parts with 


vinegar, oil, and honey, and orders a powder of the 
glans unguentaria to be ſprinkled on; and laſtly, he 
E the moſt emollient cataplaſms. Upon 
another occaſion F. 406, we mentioned the practical 
rules given us by Galen“, where he treats concerning 
the cure of a ſcirrhus ; for he ſays, Quod fi quis vebe- 
menter trabentibus & diſcutientibus medicamentis vacuare 
tentet, nec iis, quæ humectan. o& calefaciunt, molliat ac 
Raquet, huic paucis primis diebus egregie proceſſiſſe curatio 
videbitur. Caterum, quod de affetiu reſtabit, erit inſa- 
nabile. Siquidem toto, quod in eo erat tenuium partium, 
diſcuſſo, quod reliquum eſt, velut lapideſa concretio lin- 
guetur. That if any one attempts to remove ſuch 
« 4 ſcirrhus by violent drawing and diſcutient reme- 
e dies without the uſe of ſuch things as warm, moiſten, 
4e mollify and diſſolve, ſuch a one will imagine that 


ys Ibidem. = | 
2 Method. Med. Lib. XIV. cap. 4. Charter, Tom. X. pag. 322 
& Method. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib, II. cap. 6. ibid. pag. 379. 
5 ; | | ce he 
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« he has made great advances towards a cure for the firſt 
« few days; but afterwards what remains of the diſ- 
« order will be incurable: inaſmuch as all the thinner 
« parts being diſſipated, what remains will be left like 
« a ſtony concretion.” Thetruthof this has been often 
apparent in the breaſts of women who give ſuck, who 
to prevent the tumours in them from coming to ſuppu- 
ration, rub them and expoſe them to the heat of burn- 
ing coals, and thus indeed the tumour is in a little 
time diminiſhed, nor does it incline to ſuppuration; 
but then an incurable ſcirrhus remains afterwards as 
long as the patient lives. But nothing can be better in 
this caſe than to expoſe the ſcirrhous part to the vapours 
of warm water twice in a day, and then to uſe gentle 
frictions, applying afterwards an aromatic emplaſter 
more eſpecially compounded of the ferulaceous gums, 
as thoſe of galbanum, ſagapen, ammoniacum, Sc. 
of which there are ſeveral to be had in the ſhops.” Fo- 
mentations and cataplaſms formed of the fame ingre- 
dients may be likewiſe uſed for the fame purpoſes; 
and ſome examples of ſuch forms may be ſeen in the 
Materia Medica correſponding to the number of this 
aphoriſm. By this method continued for ſeveral months, 
I with pleaſure recollect ſeveral recent ſcirrhi of the 
breaſts, which I have happily cured. I have likewiſe 
ſeen much ſervice from a ſolution of Venice ſoap in 
milk, which being reduced to the conſiſtence of a thin 
poultice, was taken up by a ſpunge, and being applied 
to the ſcirrhous part was fecured there by applying 
over it a hog's bladder oiled. Ee. 
Acid fumes, and more eſpecially thoſe prepared from 
vegetables by fermentation, namely vinegar, are of 
great ſervice towards reſolving a ſcirrhus. Even Ga- 
len recommends the ufe of this remedy : for he would 
have fuch things interpoſed betwit the emollient ap- 
plications, as are capable of inciding and attenuating 
the matter of the ſcirrhus; and among thoſe which 


* Method. Med, Lib, XIV. cap. 5. Charter. Tom: X. pag 333. 
1 incide, 
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incide, he recommends vinegar more than the reſt. in 

the cure of ſcirrhous indurations of the tendons and li- 
gaments, he extinguiſhed a red hot lapis pyrites, or 
| Inſtead of that a piece of mill-ſtone in the moſt ſharp 
vinegar, taking care that the ſcirrhous tendons and 
ligaments were held over the hot aſcending vapours of 
the vinegar ; and after this he again applied emollient 
remedies. But he feared that the ſubſtance of the ten- 
dons and ligaments might be injured by the too long 
and frequent application of the acid vapours of the 
vinegar; which yet he ſays might be ſafely uſed for a 
ſcirrhus of the ſpleen or other fleſhy parts. He alſo 
obſerves to us, that he had contrived ſeveral medicines 
compounded with vinegar, and ſays particularly that 
ammoniacum diluted in vinegar to the conſiſtence of 
clay, being applied to a ſcirrhous ſpleen, made a com- 
pleat cure without the uſe of any other remedy. But 
he very well obſerves in another place', that the ſcirrhus 
indeed becomes ſofter by the uſe of relaxing medicines, 
but does not decreaſe, whereas they are conſiderably 
diminiſhed in bulk by the application of thoſe remedies 
which are compounded with vinegar : and from hence 
he recommends the uſe of them both alternately. Even 
Galen recommends the internal uſe of vinegar for the 
cure of ſcirrhoſities in the viſcera, and obſerves that in 
a ſcirrhous ſpleen, external remedies alone are not ſuf- 
ficient ; but that it is alſo neceſſary to exhibit ſtrong 
draughts made ex cort. capp. rad. ſcolopendrii ,myricz, 
Sc. the branches as well as the roots of the laſt boiled in 
oxymel or vinegar. The ſaluatary uſe of vinegar in 
reſolving ſcirrhi is alſo approved by modern practice 
and obſervation, whether the part itſelf be fomented 


With vapours, or in the form of a fomentation, or 


laſtly, whether it is mixed with the ferulaceous gums, 
and applied to the ſcirrhous part in the form of em- 
5 ere It has been a conſtant . in almoſt all 


„ M0od. od Gino, Lib. I. cap. 6. ibid. pag. 379. 
_ T Ibid, cap. 7s p 
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of the ſhops to diſſolve gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 


opopanax, ſagapen, OW. in vinegar, and after ſtrain- 


ing them from their ſordes, to dry them again with a 
gentle fire : but this 3 does not ſeem intend- 
ed barely to cleanſe theſe gums from their foul or fo- 
reign contained matters, but alſo that the ſharpeſt part 
of the vinegar might unite with the gums, while the 
more thin and watery parts were exhaled in the inſpiſ- 
ſation, and that by this means the efficacy of theſe 
gums might be increaſed towards dividing and attenuat- 
ing concreted tumours. It may be ſufficient for our 
purpoſe to produceone inſtance of the efficacy of theſe 
' remedies from Hildanus *®. A young and robuſt wo- 
man had an inflammation in her left breaſt during the 
time ſhe ſuckled her infant ; after the inflamma- 
tion went off, a hard tumour remained, which was in 
vain attempted to be removed by the application of va- 
rious remedies from women and empirical practiſers. 
Hildanus being conſulted, ordered the LE to be 
weaned, and the breaſt to be daily anointed with a li- 
niment, which among other things contained a 
quantity of gum ammoniacum diſſolved in vinegar of 
ſquills, and at the ſame time he applied an emollient 
cataplaſm twice in a day: and by this means giving a 
gentle purge at intervals, this hard tumour was intirel 
reſolved, and he affirms to have met with the ſame 
ſucceſs by theſe. means. in another caſe of the like 
natur. | „ 
But there is perhaps no better internal remedy of 
greater efficacy in this cure than vinegar ſaturated with 
pure alcaline ſalt, or if to a pint of rheniſh wine be 
added half an ounce of the ſalt of carduus benedictus 
or of bean- ſtalks, Sc. taking half an ounce of this 
mixture three or four times in a day. The uſe of ſuch 
remedies was alſo recommended by the antients. For 


ſays Pliny * cinerem ſarmentorum vitiumque & vinaceo- 


| b Obſervat. C ir . Centur. 1. pag. 12. 
Hiſtor. Natur. Lib. XXIII. Froœm. pag. 588. 
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rum condylomatis & ſedis vitiis mederi ex aceto : lienis 
Fithmo*t cum roſaceo ruin & aceto : cinerem fermenterum 
ad lienis remedia aceto conjpcrfum. * The aſhes of vine 
4. twigs, of vines, and of vinaceous trees mixed with 


< 'vinegar, heal condylomata and diſordecs of = 


anus z a mixture of rue, and vinegar of roſes, 
VE: Warviceable 4 in a tumour of the ſpleen ; and the 1 


of vine twigs fprinktd with vinegar is a remedy for 


< *the ſpleen.” Phe fumes of burning fulphur are al- 
ſo recommended, directing them to the ſcirrhous part; 


but when the lungs are the ſeat of the diſorder, it will 


be very difficult to apply this remedy. But even the 
known force of vinegar in diffolving the blood, may 
give us more reaſon to hope for a cure from thence in 


theſe caſes; ſince the acid of W rg eſpecially un- 


| Aa, coagulates the blood. 


Concerning the efficacy of mercury in opening ob- 
fractions, we treated before in the commentary on 8. 

233. numb. 4. and the uſe of it is often found ſervice- 
ate for reſolving ſcitrhous tumburs, as wellexternally 
Appel as taken internally; but then it may be only in 
a Benign and incipient ſcirrhus : for when the concret- 
ed matter is compacted almoſt into a ſtony hardneſs, 
and the ſcirrhus begins to be malignant, no relief can 
be expected from the uſe of the ſtongeſt mercurial 
preparations, nor even from a mercurial ſalivation it- 
ſelf; but rather all things will be rendered worſe, 
and the motion of the humours being increaſed by 
theſe remedies, a ſcirrhus will be the ſooner chang- 
ed into a cancer by theſe means. But it is uſual to ap- 
ply with ſucceſs emplaſtrum de ranis cum mercurio, 
When the ſcirrhus is reſolvable, taking care at the ſame 
time that a ſallvation is not excited from an imprudent 
Uſe of it; and therefore fo ſoon as tlie patient perceives 
any pain or tenſion about the gums, the emplaſter 
oaetit*to-be removed, and the part to lich it ad- 
hered is to be waſhed clean with ſoap. This emplaſter 


is uſually of great ſervice for reſolving ſeirrhous bu- 


boes 3 a venereal cauſe. The fumes of cinnabar 


will 
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tution of the patient will permit. 
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vill be ſerviceable as well by its ſulphur as the mercury 
in theſe diſorders, only it often raiſes a ſalivation very 
ſuudenl y. | Wren? | 


2. If the ſcirrhus does not yield to theſe means, 
it ought to be ſpeedily and cleanly extirpated 


by the knife, provided the part in which it is 
ſcated with the nature of the adjacent parts, its 


degree of mobility, the condition of the diſ- 
order, with the ſtrength and healthy conſti- 


g 


But when all theſe means have been uſed for ſeveral 


weeks or months, and no diminution appears in the 


ſcirrhus, nothing more remains than to extirpate or 


remove it by the knife, that it may not continually, 
put the patient in fear of a cancer. But it will be beſt _ 


to do this as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe the longer ſuch 


2 ſcirrhus is left, the mo: e it uſually increaſes in bulk, 
and frequently adheres to the adjacent parts, whence. 
the extirpation of it will be afterwards much more 
difficult, and even ſometimes quite impracticable. 


Add to this, that the diſorder very often propagates 
itſelf into the adjacent glands, and then there will be 
more ſcirrhi to be extirpated in order to compleat the 
cure. For it is remarkable that a large ſcirrhus ver 


ſeldom continues long in the breaſts in an irreſolvahle 


ſtate, before it infects the ſubaxillary glands in the 


fame manner. Thus I have ſeen in a woman who hadt 


a ſcirrhus in her breaſts from an external contuſion,. 


that by the frequent application of hot: ſpirit of wins 
it was converted into a ſtony hardneſs, and not only. 


the ſubaxillary glands, but alſo the whole neck, breaſt, 


and ſhoulder. of the ſame fide was indurated But a ſur- 
| geonoughtnever to adviſe the extirpation of a ſcirrhus, 


unleſs he is certain that it may be intirely removed: 


for if but the leaſt part of it be left behind after the 
operation, it may ſoon degenerate into a cancer, as we 


e rte 


* 
_- 
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are aſſured by many unhappy inſtances. Eefore there. 
fore it is concluded to extirpate the ſcirrhus, che fol. 
Jowing circumſtances ought to be conſidered, | 
Part in which it is ſe-ted.}] Which ought to be 
ſuch as to give a ready acceſs to the hands and inſtru- 
ments of the ſurgeon. For I believe no one durſt at- 
tempt or even think of removing internal ſcirrhi. Yet 
Tulpius relates*that he ſaw a ſcirrhus growing within 
«the pudenda, equal to the ſize of one's fiſt, end covered 


With a thick and ſtrong membrane, being internally 


Ahite, and reſembling the ſubſtance of the male teſticle, 
which yet was extirpated by a ſkilful ſurgeon without 
any injury to the adjacent parts, in a wi of fifty 


Fears old, who was by this means happily freed from 


the imminent danger that was threatened ; ſince the 
ſcirrhus which was thus extirpated. aftorded pretty 


evident ſigns of its degenerating into a cancer. 


; :other ſcirrhi ſeated under the axilla af the ſame fide, 


= 


F... 


RY 
* 


Nature and ſeat of the adjacent parts.] More 
eſpecially it is to be conſidered how the large veſſel 


are diſpoſed which lie near the ſcirrhus, ſince there 


will be great danger of their being injured in the extir- 
pation; as for inſtance, when a ſubaxillary or parotid 
gland is to- be remoyed. Yet need not an expert ſur- 
geon deſpair in theſe difficult caſes; for it is evident 
from the moſt faithful obſervations, that by a prudent 
hand ſcirrhi may be exturpated even in thoſe parts. 
. Hildanus ' extirpated a {cirrus inthe breaſt of a wo- 
man which was already inclined to be cancerous ; and 
at the ſame time he found it neceſſary to remove three 


one of them being equal to, the ſize of an egg : yet hc 


happily performed chat dangerous operation, and by 
ty 10g the veſſels which, led to the larger ſubaxillary 


SS S 3 


(eirrhus, he avoided the hemorrhage which was there 
O much to be feared. Kaaw obſerves, that he had 
{cen the parotid and ſubmaxillary glands when ſcir. 
rhous happily extirpated by a very {kilful and expert 

_ £,,Obſervat. Med. Lib. III. cap. 34. pag. 2424. 

2 Oblers, Chirurg. Ceatar. 2. Obs 79. page 15%. . 
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ſurgeon of the Hague: and he bas obſerved in his 


moſt finiſhed diſſertation upon a ſcirrhus (which he 


wrote for his degree, and defended the ſame day in 


which his uncle the great Boerhaave died) that there 
js even no neceſſity ot tying up the arteries after the 
parotid gland has been extirpated, but that the 


hemorrhage may be ſuppreſſed by inſerting a ſpungs 


- dipped in ſome aſtringent liquor. From hence it is 


evident how much may be done by an expert hand, 
even in the moſt dangerous caſes. Ee 
| Mobility.] Before it is determined to extirpate the 


| ſcirrhus by the knife, it ought to be firſt made evident 


that the tumour is moveable towards all directions, and 


not attached to any part. For unleſs it can be 2 5 


removed, the leaſt part of the remaining ſcirrhus wil 


certainly degenerate into a cancer, as all the authors 
_ of obſervations teſtify. But every gland is lodged in 


the cellular membrane, and is wich that naturally 
moveable towards all quarters. A ſeirrhus aught 
therefore to be firſt taken hold of by the fingers, 
and then moved upwards, downwards, and to each 
ſide; and if then it is equally moveable with caſe in 
all directions, and does not adhere either to the ſubs 
jacent or ambient parts, it is ſufficiently free. Indeed 
the cellular membrane adheres to it on all ſides, but 


that may be ſeparated from it without any — 


or even without any. conſiderable pain, as we ſh 


explain hereafter under the preſent aphoriſm ; ſomes 
times this ſcirrhus is indeed moveable enough below 


and towards each fide, but adheres very firmly to 25 
ſkin in its upper part, as may be eaſily diſcoven 


ſince the fkin in that part cannot be elevated; hut | 


even then alſo the ſcirrhus may be well enough rc 


moved, cutting out at the ſame time that part of the 
ſkin to which it adheres. But in that caſe the wound 


will be always larger, and a more unſightly ſcar wil 
be left by reaſon of the loſt part of the-ſkin. 


Condition of the diſorder.] Namely, as whether 
f the ſcirrhus be ſolitary, or R the othexs (if chere 


| 
| 
| 
1 
4 
a. 
| 
| 
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are any) are refolvable, or whether it will be neceary | 
to extirpate them alſo by the knife. For to what pur. 
poſe would it be, for inſtance, to remove a ſcirrhus 
from the breaſt, if it appears from certain ſigns that 
the uterus is like wiſe ſcirrhous, or that the like diſorder 
is preſent in the other breaſt, and which cannot be 
extirpated for the reaſons given in the next paragraph 
bf this aphoriſm, numb.: . 
Strength and ſound habit of the patient.] For all 
the views of art aim at the health of the patient. So 
that if the patient's health is ſo much impaired, that 
there may be danger of loſing him, either from the 
violence of the pain, the profuſeneſs of the hæmorrhage, 
or the great ſuppuration which often follow the extir- 
pation of theſe tumours when large; the extirpation 
would then be performed to no purpoſe. The ſame 
is alſo true when a cacochymy has affected the whole 
maſs of blood; for then ſcarce the leaſt wound can 
be brought to heal kindly, unleſs the ill ſtate of the 
| Juices can be corrected or removed. But then it is 
certain, that if there is danger that the ſcirrhus will 
ſoon turn into a cancer, it will be better to try a doubt- 
ful remedy, rather than ſubmit to fo certain and terrible 
a malady; and then it will be the part of every pru- 
dent phyſician to adviſe the extirpation of the ſcirrhus, 
even though it cannot be performed without danger. 
After all things have been well conſidered, and it 
has been determined to remove the ſcirrhus, the next 
inquiry is by what method that is to be done ? Neither 
the actual nor potential cauteries take place here, un- 
Jeſs the ſcirrhus is fo ſmall that it may be at once de- 
ſtroyed by ti oſe means; but even in that caſe it will 
be ſefer to extirpate them by the knife, for if there is 
but the leaſt part remaining, there will be danger of 
a cancer. If a ſcirrhous tumour hangs pendulous in 
ſuch a manner, ys it ſeldom does, that the whole body 
of it projects beyond the ſurface of the adjacent parts, 
to which it is faſtened as it were by a foot-ſtalk; in 
that caſe ſome adviſe to violently conſtringe the nar- 
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row neck by which the ſcirrhus adheres; by faſtening 
round a ligature, ſo as to interceptallfits nouriſhment 
whence it will wither and fall off.“ But neither can 
this method take place, unleſs the ſurgeon is aſſured 
that no part of the ſcirrhus is thus intercepted within 


the ligature itſelf; for that part left behind in the 
ligature, would: degenerate into a cancer, even not- 


withſtanding the reſt of the ſcirrhus was to be ſeparated. 
An unfortunate caſe of this nature was obſerved by 


the celebrated Boerhaave many years ago in this city 
of Leyden, when a large ſcirrhous tumour ſeated in 
the back, having a narrow neck, was attempted to be 


thus cured, even though they were ſufficiently admo- 


niſhed that the worſt conſequences were to be feared. 
For two plates of braſs being prepared for this, pur 

a preſſed together by degrees with ſcrews, 
compreſſed the root of this tumour, but with very 
unfortunate ſucceſs: for a terrible putrefaction invaded 
not only the ſcirrhus, but alſo the cireumjacent parts, 


and exhaled ſuch a purfid ſmell, that the patient was 
deſerted by every one, even the ſurgeons not excepted, 


and falling an unhappy victim to this raſh machinery, 


at length expired. 


** „ „ o eo nt, es nd Fa | 
The beſt method of all therefore ſeems to be, th 
remove an irreſolvable ſcirrhus by the knife, and that 


as ſoon as poſſible. For there is danger that if the 


ſcirrhus be left longer, it will grow in bulk and ſpread 
into the adjacent glands, or at leaſt adhere tothe 
neighbouring parts. But a ſcirrhus is removed by in- 


ciſion two ways, either by dividing; the integuments 


and taking out the ſcirrhus, as if it were a kernel from 
ts ſhell; or elſe by extirpating the whole ſcirrhus 
together with all its integuments at one and the ſame 
time. The firſt method is indeed by much the ſafeſt, 
but is longer in performing; and can take place only 
for removing the ſmaller ſcirrhi, which do not adhere 
to the ſkin, but being fixed in the cellular membrane, 
are moveable on all ſides : but when the ſcirrhus is 
larger or adheres to the ſkin, the latter of theſe me- 
1 „ thods 
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thods is to be uſed, that is, the extirpation is to be 
1 in the manner as for removing a ſcirrhous 
In order to remove a ſcirrhus by enucleation, 

the integuments being ſtretched by the ſurgeon's hand. 
the ſkin and panniculus adipoſus are divided down to the 
ſcirrhus without injuring it. But this inciſion through 
the integuments is various according to the ſizes of 
the ſcirrhus, which if ſmall requires only a longitudinal 
inciſion, but when large a crucial one. Then the in- 
teguments being elevated by ſmall hooks, their corners 
are to be ſeparated from the ſcirrhus by the knife, un- 
til the whole is expoſed or laid bare in its anterior part: 
and after this the forceps of Helvetius is to be entered 
zntothe ſubſtance of the ſcirrhus, and gently drawn out- 
ward, that it. may be more commodiouſly freed on all 
Ades by the knife in order to its extraction. Since the 
ſeirrhous gland is ſeated in the panniculus adipoſus, it 
may be ſeparated from thence without much pain, except 
in thoſe places where the veſſels enter the ſcirrhus. Af. 
ter the ſcirrhus is removed and the hæmorrhage is ſup- 
it muſt be carefully examined whether any part 

of the ſcirrhus is left behind; and then the reſt of the 
cure is to be conducted, as in a wound with a loſs of 
ſabſtance, concerning which we treated ſufficiently in 
the hiſtory of wounds in general. This method of enu- 
aleating aſcirrhus with all its cautions, is very exactly de- 
eribed in the diſſertation of Kaaw before recommended, 
vrho had ſeen the operation performed by a very ex- 
pert ſurgeon. He juſtly cautions the operator not to 
pull tte ſcirrhus imprudently while it is ſeparating; for 
the tenſion by that means made upon the nerves will 
not only excite the moſt ſevere pain, but it may ſome- 
times even produce fatal convulſions even a conſidera- 
ble time after the operation has been performed. Equal 
care ought alſo to be taken not to irritate the ſurface of 
the crude wound with acrid ſtyptics or the like, which 
powerfully coagulate the blood : for the grumes of 
concreted blood lodged in the divided veins, may pals 
inwardthrough thoſe diverging veſſels to the heart and 
” | lungs, 
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lungs, where they may give riſe to a polypus. - But 


| ſcraped lint preſſed upon the part with a ſuitable ban 


dage, will be generally ſufficient to anſwer that inten- 
tion; alſo the orbicular fungus; boviſta or puff. hall i 
likewiſe of good uſe to ſuppreſs the hæmorrhage. 


Hut when the ſcirrhus is extirpated together with its 


incumbent integuments after the manner required for 
extirpating a breaſt, the inciſion then paſſes thraugh 


the panniculus adipoſus under the ſcirrhus, without in- 


juring the ſubjacent parts. To perform this, the ſcir- 
rhus is elevated from the ſubjacent parts either by the 


fingers of the ſurgeon only, or elſe by paſſing netfles 


or the forceps of Helvetius through the ſubſtance of 
the ſcirrhus, which is to be raiſed; or elſe a fork being 
paſſed through the cellular membrane betwixt the ſcir- 
rhus and ſubjacent parts, the inciſion is to be made un- 
der the fork preſſing the knife cloſe to that inſtrument 
ſo as to paſs through the cellular membrane, and di- 
vide all the intervening arts; and in the mean time 
by elevating the fork while the inciſion is made, the 
ſcirrhus will be raiſed, and by that means the fubja.- 
cent parts will be preſerved from injury by the kite 
A Arent method is to be choſe by the ſurgeon ac- 


cording to the different ſize of the ſcirrhus, and nature 


of the part in which it is ſeated. But the extirpatioh 
of a ſcirrhus in this manner cannot be performed with 
out leaving a large wound remaining, whence there wil 

be always danger of exhauſting the patient by the tod 
great ſuppuration, or elſe the matter being collected 
in ſo large a wound, and abſorbed by the bibulous veins, 
W the blood with a purulent cacochymy. 
From hence the former method of enuclearing a ſcir- - 


rhus, appears to be the ſafeſt, ſince that is never ak- 
tended with ſo great a ſuppuration, and the inflicted 


wound is always healed in a much ſhorter time. But 
theſe operations may above all be moſt happily per- 
formed, if the ſurgeon is aſſiſted by ſkilful a intrepid 
perſons who know how to compreſs the divided ar- 
teries with their ſingers, during the operation, which 


4 will 
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Will not then be diſturbed by the blood flowing impe- 
tuouſly from the wounded arteries. 8 


3. If the ſcirrhus is of long ſtanding, and appears 
to be malignant from its colour, hardneſs, 
roughneſs, adheſion, and incipient pain; or if 
its ſituation, itching, and nature of the adja- 
cent parts, in a perſon of a bad habit renders 
the extirpation of a ſcirrhus impoſſible; in 
that caſe every thing is to be carefully avoided, 
which increaſes the circulation of the blood, 
_ . either throughout the whole body or in the 
part itſelf, to prevent the ſcirrhus from turning 
into a cancer. Hence therefore emollient, 
ſuppurative, corroding, cauſtic, and drying 
- -- medicines are in this caſe prejudicial, _ 


In the preceding numbers of this aphoriſm we treated 
of the means by which a ſcirrhus might be reſolved 
or removed by extirpation; but in the preſent num- 
ber we are to conſider that ſtate of a ſcirrhus, which 
neither admits of a reſolution nor of extirpation. The 
impoſſibility of reſolving a ſcirrhus may be k:own 
from its age, the colour of the integuments being 
changed into a red, purple, or livid, together with 
its ſtony hardneſs, and the roughneſs or inequality 
of the ſurface of the tumour. But when to all thee 
an itching 1s alſo joined, there is much greater danger 
that the ſcirrhus may in a little time turn to a cancer; 
for then the concreted parts of the ſcirrhus begin to 
be put in motion, and gently diſtended by the nerves 
diſperſed through its ſubſtance, from whence an agree- 
able titillation follows, and at length a troubleſome 
itching, inſomuch that the patient cannot forbear 
ſcratching or rubbing the part, even though they are 
told that a moſt ſevere cancer will by that means fol- 
Jow, If again the itching is. ſoon followed with a 
Ft; 8 Paln, 
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worſe. This 1s that caſe concerning which Hippocra- 
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pain, the danger is ſtill greater. That the extirpa- 


tion of ſuch a ſcirrhus is impracticable, is known 
from its adhering fo firmly to the adjacent parts, that 
it cannot be cleanly ſeparated from them, or from its 


being ſeated in ſome part, to which the hands of the 
| ſurgeon can have no acceis, or laſtly from the adja- 
cent large blood-veſſels, rendering the operation ex- 


tremely dangerous: in all which caſes however, much 
may be hoped for from the dexterity of a ſkilful and 
intrepid ſurgeon.” But if ſuch a malignant cacochymy 


has infected the maſs of blood that one can hard! 


expect to heal the wound which is left after the extir- 
pation of the ſcirrhus ; or if there are other ſcirrhi 
which begin to appear in different parts of the body, 
it is then eaſily apparent, that if this operation is per- 


formed, it would be to no purpoſe. Since therefore 
in this caſe the diſorder is incurable by all the powers 
of medicine, and even manual operation itſelf, all that 
art can do in ſuch a caſe is to keep the diſorder care- 


fully in the ſame ſtate, and prevent it from growing 


tes ſays in the place cited in the commentary on 
numb. 1. of the preſent aphociſm, that it is better not 


to undertake the cure of thoſe afflicted with occult 


cancers, becauſe they ſooner periſh by the cure, where- 


as they ſurvive longer without it: for a ſcirrhus un- 
der the forementioned circumſtances may be very juſt- 
ly termed an occult cancer. But we obſerved before, 


that an irreſolvable ſcirrhus ſpeedily changed into a 


cancer by increaſing the motion of the humours, ei- 
ther throughout the whole body, or in the part itſelf 
affected, as was ſaid in the commentary on 8 488. 


Therefore all remedies which produce this effect, un- 
der whatever denomination they may berecommended, 


are prejudicial. For a ſuppuration can never be pro- 


cured, fo as to ſeparate an irreſolvable ſcirrhus from 
the ſound parts; but a malignant and incorrigible pu- 
trefaction follows, which eats away all the adjacent 
parts, as we ſhall declare hereafter in the hiſtory of a 


Cancer. 
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cancer. But ſo long as the ſcirrhus is contained in its 
integuments, it is tolerable although it inclines to a 
cancer; but when theſe integuments are broke, an ul. 
cerated cancer follows, which rages with ungoverna- 
ble malignity. Hence therefore the application of all 
emollient and ſuppurating remedies will haſten this 
diſorder, by diminiſhing the coheſion of the integu- 
ments; but cauſtics and corroding medicines will pro- 
duce the ſame bad effects much ſooner, and in a 
greater degree. How prejudicial the application of 
emollients is to an inveterate ſcirrhus, may appear 
from the obſervations of Hildanus ” ; and I have my. 
ſelf ſometimes ſeen ſcirrhous breaſts in a little time 
turned to ulcerated cancers by the application of ſuch 
remedies, which were intended by the crazy old wo- 
men to induce a ſuppuration. Etmuller * adviſes to 
leave an incurable ſcirrhus altogether untouched ; or 
elſe to reduce it to a ſtony hardneſs by the applica- 
tion of nitre diſſolved by vinegar : but even this laſt 
ſeems to be dangerous, fince the increaſed hardneſs of 
the ſcirrhus denotes a greater degree of malignity in 
it, and ſince it would be alſo irritated by theſe acrid 
remedies ; and this more eſpecially when the ſcirrhus 
begins to have ſhooting pains, is painful to the touch, 
and of a livid colour, as that author deſcribes the ſcir- 
rhus to be, in which he adviſes the application of 
thoſe remedies. Such things therefore are moſt ad- 
viſable in this caſe, which prevent all inflammation, 
or which abate an inflammation when once formed, 
in order to ſecure the ſcirrhus from degenerating into 
a worſe ſtate ; ſince the obſtinacy of this diſorder ſur - 
paſſes all the hitherto known aſſiſtances of art. 


4. But in this laſt ſtate of a ſcirthus, numb, * 
none but anodynes, and ſuch as quiet the mo- 


m Obſerv. Chirurg. Centur. 1. Obſerv. 89. pag. 69. 
® Oper. Med. Tom. II. Part. II. pag. 1238. 


tion 


plication of ſaturnine remedies ſuch as t 
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tion of the humours with mild, ſaturnine, and 
mercurial remedies, are proper to be uſed, 


In this caſe emollient pot-herbs will be convenient 


In the diet, with broths of recent fleſh, milk and ve- 
getable diet, ſoft and ripe garden fruits, c. as may 


be ſeen in the Materia Medica correſponding to this 
number of the preſent aphoriſm. For the drink may 


be uſed milk diluted with water, ſoft and new ale, 
decoctions of barley, oat meal and the like. All violent 
paſſions of the mind are to be diligently avoided, and 


- prudently ſuppreſſed if they are once raiſed. All acri- 


monious heating rnd ftimulating ſubſtances are here 
highly pernicious. If now ſhooting pains or a trou- 
bleſomè itching is perceived in the ſcirrhous part, 
they are to be allayed with anodynes, as well inter- 
nally taken, as externally applied; of which various 
forms may be ſeen in the Materia Medica. But if the 


integuments of the ſcirrhus begin to inflame, endea- 


vours muſt be uſed to relieve that by the proce ap- 

UNgUErN * 
tum nutritum, or litharge diſſolved in vinegar, and 
diluted with much water; the forementioned ointment 
being compoſed of an intimate mixture of the ſame 


ſolution of litharge in vinegar, with oil of the ſola- 


num of the ſhops, which with the emplaſtrum dia- 
pompholygos are the chief. The itching may be alſo 
allayed by the ſame remedies. The ſcirrhous part is 
to be covered with very ſoft leather, to defend it from 
any attrition by the cloaths, by which the integuments 
might be eaſily excoriated. Hence if the breaſt is 
ſcirrhous, women ought never to wear ſtays made with 
whalebone, nor addict themſelves: to hard labour; 


ſince the ſcirrhus would be then agitated by the ſubja- 


cent pectoral muſcle. Mild mercurial applications are 


here of the greateſt ſervice, ſuch are an amalgam of 


mercury and lead mixed with emplaſtrum diapom- 
pholygos, which has been very uſeful even in a caſe 
here the integuments of the ſcirrhus were already 

begun 
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begun to be inflamed; and others recommend a thin 
plate of lead rubbed with mercury, to be appli-d and 
adapted to the figure of the ſcirrhus. But when mer- 
curials are applied to a ſcirrhus, great care is to be ta- 
ken to avoid a ſalivation, which might be raiſed un- 
expectedly, and which would be always prejudicial - 


here, ſince the motion of the humours would be thus 
increaſed without being able to reſolve the ſcirrhous 


concretion, and the acrimony of the humours being 


alſo increaſed, a ſcirrhus would by that means be in- 
clined to degenerate into a cancer. 19 CCC 


S ECT. CCCCXCL. + 


F at the ſame time the patient is of a bad ha- 


bit, that oughtmoreeſpecially to be corrected. 


Since the whole deſign in this method of cure, 
which is by phyſicians termed palliative, aims at keep- 
ing the ſcirrhus under, and preventing it from dege- 


nerating into a cancer, it is from thence ſufficiently 


evident, that the morbid temperature or habit of the 
patient ought to be corrected when any ſuch appears. 
It was ſaid before in the commentary on & 485. that 


an atrabiliary temperature very much favoured the 


production of a ſcirrhus, and therefore the ſame di- 
poſition will alſo augment a preſent ſcirrbus; hence 
then the diet and medicines ought to be ſuch as may 


correct that diſtemperature, of which we ſhall treat 


hereafter under the melancholia. But ſuch remedies 
are to be allo choſe, which tuſe and diſſolve the tena- 
cious atrabiliary humours, avoiding every thing which 
has any conſiderable acrimony. Hence honey, Ve- 


nice-ſoap, with the mild attenuating juices or decoc- 
tions of herbs, are chiefly ſerviceable; ſuch are thoſe 


of ſuccory, endive, fumitory, dandelion, Sc. But 
if an acrid ſcurvy alſo afflicts the patient, that ought 
to be corrected or mitigated by ſuitable medicines ; 


ſince 


* 


* 
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ſince an acrimony attend ing a ſcirrhus may increaſe 
its malignity, and ſoon turn it into a cancer, as will 
be more apparent in the following hiſtory of that diſ- 


order. 


Of a CANCER. 
S EC T. CCCCXCU. 


F a ſcirrhus (392) of long ſtanding and con- 

' fiderable bulk, is ſo irritated from thence, 
or from the motion of the adjacent parts, that 
the veſſels in the circumference of the ſcirrhus 
are inflamed, it then becomes malignant, and 
is from its ſimilitude termed a cancer or carci- 
noma. | 


We come now to one of the moſt lamentable of 
diſorders which afflict human bodies, and which has 
never yet appeared to have been cured, unleſs by re- 
moving the diforder together with the diſeaſed part. 


Nor is this diſorder terrible only for its obſtinacy, by 
which it reſiſts the action of all means whatever, but 


it is alto to be feared more upon the account of the 


| ſevere pains and intolerable putrefaction, by which 


laſt it gradually eats through and deſtroys the living 


body. Add to all theſe diſorders the long conti au- 


ance of the torments, with which the unfortunate pa- 


tient is ſometimes afflicted for many months, or even 


years, before death, the ultimate remedy of all ills, 
puts a period to the molt ſevere pains. For unleſs the 


patient is loſt by a profuſe hæmorrhage from an ero- 
ſion of the larger veſſels, life is uſually ſupported in. 


miſery for a long time, before the body is deſtroyed 
and death brought nn... OR 
| | This 
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This diſorder has been uſually denominat:d carcino- 
ma or a cancer, which name Galen * will have to be 
given this diſorder, from its having ſome ſimilitude 
with the crab-fiſh. For as that animal ſpreads its fect 
on all fides, ſo the veins which come out on all ſides 
from a cancer, appear diſtended with dark- coloured 
blood. To this Egineta adds, that a cancer moſt 
obſtinately adheres to the part which it has invaded, 
in the fame manner as the crab-fiſh with its claws moſt 
firmly holds the prey which it has catched and from 
| thence he deduces a greater fimiltude. But from what 
has been ſaid in the commentary on & 419. it is cvij- 
dent, that Celſus © intends and deſcribes a gangrene 
and ſphacelus by the term cancrum : and that he uſes 
the term carcinoma to denote that diſorder, which the 
modern phyſicians and ſurgeons promiſcuouſly call 
both by the name of cancrum and carcinoma. For 
although the deſcription which Celſus gives of a car- 
cinoma may ſeem to be in ſome meaſure obſcure, yet 
it is ſufficient to demonſtrate that it is this diſorder 
which he thus calls. For he ſays the diſorder happens 
principally about the face, ears, noſe, lips, and in the 
breaſts of women, and that the pains are as it were 
incurvated about it: and he likewiſe remarks its great 
malignity, and how eaſily it may be irritated by inci- 
ſion or cauterization. Bur even he affirms, that no 
medicine was ever ſerviceable in theſe maladies ; for 
by cauterization they are immediately, exaſperated and 
increaſe till they kill the patient; and that even af- 
ter extirpation they return after the wound has been 
cicatrized, and occaſion the death of the patient. 
From all this it is ſufficiently evident, that Celſus has 
defcribed under the name of carcinoma, that diſorder 


which the moderns term a cancer. 


* Meth. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib. I. cap. 12. Charter. Tom, X. 
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laudable ſuppuration, to caſt off thoſe parts which are 
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A cancer is the conſequenceof a preceding ſcirrhus, 


br rather a ſcirrhus is changed into a cancer. But whe- 


ther or no a cancer may ariſe in any part of the body 
without a preceding ſcirrhus is a different queſtion: but 
] believe it will appear from what will be ſaid in the 
commentary on 9 496. that a diſorder of the like ma- 
lignity and horrid effects is obſerved in many parts of 
the body, were no ſcirrhus pre- exiſted. But in What 
manner does a ſcirrhus turn into a cancer? and b 

what ſigns it is diſtinguſhed from a cancer? A ſcir- 
rhus is by the univerſal conſent of all phyſicians term- 
ed an hard indolent tumour, (ſee & 392.) But when 


a ſcirrhus turns to a cancer, the tumour remains, and 
only the pain invades. which was not there before. 


The pain therefore is the diſtinguiſhing ſign betwixt 
a ſcirrhus and a cancer. But as there is a great deal 
of difference betwixt a ſcirrhus degenerating into an 
ineipient cancer, and a confirmed cancer which is al- 
ready ulcerated, it is evident that this diſorder runs 


through ſeveral degrees, before it arrives to the worſt 


kind of malignity; and therefore it is that ſome au- 
thors retain the name of ſcirrhus, even when the 
pricking pains are preſent. But in that caſe it is bet- 
ter for the ſake of diſtinction to term the diſorder ra- 
ther an occult or latent cancer than a ſcirrhus, as we 


ſhall preſently obſerve in 8 494. 


Ihe cauſe of a ſcirrhus was demonſtrated in the 
commentary on 5 484. to be every thing capable of 
coagulating, inſpiſſating, or drying up the juices ſe- 
parated by the fabric of a gland, and collected in the 
tecretory or excretory ducts or in its follicles; or which 
renders the impulſe of the arterial blood not ſufficient 
to propel the humours contained in the follicles, as if 
they were out of the courſe of the circulation, or while 


at the ſame time, the intricate vaſcular ſtructure conſti- 


tuting the gland alſo renders the impulle of the arterial 
blood incapable of reſolving the: concrered matter, 
fo as neither to remove the obſtruction nor procure a 


no 


Caen vet 46. 
no longer obedient. to the laws of circulation. The 
concreted juices therefore ſtagnate in the veſſels or 
hollow follicles and cells, whoſe ſides are compoſed of 
all forts of veſſels ; and there the matter may conti- 
nue for a long time unaltered, and without any confi- 
derable damage, as we are aſſured from daily obſer- 
vation. For frequently no more than the function of 
a ſcirrhous part is injured, or ſometimes the actions 
of the adjacent parts are alſo diſturbed, as being com. 
preſſed by tha ſcirrhus. But when from any cauſe 
the motion of the humours 1s increaſed through the 
 hving and pervious veſſels, which are placed round 
the tubſtance of the ſcirrhus, it is evident from what 
has been ſaid at $ 375. that an inflammation may be 
there eaſily produced, even though theſe veſſels, com- 
reſſed and ſtraitened by the ſcirrhus, were before ca- 
pable of tranſmitting the humours, while they paſſed 
but with a gentle motion; but the circulation being 
accelerated, they are immed ately obſtructed. But an 
inflammation being thus produced round the ſcirrhus, 
all its conſequences ($ 382.) may follow, namely 
ain, violent attrition, and from thence a heat and 
een upon the part. But it was demonſtrated in 
the commentary on F $4. that the motion of the hu- 
mours being accelerated and their heat increaſed, ve- 
ry much diſpoſes them to putrefaction. The concreted 
humours therefore of the ſcirrhus, which have hither- 
to lain in a mild unactive ſtate, in their containing ob- 
ſtructed veſſels or receptacles, begin to corrupt or pu- 
trefy, and acquire a greater acrimony, by which they 
may be capable of irritating or corroding the parts in 
which they are contained. It is therefore no wonder, 
that a pain ſhould follow in this cafe, by which, as 
we ſaid before, a cancer is diſtinguiſned from a ſcir- 
rhus. The ſame conſequences will follow, if the ad- 
jacent veſſels, compreſſed by the contiguous ſcirrhus, 
are inflamed for it is then eaſily apparent, that in a 
little time the inflammation will-be extended into the 
| ſubſtance of the ſcirrhus itſelf. Hence it is that ſcir- 
| . 8 | rhous 
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thous breaſts in women are 


often ſo ſaddetily cllanged 


into cancers, more eſpecially thoſe who are obliged to 


get their living by manual labour; for then the hard 
ſcirrhus is preſſed againſt the adjacent veſſels, which 
are by that means inflamed, whence the ſciffhus in 4 

little time degenerates into a cancer. If therefore 4 
ſeirrhus, gradually increaſing, compreſſes the adjacent 
veſſels, it will in a little time become a cancer. But 
beſides this the concreted ſubſtance of the ſeirrhus it- 
ſelf may at length become ſpontaneouſly acrid, and 
produce All the ſame maladies : for it was ſaid before 


at g. 485. that an atrabiliary matter in the blood ver 


much favoured the production of ſcirrhi ; and even 
the antient phyſicians have deduced the origin of ſcir- 
rhi almoſt entirely from this cauſe, and have alfo di- 
rected the cure wholly to the reſolution and evacua- 
tion of that matter from the bod. 2 
But it will appear from what will be ſaid hereafter 
concerning the melancholia, that this atrabiliary hu- 


mour, which has almoſt the tenacity of pitch, does 


by 16ng reſt and ſtagnation become acrid and corro- 
ding, and that then it produces the wofft maladies. 
The fattie may therefore happen in a ſcirrhus, more 
and thus à fcirrhus may become malignant with age, 
even without the aſſiſtance of any other cauſe. 


eſpecially when the patient is of an atrabiliaty habit; 


8E e F. ,, viene 
1 which diſorder (492) we diſcover differert 
degrees of malignity, even in the firſt ſtage, 
according to the degree of inflammation in the 


adjacent parts, the excels of the putrid acrimony 


in the part affected, the dignity or importance of 
the part itſelf, the number and condition of the 
annexed glands; and the temperature of the 
whole habit. e . 

Vor. IV. | U.- 
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When only ſome few appearances denote that a 
ſcirrhus is beginning to degenerate into a cancer, it is 
then ſaid to be malignant, and that very juſtly on 
account of the terrible maladies which afterwards fol- 
low. But this malignity 1s more or leſs, and ſooner 
or later changes the diſorder into its worſt ſtage, in 
proportion to the ſeveral circumſtances mentioned in 
the following paragraphs. _ 
_ Deg of inflammation in the adjacent parts.] A 
ſlight eryſipelas or a ſlight inflammation in the parts 
round a ſcirrhus, or even ſeated in the integuments of 
the ſcirrhus, may be frequently removed by the pru- 
dent application of a ſaturnine plaiſter, a ſolution of 
Iitharge in vinegar diluted with much water or the 
like; and thus a ſcirrhus may be prevented from ſpee- 
duty degenerating into an ulcerated cancer. Bur when 
2 violent inflammation is formed either in the integu- 
ments of a ſcirrhus or in the circumambient parts, 
the very worſt conſequences are to be ſoon expected. 
_ Exceſs of a putrid acrimony in the affected part.] 
The principal malignity of a cancer conſiſts in a pu- 
trefaction of the ſcirrhous matter, confined in the veſ- 
ſels or receptacles, which are as yet living, and by the 


puttrefaction of which the virulent matter corrodes and 


ulcerates all the circumjacent parts in contact. But the 
diſorder does not extend immediately to this laſt de- 
gree of malignity, even in ulcerated cancers, but pro- 
ceeds ſlowly and by degrees. Therefore the greater 
the degree of putrefaction, the worſe will be all the 
conſequences. In ulcerated cancers, the greater or leſs 
< of putrefaction and acrimony may be well 
enough diſcovered from the ſmell of the diſcharged 
matter, and the manner in which it corrades the adja- 
cent parts; but in occult or latent cancers, the diffe- 
rent degrees of incipient putrefaction are denoted, ei- 
ther by the itching, heat, pricking pains, and bulk of 
the ſcirrhus ſuddenly increaſing. 


Dignity or importance of the part.] For if for in- 
ſtance the pancreas, ſtomach, liver, inteſtines, &. 
N . are 
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are injured with a cancer, much more ſevere ſymptoms 
will follow, and the prognoſis will be much worſe, 


than if for inſtance the diſorder was ſeated only in the 
breaſts. | 9 

The number and condition of the annexed glands.] 
A ſolitary cancer is longer tolerable and leſs trouble- 
ſome to the patient, than if the ſame diſorder was 
ſeated in ſeveral different parts of the body. And 
therefore the diſorder will be worſe when ſeated in ſuch a 
part as may favour the ſpreading of the diſorder through 
the adjacent glands. A large ſcirrhus which threatens 


a cancer, hardly ever continues long in the breaſt be- 


fore the axillary glands of the ſame ſide begin to be 


ſcirrhous, as we are taught by daily obſervation. And 


it is very frequent for the other breaſt to be alſo af- 
fected, when a ſcirrhus has continued a long time in 
either of them. And as there is ſo near a relation or 
affinity betwixt the uterus and breaſts, we accordingly 
obſerve, that frequently the uterus begins to be like- 


wiſe affected with the ſame diſorder. This is con- 


firmed by an unhappy caſe which came within the 
knowledge of the celebrated Boerhaave. The mother 


of an honourable family having a cancer in her right- 


breaſt extirpated before it was yet ulcerated; in about 
a year after, the like diſorder invaded her left breaſt 
alſo; but after this ſhe languiſhed, and had all the 


ſigns of a cancer invading the uterus, till at length 


after the moſt ſevere tortures ſhe expired. It was ſaid 
in the hiſtory of a ſcirrhus, that it appeared from 
practical obſervations, that when all the glands of the 
neck were indurated, all the glands of the meſentery 
were likewiſe affected in the ſame manner: in vain 
therefore would it be to attempt a cure in theſe caſes, 


while the diforder returns into the other communicat- 


ing glands. 


Temperature of the whole habit.] An atrabiliary 


temperature is apt to produce ſcirrhi, as we obſerved in 


the commentary on F. 425. and therefore the ſame tem- 
perature may likewiſe increaſe a ſcirrhus when it is once 
| | 3 | formed. 
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formed. But a ſcirrhus by increaſing in bulk changes 
into a cancer, as is evident from §. 492. it is there. 
fore apparent that there muſt be great danger of a fu- 
ture cancer, more eſpecially in thoſe of a dry, lean, 
and atrabiliary habit of body. But moſt of all, if 
that atrabiliary juice predominating in the blood, be- 
gins to diſſolve and becomè acrid, as will be hereafter 
more apparent at F. 475. namely, that any acrid tu- 
mour mixed with a ſcirrhus, changes the ſame into a 
cancer. The like will be alſo true, when for inſtance a 
putrid ſcurvy afflicts the patient; for a ſcirrhus ſeldom 
continues long in fuch habits of body, before it be- 


comes malignant. 
SE C T. CCCCXCTV. 


F the cancer remains confined within its pro- 

per integuments, it is ſaid to be occult or 
latent, but if theſe integuments are ruptured by 
an ulcer, the cancer is then termed open, or ul- 
cerated ; the latter follows after the former. 


A feirrhus as we have frequently obſerved is ahard, 
indolent tumour in a glandular part. But whenatitilla- 
tion, itching, pain, and heat are perceived in this 
tumour, it is no longer termed a ſcirrhus but a cancer. 
But ſo long as the integuments of the cancer are not 
yet eroded, but it remains as yet confined in its proper 
integuments, the cancer is faid to be occult ; but when 
It is degenerated into ſuch a degree of malignity, as to 
eorrode the integuments, and diſcharge a ſanies or foul 
matter, it is then termed an open or ulcerated cancer. 
We read in Aetius *, that Philoxenus called that an 
occult cancer which lay in ſome concealed part of the 
body, as for inſtance, in the uterus or inteſtines: and 
others have been of the ſame opinion after him. But 


* Tetrabibl. IV. Serm, IV. ep. 433. Hi pocrates 
ri ip 
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Hippocrates * ſeems to have been of another opinion; 
for in the place cited from him in the commentary on 
$. 485. he calls this diſorder ſeated in the breaſts, an 
occult cancer. For in treating on a retention of the 
menſes, from a diſplacing of the os uteri, he ſays that 


the retained menſes, are transferred to the breaſts, and 


deceive the women with a falſe ſhew of pregnancy: 
and he afterwards adds as follows: Et in mammis tu- 
bercula dura oriuntur, quedam majora, quædam vero. 
ninora : hc autem non ſuppurantur, ſed . T duriora 
funt : ex his deinde occulti cancri naſcuntur. And 
in the breaſts hard tubercles ariſe, ſometimes large, 
« and ſometimes but ſmall ; bur theſe do not ſuppu- 
« rate, but always grow harder; and from theſe af- 
<« terwards ariſe occult cancers.” From whence it is 
evident that Hippocrates diſtinguiſhed a ſcirrhus from 
an occult cancer; and that he alſo called a-cancer oc- 
cult even though ſeated in the external parts of the 
body. But that an occulr cancer muſt always precede 
an open or ulcerated one, is very evident from what 


. 4 % 


has been already ſaid, 
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T HE cauſe of a cancer may be everything 
producing à ſcirrhus (484+) (48 5. or 
which joins an acrimony to a ſeirrhus; a change 
in the circulating humours from a ſuppreſſion ff 
the menſes, piles, or any other uſual hæmorrhage; 
barrenneſs, a ſingle life, 599 cb of ſterility or 


being paſt child- bearing from forty-fiye to fifty; 


paſſions. of the mind, any kind of irritation ex- 
ternally, whether from motion, heat, acrimony, 


or the uſe of emollient, ſuppurating, cauſtic ov 


* Hippocrat, de Marb, Mulier. Lib. II. cap. 20. Charter. Tom. 
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* 


bliſtering remedies applied externally; or the like 


acting internally. 


We come now to treat of the cauſes by which an 
indolent ſcirrhus may be changed firſt into a latent 
cancer, and afterwards into an ulcerated one. But 
every cauſe which produces a ſcirrhus may be likewiſe 
conſidered as the remote cauſe of a cancer; and the 
ſame cauſe continuing to act, may increaſe the already 

formed ſcirrhus, and by that means convert it into a 

_—_—_ ales % 

Which joins an acrimony to a ſcirrhus.] Whether 
the matter of the ſcirrhus itſelf by lying corrupts and 
changes into an acrid ſtate, or whether the mild nature 
of the healthy juices is perverted, a ſcirrhus which has 
hitherto laid dormant may be either way irritated, ſo 

as to turn ſoon into a cancer. The fame conſequence 
will alſo follow from feeding upon acrimonious ali- 
ments, and ſuch as are not eaſily capable of being atte- 
nuated and changed by the powers of the veſſels and 

viſcera ; ſuch are moſt of the ſpices, eſpecially garlick 
and onions, after feeding upon which, the ſweat and 
_ urine ſmell of them for a conſiderable time. From 
Hence it is evident how treacherous a diſorder is a ſcir- 
thus, however mild it may ſeem in its own nature. 
But even if every thing acrid is avoided in the diet, 
what perſon can be ſecure from theepidemicaldiforders 
which ſpread univerſally, and by. which the mild diſ- 
poſition of our humours is ſo frequently altered. Add 
to this, that theſe acrid ſubſtances offend likewiſe by 

h the velocity of the circulation from which 
alone a ſcirrhus may be converted into a cancer, as we 
Kid before. It is evident from many practical obſer- 
vations, how dangerous is the uſe of acrid ſubſtances 
in theſe caſes, and it may be ſufficient for us to give 
one inſtance. After the coats of the eye were ruptured 
by a ſevere opthalmia, and all the humours diſcharged, 
the collapſed eye-lids grew together in a certain noble- 
man who ſurvived after this for the ſpace of fourteen 
8 | | years 
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| years without any bad fymptom: but at that time 
uſing plenty of wine and of aliments difficult to digeſt, 
with ſpices, onions, garlick, leaks, horſe-raddiſh, Sc. 
of which he eat greedily, the diſorder which had laid 
ſo long dormant, broke out into action. For the eye- 
lids which had been hitherto cloſed began toopen, and 
a hard tumour grew out from the bottom of the orbit 
of a livid colour and malignant nature, which at length 
protuberating beyond the eye-lids, larger than a gooſe- 
egg, afforded a horrid ſpectacle. Hildanus happily 
extirpated this cancerous tumour from the bottom of 
the orbit, and cured the patient. Hence Galen *jultly . 
recommends the uſe of drinks, cream, whey of milk, 
ſoft pot-herbs, mallows, orach, ſhell-fiſh; &c. in the 
diet of thoſe who are afflicted with a cancer 
A change in the circulating tumours, Sc.] See 
what has been ſaid on this ſubject in the commentaries 
to d. 485. For it there appears from the teſtimony of 
Hippocrates, and the obſervations of the beſt writers, 
that not only ſcirrhi ariſe, when thoſe wonted evacua- 
tions are ſuppreſſed, but alſo that ſcirrhi firſt formed, 
do from the ſame cauſe ſoon degenerate into cancers. 
But ſcirrhi of the breaſts, or thoſe which are ſeated in 
or near the uterus, are more eſpecially irritated by a 
ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual diſcharge. 7 2. 
__ . Barrennefs.] In the commentaries on F. 486. it 
was obſerved in treating on the effects of ſcirrhi, form- 
ed in various parts of the body, that ſterility was fre- 
quently the conſequence of a ſcirrhus ſeated in the ge. 
nital parts: and even that this feems to have been the 
moſt frequent cauſe of barrenneſs, as far as we can be 
informed by medical obſervations. It is therefore not 
without reaſon that phyſicians ſuſpect a latent ſcirrhus 
in barren women, which by age and increaſing in bulk 
| uſually degenerates into a cancer. To this add, that 
as in the time of geſtation, all the veſſels compoſing 
* Obſerv. Chirurg. Cent. I. Obſerv. 1. pag. 1. C. | 
> Method, Med, ad Glaucon. Lib. II. cap. 12. Charter. Tom. 


X. pag. 390. | 
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the t of the uterus, are ſo opened and dilated 
in their gapacities, as either removes incipient ob- 

ſtructions, or at leaſt gives them ſuch a iſpoſition 

that they afterwards more eaſily tranſmit the humours 

we. rp hc obſtructed : and hence it is that impreg- 
nation is ſo frequently of ſeryice in thoſe women OT 
haye a ſuppreſſion or an irregular diſcharge of their 
menſes, from the veſſels of the uterus not being ſuffi- 
ene Gable: . © deing Ul: 


l 12 1 ts | +: - . 
A üngle life, or the age of ſterility, being paſt child. 
bearing from the age of forty-five to fifty.] This is 
alſo demonſtrated from practical obſervations, for as 


we {ad in the commentaries on $. 485. Dionis has 


. — year of their age; and he adds, that he moſt 


equently. gives birth to a ſcirrhus; and it is evident 
roms what I ſaid in the commentary on $. 498. that 
from the ſame cauſe a ſcirrhus may be augmented and 
. diipoſed to the malignity of a cancer. All things 

therefore which increake the atrabiliary juice in the 
blood, or render it more acrid by exciting a greater 
hegt and motion, will be highly pernicious: Put (as 
we ſhall. hereafter explain more at large,) when we 
come to treat of the melancholia ($..1093.), auſtere 
hard, dry, and earthy aliments, taken fo à conſtancy, 
and joined with reſt or ĩnactiyity of body, Fats 
this atrabiliary | 


hisacrabiliary bumqurinthe blood ; whencethecaules 
of a future {currhus and cancer will be increaſed. Every 
thing acrid or heating oneht therefore to be Carefully 
ade in the diet, Peg lg they may offend by in- 
creaſing the motion of = h nours, as. | 


a little before. 


'humours, às was ſaid but 


7 Entrarg Magn, Lib vap 6 
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Melancholy and angry paſſions of the mind.] 
When high-minded ——— 124 paſt injuries in me 
memory, and by that means cheriſh anger in their 
breaſts, they very often fall into a very bad kind of 
melancholy ; ſo that after being afflicted for a long 

time with the worſt chronical TE they at length 
riſh. It is no wonder therefore that ſcirrhi ſhould 
e from thence generated, which were not before in 
being; or that thoſe which are already formed ſhould 
from the ſame cauſe be changed into cancers : but 
theſe melancholy affections of mind are moſt apt to 
follow in an atrabiliary conſtitution. But anger may 
be juſtly termed an affection of the bile, and may be 
very injurious to a ſcirrhus, ſince it diffuſes a great 
heat throughout the whole body, increaſes the motion 
of the humours, often excites a violent fever with a 
turgeſcence and redneſs of the whole body, as Perſius 


obſerves. 


 ——>—==calide ſub peftore maſcula bilis 
Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicutæ, 


ſo that from an increaſed motion there is great danger 
of a ſcirrhus turning into a cancer. 
Any kind of irritation externally; by motion, heat, 
_ Ec] All theſe under whatever title comprehended, 
muſt be ever pernicious. | For an irreſolvable and 
confirmed ſcirrhus will never be attempted to be cured 
by any prudent perſon, otherwiſe than by extirpation 
only: but when that cannot be attempted; nothing 
remains than to preſerve the ſcirrhus in the ſame ſtate 
unaltered as long as poſſible, for every change or al- 
teration in a ſcirrhus will incline it towards a cancer, 
Friction, where there are any hopes of a reſolution, is 
the chief remedy; but this ſoon changes a malignant 
ſcirrhus into a cancer: heat alſo evaporating the moſt 
fluid humours, either converts a ſcirrhus into a ſtony 
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hardneſs, or elſe into a putrid ſtate, which is here ſo 
much to be feared; and how pernicious emollient, 

ſuppurating and corroding applications are, has been 
ſaid in the commentaries on I. 490. numb. 3. Hence 
it is a general and practical rule in the cure of ſuch a 
ſcirrhus, to admit nothing into the body which may 
increaſe the motion or heat of the blood and humours, 
nor to apply any thing externally to the ſcirrhus which 
may give the leaſt irritation. But externally it is beſt 

to ſupply nothing more than a piece of ſoft leather or 
a ſaturnine emplaſter, to keep off the attrition of the 


cloaths o | , , 
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4 E parts invaded by a cancer, are the ſame 
with thoſe of a ſcirrhus (484.) 


Since a cancer generally ariſes from a ſcirrhus, it 
muſt evidently occupy the ſame parts. But it ſeems 
to follow from practical obſervations that a cancer, or 
atleaſt a diſorder exactly like it, may ariſe in parts of 
the body, even where no ſcirrhus has preceded. For 
inſtance in the lips, a fungous tumour immediatel 
begins to ſprout up, when the thin membrane with 
which they are covered, is ſplit either by the cold or 
any other cauſe; and this tumour often appears ſoft 
to the touch, and gradually increaſing, is expanded 
to a conſiderable bulk with the pain, diſcharging a 
malignant ichor, corroding the adjacent parts, which 
bleed and proving ſtubborn to all remedies, it truly 
reſembles the nature of a cancer; inſomuch that if this 
tumour be not timely extirpated, it eats through all 
the adjacent parts in the ſame manner as is uſual in an 
ulcerated cancer. In the tongue alſo the nervous pa- 
pillæ being denudated of their confining mtegument, 
expand into a fungous maſs, which degenerates into 
: the ſame malignantdiſpoſition with a cancer, as we are 


aſſured 
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aſſured by many unhappy inſtances. The like ma- 
lignant degeneration 1s alſo ſometimes obſerved in the 
nervous papillæ of the penis. A remarkable inſtance 
of this kind is given us by Hildanus*. A black- 
ſmith from his infancy had a kind of wart upon the 
extremity of the glans penis, not bl a than a pea, 
which gave him little or no trouble ſo long as he lived 
ſingle ; but after he had taken a wife, it was attended 
with intenſe and continual pain, inſomuch that he was 
obliged to abſtain from the conjugal offices for the 
ſpace of thirteen years. In proceſs of time this wart 
Londen into a horrid cancer, and grew to fo large 
a ſize, that it equalled the head of a new-born infant; 
the whole penis was changed into a livid, unequal 
fleſhy maſs, corroded in many places with ulcers, 
through which the urine diſcharging itſelf, added to 
the malignity of the whole. The ſtench was ſo in- 
tolerable, that the patient was deſerted both by his 
family and friends. After numerous remedies tried to 
no purpoſe, the patient being given over by every 
body, Hildanus extirpated the whole penis, and hap- 
pily cured the man who was afterwards ſtronger in 
y, and capable of working at his uſual buſineſs, 
ſurviving ten years after the cure. But it appears from 


anatomy, that in the. tongue, lips, and glans penis, 


there are numberleſs nervous papillæ extremely pain- 
ful, when the thin cuticle which covers them is de- 


| ſtroyed; and theſe papillæ ſeem to degenerate into 


this horrid diſorder, moſt frequently in the parts al- 

ready mentioned, and in others of the like nature, 

where they are covered only with a. very thin mem- 

brane. But the like diſorders have hogs obſerved not 
e 


only in theſe parts, but alſo where the ſkin itſelf is 


ſeared. Thus I obſerved in an adult virgin a large 


wart fixed in the back, which ſhe had from her in- 


fancy, and which in proceſs of time increaſed and de- 
generated into a cancer, from the attrition of too tight 


'® Obſerv, Chirur. Centur, 3. Obſerv. 88. pag. 272. 
>” „ whale- 
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whalebone ſtays. But as this tumour hung as. it were 
by a ſmall ſtalk, therefore the ſurgeon conſtringed it 
by ligature, whence. the wart in a little time fell off; 
and he afterwards corroded the part where it adhered 
with lapis infernalis: but a little after, a large malig- 
nant fungus grew up, and the adjacent ſkin became 
indurated ; and while he was thinking of extirpatin 

e horrid diſorder, the patient was taken and Hr 


off by another difeaſe. Thus I alſo ſaw a fungus of 
the like nature which grew out from one of the toes, 
which came by an imprudent cutting off the nail by 
the hand of a ſurgeon in a countryman, having in- 
Jured that tender nervous pulp which is ſeated under 
the nail; while the furgeon endeavoured to conſume 
this fungus by cauſtics the irritation was fo great as 
turned it into a horrid cancer, whence the part was 
obliged to be afterwards extirpated. If now any one 
would have thoſe warts which are generally hard, in 
Parts covered with the ſkin, to be comprized under 
the general definition of a ſcirrhus, by reaſon of their 
hardneſs, yet it may be objected that fuch fungous 
excreſcences frequently ate in the lips, tongue, Fc. 
which are no leſs malignant though they are ſoft. But 
perhaps it may be not improper for diſtinction ſake; 
to call thoſe fungous cancers which ariſe in this manner 
from a degeneration of the nervous papillæ. 
But fince it is evident from the injections of Ruyſch 
that theſe nervous papillæ are compoſed not only of 
the pulpy ſubſtance of the nerve, but alſo of nume- 
rous ſmall bloqd veſſels ; therefore all thoſe veſſels do 
at the fame time degenerate and increaſe in bulk; and 
from hence it is that ſo. dangerous an haemorrhage has 
ſo frequently followed from an imprudent extirpation 
of malignant warts: yet it does not ſeem improbable, 
but that the proper ſubſtance of themſelves does alſo 
degenerate in this diſorder. For the moſt acute pain 
ſeared in theſe fungous cancers, as well as in a ſcirrhus 
inelining to a cancer, demonſtrates that the nerves diſ- 
perſed through theſe parts remain as yet in their 3 
y 5 ate. 
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fate. And it was made ſufficiently evident in the 


- commentaries on F. 268, and 295. how -eafily che 


ſubſtance of the brain itſelf ariſes up into a fungous 
excreſcence, when it is not confined by the containing 
full and membranes. The nerves conveyed to the- 
ſeveral parts of the body are fecurely defended as 
well as confined in tough membranous caſes; but 
where thoſe tough coverings are depoſited from the 
nerve, its ſoft ſubſtance is there expanded, as for ex- 
ample, in the tongue, glans penis, the internal ſurface 
of the eye-lids, Sc. where they are only confined by 
the fuperincumbent cuticle, which being eroded or des 
ſtroyed by any other cauſe, occaſions the ſproùting up 
of ſuch fungous excreſcences. It is therefore fit both 
for the ſurgeon and phyſician to be acquainted, that 
a cancer may be often feared although there has been 
no preceding fcirrhus. CC ORROAR ng 


T. corn 


A Noecult cancer is known from the ſigns o 


a ſcirrhus, (487) having preceded and be- 


ing followed with a titillation, itching, heat, red- 
naieſs, pricking, burning, or ſhooting pain, a red - 


diſh, deep red, or purple colour, or ele a blue, 
livid, or black ; extreme hardneſs, inequality and 
roughneſs, with a protuberant point; to Which 
add an incfeaſe of the tumour, a diſtention of 


the adjacent blood-veſſels, which appear knotty, 


varicoſe, thick, and dark. coloured. 


How a preſent ſcirrhus is to be known, has heen 
declared in the commentaries on F. 487. but to dif- 
cover when a ſcirrhus inclines towards or turns into a 


cancer, we muſt attend to ſome new appearances 


which were not before obſerved. * But a ſcirrhus never 
turns ſuddenly into a cancer, but degenerating by 
| | — degrees, 
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degrees, as it become more and more malignant. But 
thoſe alterations by which a ſcirrhus advances towards 
a cancer, follow ſucceſſively, and are here enumerated 
in that order in which they uſually follow each other. 
An ulcerated cancer, or even an occult one inclining 
to be ulcerated, is well enough known to every body; 
but when a ſcirrhus firſt gives ſigns that it is about to 
degenerate towards a cancer, the knowledge thereof 
ſeems to be ſometimes more difficult. This has been 
an obſervation made by Galen *, who in treating upon 
this diſorder ſays, at ubi magna quidem omnia ſunt, 
memo de appellatione ambigit, ſed nominant communi 
. afſenſu omnes ejuſmodi affetium cancrum. Incipientem 
latere plurimos, conſentaneum eſt, non ſecus quam 
e terra pullulantes ſtirpes; nam & he a bonis tantum 
agricolis cognoſcuntur. © But when all the ſymptoms 
are indeed violent, no one will heſitate 2 | 
< the appellation, but every one will with a general 
« conſent, name ſuch a diſorder a cancer. But it is 
< reaſonable to ſuppoſe that many of them as yet lie 


.< concealed in their beginning, in the fame manner 


< as plants ſprouting up from the earth; for before 
_ < theſe appear, they are not known to any body but 
< the good farmers.” But as a ſcirrhus ($. 392.) is 
defined a hard indolent tumour, the ſame name may 
be continued ſo long as there is no pain; but when a 
titillation or itching begins to ariſe, it is then about to 
degenerate from its inoffenſive ſtate ($. 488); nor can 
it as yet be properly denominated a cancer, into which 
however it will be converted in a little time. But al- 
though there may be ſome room to doubt with regard 
to the denomination of this diſorder, whilſt it remains 
as it were in a itate betwixt a ſcirrhus and a cancer, 
yet this can occaſion no error in the cure, ſince the 
ſame treatment is required both for an old ſcirrhus 
and an incipient cancer; namely an extirpation, or the 
uſe of ſuch remedies as are capable of removing the 
lately raiſed preſent ſymptoms, and prevent the future, 
Method. Med. Lib. XIV, cap. 9. Charter. Tom. X. pag. 379; | 
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ſo as to preſerve the incurable diſorder in the ſame 
| ſtate, and prevent it from degenerating into a worſe 


condition. Bur that a ſcirrhus 1s about to turn into a 
cancer is known from the following ſigns. i 
A titillation and itching.] This is more eſpecially a 
fign much to be ſuſpected in an old ſcirrhus, denot- 
ing that the nerves, diſperſed through its ſubſtance, 
are gently ſtretched or irritated : but the itching, be- 
ing ſoon followed with pain by the increaſed diſten- 
tion of the nerves threatening them with a- rupture, 
(ſee F. 220.) denotes that the ſcirrhus is now changed 
into a cancer. The danger of this ſymptom is the 


greater, inaſmuch as it compels the patient to ſcratch 


the itching part, even againſt his inclination ; by 
which means the malignity of the degenerating ſcir- 
rhus is increaſed ſince any external irritation is ſuffi- 
cient to convert a ſcirrhus into a cancer, as was ſaid 
before in the commentary on F. 495. And as the ig- 
norant common people have a general notion, that an 
itching in any diſeaſed part is a moſt certain ſign of 
an incipient healing, the patient is thence frequently 
rejoiced with falſe hopes, when at the ſame time the 
'very worſt of diſeaſes, namely a cancer, is threaten- 


ed. Thus I ſaw a moſt impudent mountebank con- 


gratulate an unhappy woman upon her feeling anitch- 


- ing, after he had applied a plaiſter made of very 


heating ingredients to an irreſolvable ſcirrhus in her 
breaſt, which in a few weeks after broke out into a 
moſt malignant ulcerated cancer, eating through the 


whole breaſts, and all the circumjacent parts in a mi- 


ſerable manner. But as all prudent ſurgeons and phy- 
ſicians unanimouſly agree to pronounce theſe diſorders 
incurable, the patient, however cautioned, is very apt 
to lend an ear to the vain boaſtings of theſe pretenders, 
who ſo impudently promiſe the cure which is ſo much 


deſired by the patient. | 


Heat and rednefs.] So long as a ſcirrhus remains 


innocent or benign, it has the ſame colour with the 


reſt of the adjacent ſkin, nor has it any greater * 
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and therefore the appearance of a heat and redneſs may 
with good reafon be feared. For it is a ſign that an 
Inflammation is then formed in the living veſſels, dif. 
perſed through the ſubſtance of a ſcirrhus, or at leaſt 
that an inflammation is ſeated in the integuments of a 
ſcirrhus and adjacent parts: ſince it is evident from 
What has been ſaid in the commentary on F. 382. that 
heart and redneſs are juftly enumerated among the ef- 
fecks of inflammation ; and ſince from an increaſe of 
heat and motion in the humours, a ſcirrhus turns into 
a cancer, as we obſerved in 5. 495. But the danger 


is ſtill more increaſed, inaſmuch as the heat diſpoſes 


Every thing to a greater putrefaction, ($. 84. numb. g.) 
and · we allo obſerved: in $. 8 5. tliat a putrefaction 
once formed occaſions the ſenſe of a troubleſome hear. 
The perception therefore of heat in a ſcirrhus, either 


denotes, that a putrefaction is alceady begun, or will 


ſoon follow, and is therefore always dangerous. 

A ſhobting, pricking, or burning pain.] This ſign, 
as we have often obſerved, diſtinguiſhes'a cancer even 
as yet occult from a ſcirrhus. At firſt pains are felt 
not continually but at intervals, and ſoon diſappearing, 
as if a moſt ſharp lancet was ſwiftly run through the 
ſcirrhus. But it frequently happens, that if the ſcir- 
rhus is not irritated by perverſe treatment, thoſe ſhoot- 
ig pains are not felt again for a long time, but the 
diſorder lies dormant for many years after. But when 
theſe ſhooting pains return every day, and do not ſo 
ſoon diſappear, thete is great danger that the occult 
cancer will in a little time become ulcerated. But of 
all pains that is the worſt which ſeems to the patient 
like actual fire burning within the ſcirrhus; for then 
the integuments of the occult cancer are gradually diſ- 
tracted by the increafing of its bulk, and are corrod- 
ed with a greater acrimony. ES Es 
A reddiſh, red, purple, blue, Iivid, or Black co- 
lour.] Various degrees of malignity are diſcovered in 
an occult cancer from the change of its colour, the 
leaſt degree of which malignity 1s denoted by a faint 


red, 
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red, and the worſt by a black, while the other change 8 
of colour denote the intermediate degrees. For a red. 
diſh colour denotes a ſlight inflammation, a tedneſs a 
more violent inflammation, but a purple the moſt 
violent of all, being as it were next to an incipient 
gangrene. But when the extenuated and eroded inte- 
guments begin to exhibit the colour of the ſubjacent 
cancer through them, there appears firſt a blue colour, 
inclining more to livid as the diforder increaſes; and 
when it is almoſt upon the point of breaking out into 
an ulcer, the cancer appears of a black colour through 
the yet thin ſkin by which it is confined, © * 
Extreme hardneſs, inequality, roughneſs, and a pro- 
tuberant point.] So long as an occult cancer does not 
manifeſt itſelf by breaking through its integuments, it 
always feels very hard like a ſtone y and the greater 


z, this hardneſs, ſo much the worſe are all the ſymp- 


toms. to be expected. But when the cancer is once 
ulcerated, the contained matter, protuberatingthrough . 
the eroded integuments, does not appear ſo hard. But 

in theſe caſes the ſurface of the tumour never appears 
equal, but always rough and knotty; while in that 


| part, where the integuments are moſt diſtracted or 


eroded, there ariſes a protuberant apex from the lefs 
reſiſtance in that part, which is a moſt certain ſign, 


that the cancer will be ſoon ulcerated; and afterwards 


it is uſual for the integuments to break by degrees in 
that apex, as if they were excoriated; and this point 
is generally that in which the cancer firſt breaks or 
ulcerates. SC Bl 1 Bag ELD DUES 
An increaſe of the tumour.] A benign ſeirrhus often 
continues for many years without any remarkable in- 
creaſe of its. bulk; but when it begins to be malig 
nant, it frequently enlarges to more than four times 
its bulk within the ſpace of a feu weeks: and then 
we know for certain, that it inclines to an ulcerated 
cancer, But this never appears more evidently than 
when an irreſolvable ſcirrhus, which has hicherto beers 
mant, is irritated by a perveſe treatment. | 
Vor, IV, OS » of The 
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I The adjacent blood veſſels ſwelling, Sc.] By this 
diſtention of the veins the cancer appears with a hor- 
rid aſpect, and from thence it is that this diſorder firſt 
derived its name, inaſmuch as the veins are extended 
from all ſides of the cancer, like the claws of the crab- 
fiſh, as was ſaid before in the commentary on F. 492. 
For while that tumour remains as yet confined within 
the integuments, yet increaſing in bulk, it compreſſes 
the adjacent veins, which therefore become turgid and 
diſtendeꝗ by the blood, which meets with the more 
difficult age through them, whence they become 
varicoſe. And while the thinneſt parts of the blood 
only are tranſmitted through the obſtructed veſſels, 
the remaining groſſer parts will appear almoſt of a 
black colour. But it is conſtantly obſerved, that the 
veins of the ſkin are diſtended very much by the 
Increaſe of any tumour. For inſtance in dropſies, 
and in women with child, the veins of the diſtended 
ſkin of the abdomen are very much enlarged, and 
rendered varicoſe. But as theſe varicoſe veins are 
generally flattened by the preſſure of the ſubjacent 
tumour, they appear ſtill larger than if they retained 
their natural round figure. But the veins alſo appear 
knotty from the inequality or rough ſurface of the 
cancer, by which the veins are compreſſed more in 
ſome parts than in others. But from the dark or 
black colour of theſe veins, the antient phyſicians laid 
the fault of the diſorder upon melancholy humours 
there accumulated : but it is evident enough from 
whence this proceeds by what has been ſaid before. 
By theſe figns an occult cancer, ſeated in any of 
the external parts of the body, may be well enough 
known; but when it is concealed in ſome of the more 
internal parts, the diſcovery of it is much more diffi- 
cult. But the nature of the part with the preceding 
figns of a ſcirrhus, joined: with a heat and pain after 
only a weight or ſenſe of heavineſs was formerly felt, 
may afford ſome light in theſe obſcure caſes. | 


Etius 
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Etius , deſcribing a cancer in the breaſt not yet 
ulcerated, enumerates all theſe ſigns, when he ſays, 
Cancro itaque non ulcerato in mamma exiſtente, tumor 
apparet ingens, ad tadtum renitens, inequalis, inftar fe- 
re ſævus, penitiſſime pertinaciter inſertus, radices longe 
lateque extendens, & venis circumſitis velut illigatus, quas 
circumcirca varicoſas habet, colore cinericius ad ruborem 
vergens, & aliquando ſublividus, & videntibus quidem 
nollis apparet, tangentibus autem duriſſimus eſt, ut viſui 
bac parte non fit credendum : dolorem autem inducit pun- 
gentem, late ſe extendentem, ut ſæpe per conſenſum glau- 
dularum malignas inflammationes ſub aliis excitet. Per- 
tingunt etiam dolores uſque ad claviculam & ſcapulas; 
&« In a cancer therefore of the breaſt, which is not 
e ulcerated, ' there appears a large tumour reſiſting 
« to the touch, unequal almoſt like ſuet, obſtinately 
fixed, extending its roots to a great depth and 
e breadth, and in a manner tied to the circumjacent 


e veins, which have their varices round them of an 


& 2ſh colour, inclining to red, and ſometimes inclin- 
« ing to livid, ſeeming to the ſpectators indeed ſoft, 
but to thoſe who touch it, it is extremely hard, inſo- 


* much that the fight is not to be truſted to in this 
part: but it occaſions a pricking pain largely ex- 


© tending itſelf, inſomuch that by conſent it often ex- 


_* cites malignant inflammations in the glands under 


* the arm-pits. The pains alſo extend themſelves to 
* the clayicles and ſcapulz,” „„ 


SE C T. ccccxcviit. 


XN ulcerated cancer is known from an be- 
cult cancer preceding (4.97), which is now 
opened ; for the ſkin is then denudated from the 
parts as it were by excoriation, and a thin ſhar 
ichor is expreſſed as if it tranſuded. F 


d Tetrabib. IV. Serm. 4s cap. 43. 
X 2 An 
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An ulcerated cancer differs from one not ulcerated, 


only in the corroſion of its integuments, which are 
broke open, and in its following after an occult can- 
cer, as we ſaid before at F. 494. whence it may be 
diſcovered; ſince it ſuppofes firſt an occult cancer 
which is afterwards broke open. But the integuments 
are never broke through at one and the ſame time, 
nor is there a conſiderable quantity of collected hu- 
mours diſcharged when the integuments break, as in 
an abſceſs, which being arrived to a maturity, breaks 
ſpontaneouſly : but the cuticle and ſkin are broke 
through gradually, as if it was by excoriation, and 
— uh of a thin ichor is expreſſed through the ex- 
tenuating integuments; and thus they are tore off in 
thin ſcales with .extreme pain, till at length the ſub- 
ſtance of the cancer is forced gradually. out of the 


aperture. But in what manner an ulcerated cancer 


paſſes through its various degrees of malignity, from 
the firſt time of its breaking until the death of the 
patient, is taught by the following aphoriſm. 


vis R. T. CRE 
EE progreſs of an ulcerated cancer is as 


follows; the ſound or living veſſels about 
the ſurface or edges of the hard cancer being diſ- 


tended and ſwelled into a tumour, and at length 


burſt open by the impulſe and attrition of the 
influent vital. juices, from hence follows a pu- 
trefaction, and thence a ſubtle, acrid, fœtid, and 
cadaverous ſanies or foul matter corroding theam- 
bient parts, and eating through thoſe which are 


adjacent, ſpreading the diſorder every way with 


deep malignant roots on all ſides into the adjacent 
parts, in which it takes firm hold: the lips ſwell 
and turn back in a frightful manner, an intolera- 
ble burning, pricking, or corroding pain is 
5 | % the 
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the colour is like aſhes, livid or black; and the 

diforder propagates. occult cancers into the other 
glands, and at length follow hæmorrhages, con- 

vulſions, a ſlow fever, a waſting of the Whole 
habit, the patient loſes his ſmelling, indolent cal - 
lofities ariſe in the ears, fainting fits ſucceed, and 
at length the patient, being waſted and worn out 
with theſe ſymptoms, yields to death itſelf. 


The ſound or wan veſſels about the margin of the 
cancer, Sc.] It was ſaid before at $. 497. that an in- 
creaſe of the tumour, with extreme hardneſs in a ſcir- 


rhus denoted it to be about to change into a cancer. 


The ſound or living véſſels therefore in the edges of 
the cancer, and even all round its ſurface, will ſuffer 
an attrition from it, and ſo will alſo thoſe veſſels, 
by which the vital juices are diſperſed through the 


| ſubſtance of a ſcirrhus, namely thoſe veſſels which 


yet remain pervious; for all theſe being compreſſed on 
every ſide by the hard cancerous tumour, to which 
they belong, will ſuffer from thence a continual preſ- 
ſure and attrition. The inflammation hence ariſing 
with its conſequences, an increaſed velocity of the hu- 
mours through the injured veſſels, will ſtill increaſe all 
theſe maladies. But from this continual attrition the 
veſſels will be burſt, and their contained humours 


will be extravaſated, whence they will putrefy in a lit- 


tle time. But here can be no hopes of a mild ſuppu- 
ration, by which a ſeparation may be procured if the 
dead and corrupted are ſeparated from the ſound or 
living parts. This will be evident to one who confi- 
ders what happens to a phlegmon tending to ſuppu- 
ration, and compares the ſame with the nature of a 
ſcirrhus and cancer thence following. For in an ab- 
ſceſs the ultimate and tender extremities of the ſmall - 
arterial veſſels, being ſtopped up with concreted and 
irreſolvable juices, are broke, or as it were cut off 
from their coheſion to the reſt of the veſſels, by the 

3 | impulſe 
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impulſe of the arterial humours urging on the back of 
the obſtructions : the open orifices of the veſſels, from 
whence the obſtructed ends were ſeparated, do then 
diſcharge healthy juices, which mixing together in a 
Cloſe and warm place, are in the ſpace of a few days 
time changed into good matter, which is diſcharged 
either ſpontaneouſly by a rupture, or by artificially 
opening the part. Thus nature conquering the diſor- 
der, as Galen * well expreſſes it, pus or matter is 
formed, (ſee the commentaries on F. 387 and 452.) 
and thus a humour in its own nature apt to putrefy is 
reduced to ſuch a change. For theſe extremities of the 
veſſels, together with the obſtructing and pervious 
Juices, abſorb as it were the ſound humours, and are 
by them diſſolved into uniform matter. But in a ſcir- 
rhus the congealed humour often continues for years 
before it degenerates into a cancer, and at the ſame 
time it is alſo lodged in ſuch parts, as can receive lit- 
tle or none of the impulſe or efficacy of the arterial 
humours circulating ; namely in the cavities of the 
glands or in the intricate ramous fabric into which the 
particular ſecerned humour is conveyed from the arte- 

rial blood. The obſtinacy therefore of the matter, 
and the weakneſs of the force of the vital humours in 
a a cancer, excludes all hopes of ever bringing the 
morbid matter to a laudable concoction, and therefore 
nothing but a malignant putrefaction can be expected. 
Galen d very well obſerves, that a putrefaction ariſes 
on two accounts; either from the weakneſs of the 
concoctive faculty, which is not capable of perform- 
ing a better change in putrefy ing eee, or elſe 
from the great malignity of the humours which can- 
not be conquered by the concoctive faculty though 
ſtrong: but both theſe cauſes concur in a cancer, for 
the efficacy of the vital blood and humours, upon 
which Galen's concoctive faculty depends, is here little 


d Ibidem. 
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or nothing, or at moſt but very weak; whereas the 
malignity of the matter to be overcome by this weak 
faculty is very great. They therefore delude the un- 
fortunate patient with falſe hopes, who aſſert, that the 
matter of a cancer may be reſolved and reduced into 

us by ſuppurating remedies, however boaſted or 
ecret they may be. But is it not poſſible for a can- 
cer to mortify, and then to ſeparate ſpontaneouſly 
from the living parts by a ſuppuration formed round 
its ſurface, as happens in a gangrene or ſphacelus? 
Certainly a. perſon who could do this would be very 


happy, and deſerve much from mankind. But that 


the hopes of effecting this are founded on little more 
than the ſhadow of a poſſibility, may appear from 
the great difficulties which oppoſe it. For the whole 


cancer is not dead, but receives vital humours through 


pervious veſſels, and alſo contains living nerves in the 
middle of the corrupted and diſeaſed part, and of 
this we are aſſured from the ſevere pain, and the con- 
tinual diſcharge of a great quantity of matter. But 
in a gangrene and ſphacelus the parts being quite dead, 
are inſenſible of pain, even though they are deſtroyed 


by the knife or by fire, and they pals into very dry 


cruſts or eſchars, as is evident in the hiſtories of thoſe 
diforders, which we before gave. In a cancer there- 
fore the dead and corrupted parts having as'yet living 

nerves and veſſels intermixed, excites by them thoſe 
woful calamities which we ſhall hereafter enumerate. 
Nor does this diſorder ſeem any way curable, unleſs 
thoſe dead or corrupted parts can be removed, or the 
interpoſed living veſſels deſtroyed without propagating 
the diſorder into the adjacent parts; for if this laſt 

could be done, namely if the part could be deprived . 
of all its vital influx and eflux of the humours, a 
gangrene or ſphacelus would then follow in the room 
of a cancer; and the part affected would indeed pe- 
riſh, but then the progreſs of the diſorder might be 


ſtopped, and a ſeparation made of the corrupted from 


ſound parts, In the ſmalleſt Cancers: the moſt 
5 Powerful 
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powerful cauſtics or even actual fire, deſtroying the 
diſorder at one and the ſame inſtant, have ſometimes 
made a cure in this manner. Thus the celebrated Boer- 
haave cured a certain divine of a {mall but malignant 
. tumour in the external noſe, by corroding the whole 
at one and the fame inſtant with very ſtrong oil of 
vitriol. For by that means is formed a dead cruſt, 
which, if ſo large as to contain the whole cancer, 
may be afterwards ſeparated from the living parts by 
a mild ſuppuration. Celſus has very well remarked 
this uſe of corroding medicines, in a paſſage which 
we quoted before upon another occaſion, in the com- 
mentary on F. 461. when he ſays, Sequitur enim ſub 
medicamentis erodentibus cruſta, qua, undique d viva 
carne diducta, trahit ſecum, quidquid corruptum erat; 
puruſque jam ſinus curari poteſt implentibus ; For a 
* cruſt follows under the corroding medicines, which, 
„being ſeparated on all ſides from the living fleſh, 
e takes with it all that is corrupted; and the ſinus, 
<* being now clean, may be cured with incarnatives.“ 

But it is impoſſible to deſtroy larger cancers inftanta- 
neouſly in this manner by the action of the ſtrongeſt 
corroſives, or even by actual fre itſelf, fo as to con- 
vert them wholly into a dead eſchar. But whatever 
part of the cancer remained not yet deſtroyed under 
this cruſt, would rage with ungovernable fury after- 
wards, though the part was ever ſo ſmall. Hence 
little good can be hoped from this method, except in 
the ſmalleſt cancers, which yet might be more ſafely 
extirpated by the knife. Whether a remedy was ever 
known capable of reſtraining the ſpreading putrefac- 
tion of a cancer, fo as to ſeparate it from the living 
and found parts, no one will pretend to ſay. We read 
in Herodotus , that Democedes, having cured the 
difficult luxation in the foot -of king Darius, which 
Was in vain attempted by the Ægyptian phyſicians, 
made allo a cure of an ulcer (95a) in the breaſt of 


© Lib. HI. pag. 211. 
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Atoſſa, daughter of the famous Cyrus, and wife to 
Darius, which ulcer breaking out afterwards, ſpread it- 
{elf ; which ſhe concealed through baſhfulneſs from 


Pemocedes as long as it continued ſmall, but when it 


grew worſe, ſhe made him acquainted with it. But 
there is no mention at all made in this cure either of the 
knife or cautery. Helmont * relates that a certain man 
cured every ſort of cancer, by ſprinkling on a powder 
which gave no pain, and at laſt healed the part with 


an incarnative emplaſter, But he adds, that this art 


died together with the perſon. Whatever truth there 
may be in theſe accounts, there is no ſuch remedy at 
reſent known, at leaſt to the beſt of my intelligence. 
Then a ſubtle, acrid, and fœtid ſanies, or foul mat- 
ter, &c.] The dead maſs in an ulcerated cancer ex- 
oſed to the air, is by that, with the heat of the ambient 
[ringer in a little time converted into ghorrid pu- 
trefaction, and diſſolved into a moſt ſtinking matter. 
But the living veſſels diſperſed through the ſubſtance 
of a cancer, convey new juices which are corrupted in 
a very ſhort time by being conveyed to thoſe parts 
which are already corrupted, The living nerves being 
extremely painful from their continual irritation by this 
acrid matter, do perhaps derive a larger quantity of a 
thin and acrid ſerum towards theſe parts : for it ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid in the commentaries on 


F. 163, that the tenſe nerves, tendons, or nervous 
membranes being injured but by a flight puncture, 


produce the worſt ſymptoms, and are frequently ac- _ 
companied with a profuſe diſcharge of a thin acrid 


ſerum. It is therefore very probable that this cauſe _ 


alſo concurs in an ulcerated cancer, fince there is often 
ſuch a large quantity of the thin ſerum diſcharged 
from that diforder. But the juices brought to a. cancer, 


ſeem to degenerate in the corrupt parts themſelves, 


where they acquire that malignant and corroding na- 


ture, though they were very mild before. For I have 


In Capitulo de Ideis morboſis, num. 38. pag. 4. 3 
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ſeen in women otherwiſe very healthy, that an ulcera- 
ted cancer has diſtilled ſuch a very ſharp matter, 
which therefore could not have pre- exiſted in the blood, 
but muſt have been generated in the diſeaſed part. 
The great acrimony of this matter diſcharged from an 
ulcerated cancer is not immediately acquired, but 
the malignity gradually increaſes every. day, as the 
putrefaction is increaſed. But we alſo ſee in other 
diſeaſes, that the fluids in the parts of the body, de- 
generating from their healthy diſpoſition, do alſo cor 
rupt the reſt of the healthy juices with which they mix. 
After the extirpation of a breaſt, for inſtance, a large 
wound remains, in which phyſicians and ſurgeons 
have frequently lamented, that ſo large a quantity of 
humours is derived thither, and converted into lauda- 
ble matter, that the whole body is thereby exhauſted 
and dried up with a true maraſmus. When the hu- 
mours ſtagnate in the cavity of a fiſtulous ulcer, they 
degenerate from their mild nature, and never form 
there a white and uniform matter, but a ſharp ichor or 
foul matter. When a fiſtulous ulcer for example re- 
mains after a caries in a bone, the nature of the mat- 
ter contained in its cavity will be ſtill more malignant. 
From all which it is evident that the putrid maſs of 
the cancer will convert the affluent humours into the 
like malignant nature, however healthy and mild they 
might naturally be of themſelves. This ſeems to have 
been the opinion of Helmont when he ſays, Sanics 
S pus non ſunt ulceris aut purtis excrementa, ut neque 
digeſtionis naturalis : ſed ſunt produtta ſeminum ſive radi- 
cum ulceris, &c. Dum in ulcere habitat proprius cor- 
ruptor, qui cruorem alimentarium vitiat, antequam digeri 
i aplus, &c. Sanies ergo & pus non ſunt excrementa 
reeris, ſed produtia corruptoris : ſuntque cruoris in 
noxiam - materiam depravati indicia, /igna, producta, 
effectus, froe fruftus. ** Matter and ſanies are neither 
<« excrements of the ulcer or diſeaſed part, nor of the 


© In Capitulo : Scabies & ulcera ſcholarum pag. e 
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« natural digeſtion; but they are the products of the 
« ſeeds or roots of the ulcer, &c. while in the ulcer 
« dwells the proper corrupter which vitiates the nutri- 
« tious blood, before it can be fit to digeſt into matter, 
« £9. Sanies therefore and matter are not excrements of 
« the ulcer, but the produce of that which corrupts 
« them; and they are the fruits, effects, produce, 


_ « ſigns, and marks of the bood being depraved into 


%a noxious matter.” He afterwards draws many 
conſequences from this opinion, and confirms the ſame 
with arguments; but what has been here cited from him 
is ſufficient to demonſtrate he was of opinion that the 
healthy humours derived to the ulcers, degenerated 
into the like malignant ſtate with thoſe which already 
ſtagnated in the bottom and lips of the ulcer. 

But that the ſanies or foul matter diſcharged from an 
ulcerated cancer, may acquire a dreadful acrimony, 
is evident from the moſt certain obſervations. I have 


ſeen the linnen which has been applied to a cancer, as 


much corroded with this matter, as if it had been 
touched with aqua fortis. Hence Aetius juſtly pro- 
nounces: At vero ulceratus cancer aſſiduo erodit & ad 


profundum perfodit, nec fiſti poteſt, & ſaniem emittit 


omni ferarum veneno deteriorem, copia & odore abomina- 


—<D 


bilem. But an ulcerated cancer continually corrodes, 


and eats deeply into the parts, nor can it be ſtopped, 
e though it as. a ſanies or foul matter worſe 
than the poiſon of venomous creatures, of an Abo- 
e minable i{mell and quantity.” No wonder then if 
this very ſnarp matter ſnould corrode and eat away all 
the adjacent parts. I cannot without horror recollect 


my ſelf to have ſeen an ulcerated cancer of the breaſt, 


which having eat through all the parts to the axilla, 
at length corroded the large veſſels themſelves, ſo that 
the patient was ſuddenly deſtroyed by a profuſe hæmor- 
rhage: Hildanus * teſtifies that in the ſpace of four 


t Tetrabibl. IV. Serm IV. cap. 43. ; 
8 Oblervat, Chirurg. Centur. 3. Obſery, 87, pag. 267. 
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months time an ulcerated cancereatthrough the whole 
breaſt and all the adjacent parts, even to the ſternum 
and arm-pits. And Vanderwiel * has alſo obſerved an 
opening corroded in the ſtomach to the ſize of one's 
fiſtfrom a cancerous tumour. The lobe of the liver 
incumbent on the ſtomach, as alſo the adjacent dia- 
phragm were likewiſe eroded. And we alſo read of a 
perforation in the diaphragm from a cancer in the 
pancreas, with a caries of the 285 dorſi, and a total 
corruption or putrefaction of the kidneys * : Many 
ſuch caſes are to be met with in the writers of obſer- 
yations. 

Spreading the diſorder every way, &c.] If an ul- 
cerated cancer is eat away by this acrid matter even to 
the ſound or living parts, as it thus in a manner deftroys 
itſelf, there may be ſome hopes of recovering the pa- 
tient from ſo great calamities ; but this terrible diſ- 
order converts all the adjacent parts into the like ma- 
lignant ſtate, firſt hardening them, and then eating 
them away by the ſpreading matter. But this happens 
not only in the circumference, but the integuments of 
the cancer being broke, it penetrates deeply, and ſends 
out its malignant roots, as they are called, by which 
it adheres firmly to the ſubjacent parts. For theſe in- 
durated branches of the ulcerated cancer uſually ſpread 
themſelves every way, and the ſmalleſt part of any one 
of them being left behind after the extirpation of the 
Cancer, will ſoon break out again, and renew the du- 
prder with equal rage. 

The lips ſwell and turn back in afrightful manner,] 
When a ſcirrhus begins to change into a cancer, we ob- 
ſerve an extreme hardneſs with an increaſe of the 
tumour, (ſee F. 497.) but ſo ſoon as the integuments 
are eroded in that prominent N ex, which uſually ap- 

ears in a malignant ſcirrhus, there is a paſſage given 
or the ſubſtance of the cancer reſiſted on all ſides, to 


8 —_— Rarior, Centur. poſt, part, 1, Obſery. 26, Tom. II. 
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expand or make its way through the opening, about 


the lips of which it is turned back, and increaſed into 
a a livid fungus, ſometunes almoſt of a black colour 


compoling the frightful lips of an ulcerated cancer. 
An intolerable burning, pricking, or corroding 
pain.] For the ſkin being as yet intire, is by de- 
grees broke by the ſwelling maſs of the cancer; 
whence extreme pain follows from the ſlow diſtraction 
and lacerationof the cutaneous nerves, continuing fora 
long time. Alſo the nerves diſperſed through the ſurface 
of the cancer remain ſenſible, and are every moment 
corroded by the ſharp acrid matter, which ſpreading 
through all the adjacent parts, eats. them away. There- 
fore from this continual diſtraction and ſlow eroſion of 
the nerves, the patient will be continually tormented 


with ſevere 2 almoſt without any intermiſſion. 


Hence therefore it is evident how much a cancer is 
more ſevere than a gangrene and ſphacelus, ſince in 
theſe laſt- diſorders, the parts being intirely deſtroyed 


by death, are not moleſted with any ſevere pains. 
A cineritious, hvid, or black colour.] When the 


fleſh of the moſt healthy animal is ſuſpended in a 
warm air, its red colour is ſoon changed into a pale 
aſh, and from thence it inclines to livid as the \putres 
faction begins, and at length becomes quite black, 


when it is diſſolved into a pens maſs. The ſame 
changes of colour are alla o 


ſerved in the ſoft parts of 
the human body, affected with a gangrene or ſphacelus. 


Since therefore in an ulcerated cancer the greateſt par 


of it is mortified, and a putrefaction induced by the 
heat of the adjacent parts, and free acceſs of the air, 
it is thence evident how the colour comes to be thus 


changed according to the degree of corruption. And 


hence an aſh colour appears to be 1cls malignant than 
a livid; and that a black colour is the worſt of all, 
ſince it denotes the greateſt degree of putrefaction. 

Communicating occult cancers to the other glands. ] 
It appears from practical obſervations, that . 
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ſome glands are diſordered, others are likewiſe affect. 
ed even in very diſtant parts. Thus we obſerved in 
the hiſtory of ſcirrhous tumours, that when the glands 
of the neck were ſcrophulous, thoſe of the meſentery 
were hkewiſe uſually affected in the ſame manner; 
whence theſe may be juſtly called communicating 
glands. In an old ſcirrhus, and eſpecially in a cancer 
of the breaſts, the ſubaxillary ones are almoſt con- 
ſtantly indurated and ſwelled, fo that by degrees they 
degenerate into occult cancers. \__ 
Hæmorrhages.] Namely, when the blood veſſels 
_ diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the cancer, are diſ. 
ſolved, or when the! arterial trunks are corroded 
by the ſpreading diſorder deſtroying all the adjacent 
parts ; thus a fatal hemorrhage has been frequently ob- 
ſerved to happen' in a ſhort ſpace, when the axillary 
artery, or ſome of its moſt conſiderable branches have 
been corroded by a ſpreading cancer of the breaſts. 
But it is extremely difficult to ſuppreſs ſuch a profuſion 
of blood, ſince a cancer is uſually irritated and ren- 
dered much worſe by any compreſſure or the applica- 
tion of ſtyptic and acridliquors. Butaprofuſe hæmor- 
rhage not only ariſes from the large adjacent veſſels, 
but alſo the veſſels themſelves diſperſed through the 
ſubſtanceof the cancer, are ſometimes ſo much dilated, 
that even a diviſion of them muſt be attended with 
great danger, though the ſame veſſels were in their 
healthy ſtate but very ſmall. In that terrible cancer 
of the eye which we mentioned from the obſervations 
of Hildanus, in the commentaries on F. 495. there 
was diſcharged ſeventy ounces of blood in two days 
time by a rupture of the dilated veſſels : and although 
the patient was much weakened by ſo conſiderable a 
loſs of blood, yet upon taking off the bandage next 
day the blood ſtarted out with more violence than be- 
fore. It ſometimes happens that women who are paſt 
child-bearing are aMicted with a continual fixed pain 
about the pubes, hips, and loins, after all the ſigns of 
a ſcirrhus in the uterus have preceded ; and a Ro 
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ichor is diſcharged from the pudenda: and in that caſe 


there frequently follows a moſt profuſe bleeding from 


the uterus, by which the patient being much weaken- 
ed, is for a time relieved, until her ſtrength being re- 
covered, all the ſame maladies return. In that caſe. 
the ſame cancerous diſpoſition ſeems to take place in 
the uterus, which we obſerved before to have corroded 
the dilated veſſels. 1 | 
Convulſions.] Which uſually denote either too 
great a profuſion: or loſs of blood to have preceded, 
or elſe they follow from an irritation of the nerves and 
intollerable pain. See F. 226, and 232. "pi 
Slow fever.] Ariſing from the continual watchings 
and intenſe pain, with which the patient is moleſted, 
And beſides theſe the acrid or putrid ſanies which al- 
ways covers the ſurface of the cancer, will be abſorbed 
or inſinuate itſelf through the mouths of the corroded 
veins, ſo as to infect the whole maſs of blood with 
a putrid diſpoſition ; and from hence a cancer is 
reckoned among the particular cauſes of fevers, as 
may be ſeen at F. 586. numb. 5. Even if mild and 
laudable matter is too long confined in an abſceſs by 
entering the veins, it may very much diſturb the whole 
habit, (ſee $. 406.) and much more will the abſorption _ 
of the putrid or cancerous matter produce the ſame 
diſturbance. 5 | 9 
A waſting of the whole habit.] How much con- 
tinual pains and cares of the mind are capable of ex- 
tenuating the body, we are taught by daily obſerva- 
tions. Since therefore patients afflicted with this diſ- 
order are continually tormented with pains, and 
alarmed at their foreſight of the worſt conſequences, 
it is no wonder that they ſhould waſte away. And 
beſides this there is alſo a large quantity of the Juices 


exhauſted from the body, while the ulcerated cancer 
- continually diſcharged an acrimonious matter; and in 


the meantime the body is preyed upon by a hectic fever 
with continual watchings; and thoſe functions which 
ſerve to reſtore the loſt parts by preparing laudable 
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Juices from the indigeſted aliments, are alſo at the ſame 
time depraved. | | 
Loſs wo ſmell, with indolent calloſities in the ears. 
An ulcerated cancer uſually diffuſes an intolerable 
ſtench, which the by- ſtanders are not capable of ſup- 
rting ; but in the mean time the patient is obliged to 
15 Gor it day and night, from whence at length all the 
ſenſe of ſmell is Fa Hippocrates enumerates 
this ſign among the ſymptoms of a cancer, when. he 
ſays, Igſæque toto corpore extenuate ſunt, nares ficca & 
obdufie, neque elevantur; ſpiritus eſt imminutus, & 
nibil odorantur : in auribus dolor quidem nullus, ſed in. 
terdum callus e, * And theſe patients are exte- 
<« nuated throughout the whole body; the noſtrils are 
* dry and hollow, nor can they. be dilated; the re- 
s ſpiration 1s diminiſhed _ they ſmell nothing; 
Ws in the ears there is indeed no pain, but ſometimes : 
ce callus ariſes in them.” I have frequently obſerved 
a loſs of ſmelling in thoſe afflicted with a cancer, but 
I never yet could meet with indolent calloſities in the 
ears. Perhaps they may be incipient ſcirrhi of the 
follicles ſeated in the meatus anditorius. 
Faintings, &c. 4 Either from the patient's ſtrength 
being exhauſted, by hzmorrhage, pains, watchings, 
or a fever. And at length, — lu ering the greateſt 
miſeries for a long time, death itſelf, which has been 
ſo often wiſhed for, puts a period to all theſe direful 
maladies and torments, 
From all that has been ſaid before it is 83 how 
| deplorable a diſorder a cancer is, if it cannot be re- 
moved, as alſo how terrible its effects are, if it rages 
with incorrigible fury in the internal parts of the body: 
in which laſt caſe the only comfort to the patient 1s, 
that by corroding the vilcera, it ſooner kills them; 
whereas when the diſorder is rooted in the external 
parts, it gradually corrodes them for whole months, 
or even years together. And it is alſo apparent with 
how much care a ſcirrhus ought to be treated, ſince it 
is the n rudiments of an incipient cancer, 8 
4 at 
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that it ought to be immediately extirpated, when there 
are no hopes of procuring a reſolution, although it may 
ſeem innocent, and deceive the patient by its in- 
dolence. : 11 | ES 


SEC: F- + 1h 


N people of a good habit, an occult dormiant 

cancer is eaſily ſupportable, but if it is pro- 

voked, or put into motion, we may foretel the 
raging evils before-mentioned (499.) \ 


In the prognoſis therefore of this diſorder, all the 
bad ſymptoms before enumerated may be feared; (that 
is, in an ulcerated cancer) for ſo long as it remains 
yet latent or occult, confined within its integuments, 


o long it may be ſupportable, provided it is jet alone, 


and not irritated by the application of remedies which 
increaſe the motion of the humours through the veſſels 
in the ſubſtance of the cancer itſelf; for by ſuch means 
it will ſoon break out and rage. This has been very 


vell obſerved by Celſus , who ſeems to have almoſt 
deſpaired of curing a cancer; and therefore he recom- 


mends only a palliative cure, when he ſays, Negue 
ulli unquam medicina profuit: ſed aduſta protinus concitata 
ſunt, & increverunt, donec occiderent. Exciſa etiam, 
poſt inductam cicatricem, tamen reverterunt, & cauſam 
mortis attulerunt : Cum interim plerique nullam vim ad- 
hibendo,. qua tollere id malum tentent; ſed imponendo 
tantum lenia medicamenta, que quaſi blandiantur, quo 


minus ad ultimam ſenettutem perveniant, non prohibean- 


tur. Nor was ever medicine found ſerviceable to a 
cancer, but if they were cauterized, they imme. 
* diately raged and increaſed, till they killed the 
patient. Even if they have been extir pat ed, yet 
© they returned again after the part has been healed or 


A Corn. Celſi Medic. Lid. v. cap. 27. pag. 318. | mo 
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« cicatrized, and occaſioned the death of the patient: 
c whereas in the mean time moſt of thoſe who uſe no 
« force or violent remedy, by which this diforder is 
<« attempted to be removed, but only apply lenient 
© medicines, which ſeem in a manner to nouriſh the 
« diforder, it is by that means rather rendered ſup- 
ee portable even to old age.” We are taught by prac- 
tical obſervations, that occult cancers have continued 
for many years in the body without any notable injury. 
Tulpius relates that a woman ſuſtained a hard and 
unequal cancer for above five and twenty years without 
any ulcer or other malady. But when ſhe was afMlid- 
ed or grieved at the bad fortune of her huſband, the 
as yet filent malady awaked into an itching and pain, 
and by the application of cauſtic remedies through the 
advice of ſome quack, it ſoon degenerated into an 
ulcerated cancer. Fs Fs OY. 
HFildanus © has obſerved in the city of Lauſanne, a 
cancerous tumour as large as a hen's egg, which had 
for many years grown about the left nipple. By the 
advice of ſome phyſician emplaſtrum de mufilagini- 
bus de melliloto and. the like were applied in order by 
degrees to ſoften the tumour. But toon after the ap- 
plication of theſe, a pain and inflammation followed, 
which occaſioned him to remove thoſe plaiſters, and 
apply coolers, by which the fymptoms were quieted. 
Atterwards the ſame plaiſters were applied again, but 
with the like ill ſucceſs, and therefore they were at- 
terwards rejected, and the patient ſurvived a long 
time. In theſe caſes therefore appears the truth of that 
aphoriſm of Hippocrates alledged in the commentary 
to F. 490. numb. 1. namely, that it is better not to 
cure thoſe who have occult cancers ; becauſe they 
ſooner periſh. by the cure or treatment; whereas they 
ſurvive a longer time if let alone. The truth of which 
axiom Hildanus proves by many inſtances *. 
o Obſerv. Medic. Lib. I. cap. 47. pag. go. | 
Obſerv. Chirurg. Cent. I. Obfery, E 70. 
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But it cannot be expected that an occult cancer will 
always lie dormant, unleſs the patient be of a good 
habit, that is, unleſs the blood and other hymours 
have a mild balſamic diſpoſition, like that which is al- 
ways preſent in the moſt healthy people. For if any 
conſiderable 2 predominates, by which the 
r 


humours degenerate from their natural ſtate into 4 
greater acrimony; as we obſerve in a ſharp ſeurvy, and 
in a bilious, hot or an atrabiliary habit, in that caſe an 
occult cancer will ſoon become ulcerated; as was ſaid 
before in the commentaries on 5. 495. f 


S E. C T. D 


A Small incipient moveable or looſe cdncet 


K ſeated in a convenient part, and not ad- 


hering to any large veſſels, ariſing from an exter- 


nal cauſe in a young and healthy | ody, an d being 
the only one throughout the whole habit, is to be 


immediately extirpated by the knife, or elſe out 


Although from what has been faid before; it ap- 
yy that occult cancers may fometimes lie dormant 
or a conſiderable time, yet as we obſerved of a ſcir- 


thus in the commentary on $: 489. there will be con- 


tinual danger of its degenerating into a worſe diforder, 


and this danger will be much greatef in a latent cancer: 
And therefore it may be taken as a general rule in 
practice that every cancet ought to be extirpated, if it 
can be done without deſtroying the patient; and with- 
out danger of its returning. For although Celſus 
writes that medicine was never of ſervice in a cancer, 
yet we are taught by innumerable obſervations, that it 
may be ſafely and happily very oftenextirpated from the 
body. But as we ſaid before, he has given us a con- 
* Lib, V. cap. 27. pag: 318. N ö 
ee Fut 
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fuſed and obſcure deſcription of it; and if we alſo con- 


ſider what he orders in the cure of a cancer, the rea 


ſon will be very apparent why he unhappily ſucceed 
ed; for he would have cauſtic medicines immediately 
applied, and if the diſorder abated and its ſymptoms 
lefiened, he ſays that then the cure may be carried on 
by the knife and cautery. But it is evident enough that 
by this method, the cancer will be firſt much irritated, 
before advancing to the extirpation of it. If now 
we alſo conſider what has been ſaid by the other antient 
phyſicians concerning the removal of a cancer, the 
reaſon will be ſtill more evident why the worſt conſe- 

quences muſt neceſſarily follow from their practice. 
Thus we read in Zgineta *, that ſome deſtroy all 
the vitiated parts with cauteries, and chat others ex- 
tirpating the whole breaſt afterwards cauterize; but he 
adds that Galen recommends only amputation, by 
which the whole cancer may be cut off without leaving 
any root behind. Aetius * deſcribing the operation for 
a cancer to Leonidas ſays, that the cancer ought to be 
inciſed above the ſound part of the breaſt, and the 
inciſed part to be burnt with cauteries, till a cruſt be- 
ing formed, ſuppreſſes the hæmorrhage; and after this 


an inciſion 1s to be again made and the cauterization 
repeated; and thus is the operation to be continued 


by alternately cutting and burning, till the whole 
cancer is conſumed. And then after the amputation 
has been thus compleated, all the parts ought to be 
again cauterized till they are dry; and he adds that 
the firſt cauterizations are made to ſtop the blood, and 


the latter to deſtroy all the relicks of the diſeaſe. But 


he obſerves. that ſcirrhi may be removed only by in- 


ciſion: for he believed that in extirpating theſe there 
was no danger of a hæmorrhage, and therefore no 
nceceſſity for cauterization. But how dangerous ſuch 
a cruel method of curing a cancer muſt be, is evident 


Lib. VI. cap. 45. pag. 88. | 
E Tetrabib. IV. Serm. IV. cap. 45, & 46. pag. 981. 
g „„ enough; 
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enough; and even in the next aphoriſm it will appear 
that convulſions are to be feared at that time when the 
ulcer is cleanſed. But when a cancer is removed only 


by inciſion after the common method of the modern 


ſurgeons, the operation does not ſeem to be dangerous, 
provided the diſorder is attended with the following 


_ circumſtances. * | 


Small.] For when the cancer 1s large, the operation 


will be more hazardous, and the wound greater, whence 


the cure muſt conſequently be rendered difficult : for 
frequently a great quantity of matter being daily diſ- 
charged, the patient's body will be exhauſted and 
waſted with a true maraſmus; or elſe from the matter 


being left too long upon the ſurface of ſo large a wound 


and abſorbed'or ſent into blood, 2 often a puru- 
lent cacochymy will follow to the deſtruction of the 
ann.” VF £ | 
: Incipient.] For the more inveterate the diſorder, the 
event of the operation mult be (ceteris paribus) leſs 
happy; ſinee in that caſe there may be ſometimes 
danger that ſome of the malignant roots of the cancer 
will remain fixed in the ſubjacent partss2s. 
Looſe or mbveable.] For unleſs the whole cancer can 
be removed at one and the ſame time, the ſmalleſt re- 
licks will ſprout out more malignant than at firſt; but 
if the cancer is already rooted into the ſubjacent parts, 
it will be impoſſible totally to remove it, But in what 
manner it may be known whether a cancer is free from 
adheſions, was ſaid before in the commentaries on F, 
490. numb. 2. „ | 
Seated in a convenient part and not adhering to 
any of the large veſſels.] And of theſe we alſo treat- 


eld in the place laſt cited, as alſo in the third number 


under the ſame aphoriſm : and in the ſame places it 
was alſo demonſtrated how much might be expected 


from the dexterity of a ſkilful and intrepid ſurgeon, 


even in the moſt dangerous caſes. For it was there de- 

monſtrated that ſcirrhous parotide, ſubmaxillary and 

ſubaxillary glands, which lie near adjacent large blood 
„ oe T4 veſſels, 
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veſſels ſo much to be feared, were yet happily extirpated 
with che deſired ſucceſs by a prudent uſe of the Enife. 
But doubtleſs the worſt conſequences are to be feared, 
when the cancer adheres to large veſſels; and yet even 
in ſuch acaic it ſeems better to try a doubtful remedy, 
provided there are but ſome hopes of freeing the pa- 
tient from the worſt of all diſorders, a cancer, 
Arifing from an external cauſe in a young and 
healthy Perſon.] For when a ſcirrhus proceeds from a 
latent indiſpoſition of the juices, aa a cancer ariſes 
from that ſcirrhus, there is great danger that after the 
extirpation, the ſame cauſe continuing, would renew 
the diſorder elſewhere. But when for example a can- 
cer ariſes from a contuſion of the breaſts, there will 
be no ſuch danger of the diſorder returning. But 
ſince the healing of the wound left after the extirpa- 
tion requires a good ſtate of health, it is ſufficiently 
evident how much greater hopes there will be of a 
cure happily ſucceeding, when the operation is per- 
formed in a young and healthy perſon: for in women 
after child- bearing, the habit naturally inclines to fa- 
vour the production of a ſcirrhus and cancer (ſee 
$. 485. and 495.) as alſo does an atrabiliary tempera- 
ture. 
Being the only one in the whole body.] While we 
are taught by obſervations, that after a cancer has been 
removed, if a ſcirrhus, though ſmall, remains in any 
other part of the body, it would in a little time in- 
creaſe and change into a cancer, It ought therefore 


— - . 


to be carefully obſeryed, whether apy thing of a la- 
tent ſcirrhus can be diſcovered in any other of the 
glandular parts of the body. For ſince it was made 
evident in the hiſtory of a ſcirrhus, that the like diſ- 
orders might be alſo ſeated in the internal parts of 
the body, equal attention ought to be given to diſco- 
ver, whether any ſigns denote, that the internal parts 
are affected with a 2 or cancer. Thus in thoſe 


who have almoſt all the glands of their neck ſcrophu- 
lous, there is generally the like diſorder ſeated alſo , 
V4 | IKE CLIO 2 
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the glands of the meſentery. But ſince there is a 
wonderful conſent or communication betwixt the ute- 
rus and the breaſts, it _— to be carefully obſerved 
before the extirpation of a cancerous breaſt is under- 
taken, whether any thing of the like diſorder ought 


to be ſuſpected in the uterus. For if the patient feels 


an unuſual weight about the hips or hypogaſtrium, or 
a troubleſome pain invading the ſame parts, with the 


return at intervals of a profuſe hæmorrhage from the 


uterus; or if ſomething of an acrid ſanies diſtils from 


the vagina, Sc. there is great danger that a worſe 


diſorder will break out in the uterus, even though the 


extirpation of the breaſt has been happily performed. 


S EC T. DI. 


A LL ſuch medicines ought therefore to be 
4%. avoided in the cure of a cancer, as are ei- 
ther emollient, emplaſtic, ſuppurative, acrid, ex- 
coriating bliſtering, or cauſtic ; for the applica» 
tion of theſe render the cancer ulcerated. 


Many fatal events have ſufficiently taught us, that 
a cancer, inſtead of being cured by the application 
of ſuch remedies, has been always irritated and ren- 
dered more malignant; and therefore all prudent ſur- 


geons and phyſicians unanimouſly agree in prohibit- 
ing the uſe of ſuch things. All emollient, emplaſ- 


tic and ſuppurative remedies put the ungovernable 
matter of the cancer into motion, and diſpoſe it to the 
worſt putrefaction, but are never able to bring it to 
ſuppuration. Acrid and excoriating ſubſtances with 
veſicatories and actual or potential cauteries diſſolve 


the integuments of the occult cancer, and ſoon reduce 


it to an open or ulcerated ſtate. See what has been 
ſaid concerning the pernicious uſe of the like remedies 
in the commentaries on $. 490. numb. 3. and 495. 
It may be ſufficient for us to produce one inſtance 

"4 - | from 
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from Parey to confirm what has been here ſaid. A 
noble virgin, who attended upon the queen dowager 
of France, had a tumour in her left breaſt equal to 
the ſize of a nut, the malignity of which was ſuffi— 
ciently apparent from the ſhooting pains. Parey 


Judged that a palliative cure only was proper, to 


which opinion the expert phyſician, who was conſult. 


ed alſo, gave his aſſent. ' After the diſorder had con- 


rinued in the ſame ſtate for about two months, the pa- 
tient being more out of temper conſulted another 
phyſician, who audaciouſly promiſed an entire cure, 
although he was told that the diſorder had been 
judged by others to be incurable. He applied heat. 
ing and emollient remedies to the tumour, from 
whence the breaſt ſwelled greatly in a little time with 
moſt ſevere pain and violent inflammation, till at 
length the tumour broke, and at the ſame time a pro- 
fuſe hemorrhage followed, which the phyſician en- 
deavouring to ſuppreſs by the application of cauſtic 


powders,” all the ſymptoms were in the mean time 


much irritated, and the patient ſoon after expired. 
How unhappy mult be the perſon, who reflects, that 
he has knowingly with the like raſhneſs precipitated 
the patient into the like dangers, upon the brink of 
which he ſtands ! ps 


SECT. DIL. 


Large old or adhering cancer, ſeated in a 
* > part unfit for extirpation, incumbent on or 


adhering to large veſſels, and ariſing from an in- 
ternal cauſe in an old cacochymical patient, in- 


clined to breed cancers or having already other 
cancers in different parts of the ſame body; un- 
der theſe conditions the cancer ought not to be 


* Livre, VII. Chap. 31. p. 182. 


touched, 


” 
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touched, either by the knife (501, ) or by medi- 


-- 


cines (50 2.) 


In this aphoriſm are enumerated all thoſe ſigns, by 
which the extirpation of a cancer is prohibited; and 
which are directly oppoſite to thoſe before enumerated 
at F. 501. and which may be eaſily underſtood from 
what has been there ſaid. But a ſerious conſideration 
of all the circumſtances is neceſſary in thoſe caſes, 
where the extirpation of a cancer is meditated; for if 
a cancer is left, which is capable of being extirpated, 
the good of the patient is very badly conſulted ; and 


if a cancer is extirpated, which ought to be let alone, 


all the diſorders will be increaſed, and the unfortunate 
patient tormented with a ſevere operation to no pur- 
poſe. When therefore the diſorder is much to be 
teared, either from its immenſe bulk or long conti- 


- nuance, or elſe from its adhering to the adjacent parts, 


there is ſcarce any reaſon to expect ſucceſs from the 
operation; and it is ſufficiently evident, that the ope- 
ration itſelf muſt be quite impracticable, unleſs a free 
acceſs can be admitted to the hands and inſtruments 


of the ſurgeon. But when the vicinity of large veſ- 


ſels demonſtrates, that this operation will be dange- 
rous, it ought not to be attempted, unleſs the ſurgeon 
is aſſured he can be able to ſuppreſs the hemorrhage, 
either by ligature or ſome other method. But it is 


evident from what has been ſaid in the commentary 


on $. 501. that a cancer ariſing from internal cauſes 
can hardly ever be extirpated with hopes of ſucceſs, 


and this more eſpecially if the old age or conſiderable 


indiſpoſition of the patients juices, denote that it will 
be difficult to heal the wound left after the operation. 
For as it was obſerved in the hiſtory of wounds, the 
reſtitution of the loſt ſubſtance, and. the union of the 
divided parts, require healthy humours to be convey- 
td with a due force and in a due quantity through 
healthy veſſels. But when there are ſeveral ſcirrhi or 
occult cancers in parts remote from each other, we 
. = know 
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know that the body is diſpoſed to generate cancers, 
and that therefore the extirpation will be uſeleſs for 
removing a diſorder, which appears to be ſprouting 
up in other parts, which will in a ſhorttime be changed 
into the like malignity. In the mean time it muſt be 
confeſſed, that ſometimes a cancer may be extirpated 
by prudent advice, even though there are ſome ſigns, 
which would incline one to think, that the operation 
muſt be either dangerous or uſeleſs. For the ſeverity 
of this diſtemper is ſuch as renders a doubtful remedy 
preferable to ſo certain and horrid a fate, provided 
there are but the leaſt proſpects of ſucceſs; or at leaſt 
if the diſorder can only be deferred for a conſiderable 
time after the extirpation has been made, and the like 
diſorder prevented from appearing in other parts. But 
all theſe dangers ought to be propoſed to the patient, 
and his friends, that they may not be ignorant of the 
bad conſequences to be feared, nor ſeem to have been 
deceived by the phyſician. Thus it was ſaid in the 
hiſtory of a ſcirrhus, that ſometimes the extirpation 
of them was happily performed, even though the ope- 
ration was extremely dangerous from the vicinity of 
the large veſſels. Hildanus extirpated a breaſt, al- 
though there were ſeveral ſmall ſcirrhi in the axilla of 
the tame fide, which he alſo removed at the ſame 
time, as we are told in his obſervations. It is the 
part of an honeſt phyſician to adviſe the patient to 
nothing but what he would chuſe to have done to his 
* own body, if it was afflicted with the like diforder, 
When therefore from duly conſidering every thing, it 
that the extirpation of a cancer is impractica- 
He, or will be quite uſeleſs, nothing more can be done 
than to retain the incurable diſorder in the ſame condi- 
tion, and to mitigate the {ymptoms, But in what 
manner or by what remedies this may be performed, 
will be declared in the aphoriſms following. 


SECT. 


the ſubſtance of the tongue. 
cer can be extirpated together with its roots, the fame 
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8 E C 1. DIV. 


F. O R unleſs the cancer can be extirpated en- 
tirely, both with its roots and ſeeds it will 


be exaſperated, and return to the more internal 
parts, ſo as to produce other cancers, or increaſe 


thoſe which are already formed. 


That i is called the root of a cancer, by which it ad- 
heres to the circumjacent parts, and as it were diſperſes 
itſelf through them. For it was obſerved beſore at 
9 499 · that an ulcerated cancer ſent out ſuch malig- 
nant roots on all ſides into the adjacent parts, by 
which it firmly adhered. The name of roots is not 
improperly given to theſe ſpreading parts of the can- 
cer, becauſe after it has been extirpated, it ſprouts up 
again from thoſe roots, if any of them are left. Hil- 
danus * relates, that when he examined a ſcirrhous tu- 
mous of the tongue by the touch, he obſerved branches 
like large threads diſperſed from the ſcirrhus through 
' Unleſs therefore a can- 


diforder will grow up again in a little time. Ruyſch * 
relates an audacious method of cure in this manner, 

in which after incifion the part was cauterized with a 
red hot iron to deſtroy entirely the roots of the can- 
cer. An old woman had for a long time a malig- 
nant and hard tumour in her tongue, and after ſhe had 

had it ſeveral times cut out, it returned again ; in this 
caſe it was concluded by the advice of the celebrated 


| Ruyſch, that there was no other remedy remaining 


than to extirpate the returning diſorder, and then tõ 
cauterize the parts with a hot iron. The courageous 
old woman readily ſubmitted to this ſevere operation, 


2 Centur 4 Obſerv. 84. pag. 264. 
> Obſervat, Anat. Chirurg. ne 76. pag. 70. 


and 


4. > 
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and boldly ſuſtained it, hardly ſo much as crying in 
the midſt of theſe torments, even though the caute- 
ries were applied very hot, and ſeveral times repeated. 
After the eſchars were ſeparated, the part was ſoon 
brought to cicatrize and heal, and ſhe afterwards ſur. 
vived a long time in health. i 5 


But the ſeeds of a cancer are properly thoſe cauſes 


which laid the firſt rudiments of the diſorder; whe- 
ther that was a ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual or hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, an atrabiliary temperature, a ſorrow- 
ful life, or hereditary diſpoſition,” t. from whence 
a ſcirrhus might firſt ariſe and afterwards degenerate 
into a cancer; for unleſs theſe cauſes can be corrected, 
in-vain will the cancer be extirpated, ſince the ſame 
cauſes remaining may give juſt reaſon. to ſuſpect, that 
the like diſorder will break out in other parts or even 
perhaps lay the rudiments of a ſcirrhus in ſome of the 


internal parts. But if under theſe circumſtances there 


are ſcirrhi in other parts, after the cancer is removed 


they will be ſoon increaſed, and degenerate into the 


ke malignity, as we are aſſured from numberleſs ob- 
ſervations. Tulpws © obſerves in the dead body of a 
girl, who was ſuffocated by ſcirrhous ſtrumæ of the 
neck in the public hoſpital, that under each ſtruma 
wire concealed other {till ſmaller, not ſingle, but ſe- 
veral lying near together in the ſame place much in the 
ſhape of the ſeeds of lupines. But the latent ieeds of 
theſe ſtrumæ were diſpoſed in ſuch order, that the lar- 


ger lay always over the ſmaller, and they graduall7 
decreaſed in bulk inward, till at length they were 


hardly equal to the ſize of ſeſamum ſeed. 
4. Obſervat. Med. Lib. I. cap. 46. page. i 


% 
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SE C T. DV. 


HE cauſe of the cancer ought to be remo- 
ved together with it, or rather hs the 
cancer is extirpated. 
But unleſs the cancer can be entirely extirpat 
ed, it ought rather to be let alone. 
But a cancer of the uterus, fauces, palate, arm- 
pits, and groins is incurable ; and a Cancer of the 


lips! is very difficult to cure. 


The cauſe of the cancer, 22 ] The reaſon 97 
which is evident from what was ſaid under the preced- 
ing aphoriſm. But it muſt be certainly the beſt me. 
thod, provided the raging diſorder will admit of any 
delay to remove firſt the cauſe of the cancer b ſuita- 
ble means, before the extirpation 1s Pd TR 

Unleſs the cancer can be entirely extirpated.] Fot 
certain it is, that the remains of the extirpated cancer 
however ſmall, will in a ſhort time grow to as large 
or even a greater bulk and malignity. A remarkable 
inſtance of this was ſeen in a certain lady by the ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave, whoſe cancerous breaſt was extir- 
parted by a very expert ſurgeon, and after the opera- 
tion was performed, there appeared an aſh-coloured 
ſpot hardly equal to the ſize of one's finger nail in 
the midſt of the wound; and as this penetrated into 


the pectoral muſcle itſelf, the ſurgeon durſt not cut 


down to its bottom, hoping that he might be able to 
remove it by cauſtics. The cure of the wound wert 
forward happily enough, and when almoſt the whole 
ſurface of it was cicatrized, the aſh-coloured ſpot in 


the midſt began to increaſe in bulk, and expand into a 


fungous maſs, which raging with the greateſt malig- 


_ nity, eat through all the adjacent parts, till at length 


it deſtroyed the unfortunate patient. In another caſe 
of the like nature, the ſurgeon, being more audacious, 


extirpated 


2 Of aCAnceR. Se. 50g; 
extirpated the remaining root of the cancer, together 
with part of the living fleſh of the pectoral muſcle; 
and when every thing ſeemed to be in a fair way, on 
the fourteenth day after the extirpation, the patient's 
Jaws began to be clinched, and were at length prefſed 
ſo cloſe together by the convulſive cramp of the muſ. 
cles, that they could by no force be opened, and the 
patient expired in that ſpecies of convulſions, called 
tetanos, in which all the muſcles were rigid, notwith- 
ſtanding the efficacy of the beſt remedies uſed to no 
purpoſe. From theſe caſes it is evident how carefully 
it ought to be firſt examined, whether the cancer is on 
all ſides free from adhering to any of the adjacent parts. 

But in ſome parts of the body cancers which thus 
ariſe, are either extremely difficult, or elſe quite im- 
poſſible to be cured. - if a cancer is ſeated in any of 
the viſcera, it muſt be evidently incurable, ſince it is 
not acceſſible to the hand of the ſurgeon. Cancers of 
the uterus are alſo eſteemed incurable, eſpecially when 
they are ulcerated; but a ſcirrhous tumour inclining to 
à cancerous malignity, has been extirpated even in 
this part, as we related before from the obſervations of 
Tulpius, in the commentaries on $. 484. But I be. 
lieve no one will attempt to meddle with an ulcerated 
cancer in this part, which has already ſpread its ma- 
lignant roots on all ſides, as the ſame author obſerved 
in the body of a woman killed by a ſevere cancer of 
the uterus *; for a livid and black tumour ſpread on 
all fides with blood and matter, was every way firmly 
connected by membranous filaments to the uterus: 
Aretæus treating on diſeaſes of the uterus, ſpeaks 
alſo concerning a cancerous ulcer in the ſame, and ob- 
ſerves that it kills the patient, but firſt afflicts them 
for a conſiderable time. Putreds enim ab ulcere fluit 
nequidem ipſis ægrotis tolerabilis, efferaturque attactu & 
medicamentis, & quovis remediorum genere exaſperatur. 


* Tulpii Obſerv. Med. Lib III. cap. 34. ala af 
De cauſ. & ſign. morbor; diuturn. Lib. H. cap. 11. pag. 64 


« For 


_ 


Fauces.] It was ſaid in the commentaries to G. 
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For a putrid matter flows from the ulcer, Which is 


« not tolerable even to the patients themſelves, and 


a becomes exaſperated by any kind of remedies.” 


From whence it is ſufficiently evident that he here 
deſcribes a true cancer of the uterus, although he 
ſubjoins a little after: At cancer neutiquam ulcus eſt, ſed 
tumor durus indomitus, qui una tolum uterum diſtendit, 
Sc. But a cancer is by no means an ulcer, but a 
« hard ungoverable tumour, which diſtends the 
« whole uterus at one and the ſame time, Sc.“ For 
he here ſeems to ſpeak of a latent or occult cancer; 


having deſcribed the ulcerateed cancer under the name 


of a malignant and eating ulcet, which is {till more 
evident, becauſe. he adds immediately afterwards : 
Utraque autem bac cancroſa ſunt, & diuturna, & per- 


nicioſa: Ulcus autem non ulcerata mulia pejus ft, & 


odore, & doloribus, & vita & morte. But both of 


« theſe diſorders are cancerous, of long duration, 
and pernicious in their effects; but before the uk 
te ceration, it is much worſe both in the ſmell of the 
« matter, in the pains, and in the living or dead 


488. that the ſeat of a ſcirrhus was frequently in thoſe 
mucous follicles which are ſeated in every part of the 
ſurface of the internal mouth, fauces and-pharyne; 
and this more eſpecially becauſe thoſe follicles ſeparate 
and collect a viſcid mucus from the blood in its on 
nature much inclined to inſpiſſate. Alſo the very nu- 
merous nervous papillæ, which are diſperſed through 
theſe parts, do ſometimes degenerate intg a malignant 
cancerous fungus, as was ſaid before in the commen - 
taries to 5. 496. Thus I ſaw a large part of the pa- 
late and the whole velum pendulum of the palate can- 


cerous in an old man, who after the greateſt miſeries 
periſhed of the diſorder. When once the cancer has 


ſpread its roots deeply into the fauces, it is very evi- 
dent that the diſorder muſt be incurable: but when it 
has occupied but a ſmall part, it may perhaps be re- 
5 | moved 
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moved by prudence and art. In Hippocrates we read 


of a cancer in the fauces cured by cauterization. 


Of the palate.] The hard and callous membrane 
which inveſts the bones of the palate, as was ſaid be. 


fore, does ſometimes degenerate into a cancer which is 
almoſt conſtantly incuravle, unleſs it ſhould happen to 
be very ſmall. The difficulty of the cure is here ill 
more increaſed, inaſmuch as when this membrane is 
corroded or deſtroyed, the naked bones of the palate 
are allo corrupted ; from whence again the worit ma- 
ladies follow. Hence Galen*explaining that aphoriſm 


of Hippocrates, which prohibits: the cure of occult 


cancers ſays, Qui cancrum in palato ortum, vel in ſede, 
aut in ſinu muliebri ſecuerunt, aut uſſerunt, non potuerunt 
ulcera ad cicatricem perducere , ſed homines curationis 
cruciatu ad mortem uſque conſumſerunt ; qui non curati 
minori cum moleſtia diutius vixiſſent. Any one who 
.<< cauterizes or incides a cancer ſeated in the palate, 
e anus or ſinus of the pudendum muliebre, will never 
* be able to reduce the ulcer to heal or cicatrize, but 
„the patient will be exhauſted even unto death by 
% the torments of the cure; whereas thoſe who are 


cc not treated for a cure, live longer and with leſs 


“ uneaſineſs.“ i Haz 2 155 ; 

Of the arm-pits and groins.] The vicinity of very 
large veſſels renders the extirpation of a cancer almoſt 
impoſſible without a fatal hemorrhage. We obſerved 
in the hiſtory of the ſcirrhus, that Hildanus happily 
extirpated one which was beginning to be malignant in 
the arm-pit. But when a ſcirrhus has once degenerated 
into a cancer, and eſpecially an ulcerated one, it is evi- 
dent enough that the extirpation muſt be extremely 
dangerous, ſince the veſſels ſurrounding are varicoſe, 
and ſince there is great danger of its adhering to the 
ſubjacent veſſels. Add to this, that the infection is 


4 Epidem. 7. text. 129. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 596. 
eln Commentariis Aphor. 38. Sec. VI. Charter, Tom. IX. 
pag. 272. | | 


frequently 
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frequently communicated to the ſubjacent glands, 
whence there will be great danger of the diſorder 
breaking out again after the hazardous operation has 
been performed. , _ „ 

Of the lips, is. very difficult to cure.] A malady 
too frequent, when the lips are injured by biting, ſo as 
to contuſe thoſe round glandular corpuſcles diſperſed 
though their ſubſtance; from whence very frequently 


ariſe ſcirrhi, degenerating into malignant cancers. And 
the like diſorder alſo follows from an injury, or exco- 


riation of the thin ſkin with which the lips are covered, 


* 
- 


whence the nervous fabric or papillz of the lips dege- 


nerate or riſe up into cancerous excreſcences. When 


therefore the firſt attack of this diſorder is obſerved, . 


it ought to be immediately extirpated either by the 


knife, which is the moſt ſafe method, or elſe by cor- 


roding medicines, which ſometimes ſucceed in remoy- 
ing theſe ſmall cancers. But when a cancer of the 
lips has not yet grown to any conſiderable bulk, it 


may be ſafely enough removed; whereas if it was 


neglected, the ſpreading diſorder would eat through 


the whole lip, and adjacent parts, and then it could 


not be removed but with the greateſt danger, beſides 
the great deformity that would be left after the extirpa- 


tion. It is almoſt incredible what large cancers have 


been ſometimes extirpated from the hps, by the moſt 


without any great deformity. I thus ſaw a man who 
had two thirds of his lower lip removed for this diſ- 
order; and yet ſo great a wound was cloſed with a 
very ſightly cicatrix. In another who would not ad- 
mit the neceſſary extirpation, I- ſaw the Whole ſkin 
eat away by degrees before death. e 


Voräv. 2 ͤ ½7nſeõ 


| 


| ſkilful ſurgeons, and which have been happily cured. 
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Tf therefore the cancer is circumſtanced as be- 
fore- mentioned (F. 503.) we ought to aim at 
two things: namely, 1. firſt to keep the diſorder 
quiet, and 2. to mitigate the ſymptoms. 


When therefore a cancer is diſcovered by the ſigns 
enumerated at $. 497. and which cannot be corrected 


or removed either by medicines or by the knife, the 
patient 1s in a lamentable condition, as ee an 
2 


enemy in the body, which may be eaſily irritated, fo 
as to rage with ungovernable 

which are no ways avoidable by the greateſt prudence. 
This fatal prognoſis is to be by no means revealed to 
the patients, but to their friends only; for the patients 
ought rather to be fed up with hopes, that the diſor- 
der may be ſometimes bore without great calamities, 
by a prudent conduct as long as they live. For as 


Galen very well obſerves in his commentary on that 


aphoriſm of Hippocrates, which prohibits the cure of 
an occult cancer, we are not to abſtain from that treat- 
ment which quiets the cancer, and mitigates the ſymp- 
toms, but only from ſuch. things as writate. All the 
hopes in this caſe conſiſts in rendering the diſorder ſup- 
portable, and in preventing it from becoming more 

f and at the ſame time to abate the ſymp- 


| toms, which are chiefly the itching, heat, and pain. 


But in what manner, and by what remedies this is to 
be perfarmed, is declared in the following apho- 


* Commentar- in Aphor. 38. ef. VI: Charter. Tom. IX, 
pag. 272 i | - 
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1 E cancer is kept quiet or dormant, 1. 
By defending the part from all external in- 
juries, by ſaturnine and narcotic medicines. 2. By 
diminiſhing, correcting, and diverting the known 
cauſe (495) ; to which conduce lenient purges 
of the mild vegetable kind with mercurials given 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently repeated. 3. By 
diluentand mild aperient internal medicines, with 
ſuch as are neutral or alcaline. 4. And laſtly, by 
avoiding every thing, which being taken inter- 
nally, or applied externally, might feed or ſup- 
port the cauſes of the diforder. : 


It was ſaid before in the commentaries on $. 492. 
that when the adjacent living veſſels in the margin of 
the hard ſcirrhus ſuffer an attrition from the increaſed 
motion of the humours, thence an inflammation ariſes, 
and the hitherto benign ſcirrhus changes into a can- 
cer; and from what has been ſaid in the commentary 
on F. 499. it appears that from the ſame cauſe the 
malignity of a cancer is increaſed. But reſt or a ſedate 
motion of the humours is here abſolutely neceffary; 
not that abſolute reſt of the humours obſerved in a 
dead body is here intended, but only that ſedate mo- 
| tion of them through the pervious veſſels which will 

give no irritation to the cancer, either from the in- 

_ creaſed motion or acrimony. - '- © | 

1. How offenſive any external irritation is to ſcirrhi; 
and cancers thence ariſing, has been ſaid in the com- 
mentaries on F. 495. all poſſible care ought therefore 
to be taken to defend the affected part more eſpecially 
from the attrition of the cloaths; and as we ſaid be- 
fore on &. 490. numb. 4. the utmoſt care ſhould be 
taken not to ler occult cage? of the breafts be Fett 
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by too tight lacing of the ſtays, or from violently 
exerciſing the ſubjacent* pectoral muſcles. Hence 
therefore the public charity can be never better be- 
ſtowed, than in ſupporting thoſe unhappy women Who 
being afflicted with latent cancers, are neverthelefs 
under a neceſſity of getting their bread by manual 
labour. The beſt method of all is to defend the part 
with ſoft leather, to keep off all attrition from the 
ingumbent cloaths. Some emplatters are alſo recom- 
u de for the fame uſe, but ſuch only as are not 
too much emollient, or relaxing to the integuments, 
and which cannot offend by putting the matter of 
the cancer into motion. Here therefore the ſaturnine 
plaſters only are convenient, and ſuch of theſe, as do 
not adhere very firmly to the parts to which they are 
applied: for by ſuch there would be danger of con- 
fining the exi.aling or perſpirable matter by the te- 
nacity of the -emplaſter, by Which the integuments 
would be macerated, and inclined to break. It is 
alſo uſual to join narcotics to theſe plaſters, which by 
their efficacy allay thoſe irritations to which the nerves | 
are liable in their diſtribution; through the cancer and 
its integuments; and by which the itching, and pains 
ſo much to be feared, are prevented and allayed. The 
emplaſtrum diapompholygos of the ſhops prepared of 
the calces of lead with oil of night-ſhade, is of very 
good uſe in theſe caſes; and other forms of emplaſters 
of this nature may be ſeen in the Materia Medica, cor- 
_ reſponding to this number of the preſent aphoriſm. 
2. Since all the cauſes enumerated in F. 495. change 
a ſcirrhus into a cancer, if they are increaſed or con- 
tinued to act, they may alſo convert an occult cancer, 
into an ulcerated one. Theſe cauſes therefore diſco- 
vered by tbeir proper ſigns ought to be removed, or at 
leaſt to be mitigated; but if neither of theſe can be 
effected, the action of thoſe cauſes ought to be diverted 
as much as poſſible. Nothing can be more injurious 
to a cancer, than an acrimony of the humours, Which 
on cauſes a beginning ſcirrhus to degenerate into à 
i cancer, 
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cancer, as we obſerved before; diligent enquiry ought 
therefore to be made whether any ſuch acrimony is pre- 
ſent, and of what nature it may be, that by proper re- 
medies knownto be oppoſite to the particular acrimony 
the ſame may be afterwards removed ; for different re- 
medies will be required according as the acrimony is 
either acid, muriatic, putrid, or rancid and oily, Sc. 
In order to divert the morbid matter in the humours, 
purges are extremely ſerviceable, but of the milder 
kind, and ſuch as evacuate or diſſolve the humours, 
without creating much diſturbance in the body. Here 
the mildeſt mercurial preparations mixed with ſuch 
laxative purges, are highly recommendedon account of 
the great diſſolving power which they poſſeſs, always 
being careful to avoid raiſing a ſalivation by their im- 
prudent uſe, which mult be ever injurious in theſe 
caſes, If there are ſigns of a putrid ſtate in the hy- 
mours, as is frequently obſerved in the ſcurvy, a de- 
coction of the leaves of ſena, tamarinds, cream of 
tartar, and the like, may be ſerviceable : but then to 
quiet the diſturbance raiſed in the body, even by theſe 
milder purges, it will be proper to give a mild opiate 
after the operation of the purge. But how ſerviceable 
purges are in Preſer ing latent cancers from ulcerating, 
we are taught by Galen, who every year in the be- 
ginning of the ſpring purged a woman who had a 
cancerous diſorder in her breaſt, with a medicine 
powerfully evacuating atrabilis : and he alſo obſerves 
that if this purging was omitted, a deep pain fol- 
lowed, as a certain ſign that the cancerous malię Anity 
then increaſed. 

3. The whole deſign is to render he circulation of 
the humours ſedate and equable ; but this will be ob- 
tained by rendering the Juices ſomewhat more dilute, 
and the veſſels more pervious; ſuch things therefore 
are to be given as dilute and attenuate, Without i 1n- 


: 10 Libello: quos decet purgare, & quibus catharticis, & 
quando. Charter. Tom. X. pag. 470. 
3 creaſing 
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creaſing the motion of the humours. But water is 
almoſt the only diluent in nature, as we obſerved in the 
eomment on F. 134. and to this are to be added ſuch 
Things as attenuate, and at the ſame time mitigate the 
mild acrimony of the humours. Therefore decoctions 
of the roots of burdock, china, vipers graſs, ſarſapa- 
rilla, graſs, &c. with infuſions of agrimony, betony 
mallow-flowers, and the flowers of mullein, elder-flow- 
ers, and wild poppies, &c. are of conſiderable uſe. For 
thus the blood 1s diluted, and the humours diflolved 
with medicines which gently attenuate and obtund, or 
mitigate their acrimony ; and at the ſame time their 
noxious parts are evacuated by urine, or ſweat. But 
as ſalts have the greateſt reputation among artenuating 
remedies, and yet ſuch as are more acrid, are in this 
caſe inconvenient, only the milder fubalcaline falts 
ought to be uſed, ſuch as for example, the nitre of 
ſtibium, the ſal polychreftum, in which the fixed nitre, 
and alcaly, is inverted by the acid fumes of burning 
ſulphur, in ſuch a manner, that it becomes leſs acri- 
monious, notwithſtanding it yet in ſome meaſure re. 
rains its alcaline nature, whence theſe ſalts are uſually 
termed ſubalcaline. But ſuch falts are principally to 
be choſe, becauſe-alcaline ſalts — with the acid 
and oily rheniſh wine, have been very often found ſer- 
viceable in the cure of ſcirrhi. But as there is a nu- 
merous tribe of ſimples in the ſhops, whoſe attenua- 
ting powers are very well known, the forms of theſe 
remedies may be well enough varied, that the patient 
may not be tired out with the ſame remedy, when the 
curative indication ſtill continues the ſame in this dif- 

order, | | 
4. An increaſed motion of the humours through- 
out the whole body, or through the affected part, the 
acrimony of any humour, or any kind of irritation, 
were the principal cauſes which changed a ſcirrhus 
into a cancer, as was obſerved at F. 495. Every thing 
therefore of this nature, as well in the diet or regi- 
men, as in the external or internal medicines, ought 
Is | 10 
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cancer, reſult only from the increaſe o 
if therefore by the method deſcribed in the preceding 
aphoriſm, the cancer be retained in the ſame ſtate, the 
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to be carefully avoided. And ſince an atrabiliary te- 
nacity of the humours gives cauſe to the riſe of ſcir- 
rhi, and renders them malignant when once formed, 
as is evident from what was {aid before: therefore care 
muſt be particularly had, not to let any thing be taken 
in the diet which may produce this effect, or increaſe 
the diſorder when it is once produced. The diet muſt 
be therefore ſuch as was deſcribed for an incurable 


ſcirrhus, 5. 490. numb. 4. But as violent -paſſions 
of the mind, and eſpecially grief, are in theſe caſes 


extremely pernicious, (ſee $. 495.) therefore the pa- 
tients are to be fed up with 3 for the better, leſt 


they ſhould be over - powered with the fear of the im- 


minent danger. If all theſe. cautions ar carefully 
obſerved, the threatening diſorder may frequently be 
rendered ſupportable for years, and ſometimes even to 


a conſiderable old age, until the patient is deſtroyed 


by a natural death, or by ſome other diſeaſe ; and This 
is all that can be e rom * as hitherto Auen 


in hy e | 
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Tur 5 ſymptoms are mitigated by the aue 
1 means, (87) oh and the Py: requires 
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For al the 33 which accom ee an occult 
its malignity : 


preſeat maladies will be mitigated, and the future 
prevented. The principal ſymptom is pain, from a 
diſtraction of the integuments by. an, increaſe of the 
tumour, or elſe from the acrimony of the cancer cor- 
roding the living nerves diſperſed through its ſub- 
ſtance. It is not t frequently 1 in our power to remove 
* cauſe of pain, and therefore in that caſe nothing 

Z 4 more 


more can be done than to obtund the common ſenſor) 


by the uſe of narcotics, fo that although the cauſe of 
pain continues, the ſenſe of it is removed, and ſome 


of its conſequences prevented, which are here to be 


feared, (ſee the commentary to F. 229. numb. 2.) 

For anleſs this be done, watchings, reſtleſſneſs, toſſings, 

fever, Sc. will follow (ſee 8. 226), and in a little time 

all the maladies will be increaſed; ſee concerning the 

uſe of narcotics, what has been laid 1 in the commen- 
karies to Th. NOR; and 8 


s Er. b. 
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TY N uleersted cancer (498, thooi ) if it cannot 


: it clean, by appl ving mild faturnine remedies, 
and by the uſe of what has been directed beſore 


f ( . 5 8.) 


When a cancer breaking” through its integuments 
becomes ulcerated, it affords a lamentable fight to 
thoſe concerned in the cure; and it is often ſo ſhock- 


a - PX 


ing, that I have ſeen intrepid and long experienced 


ſurgeons ſcarce capable of inſpecting the diſorder 
with dry eyes. For the abominable ſmell and the 
curling back lips, together with the certain deſpe- 
rateneſs of the caſe, even move the compaſſion of 
- thoſe, who in the moſt ſevere operations are not at all 
diſturbed by the out-cries of the patient. For altho 

I believe every one would be willing not to be ſpecta- 

tors of theſe calamities, even if it was at ſome expence, 
yet common charity commands us not to deſert the 
a 8 which would render them more miſerable, 
but to uſe our endeavours at leaſt to mitigate the in- 

curable diſorder. 

Ihe very ſharp ichor, which becomes daily more 
malignant, and, as Aetius well expreſſes it, (ſe 
9. 499. ) worſe than the poiſon of venomous creatures, 


corrodes 


be 1 PRrecy is often mitigated by keeping 
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corrodes the painful ſurface of the cancer, if it be left 
remaining upon it for any time, and from thence 
ſpreading, it eats into all the adjacent parts. Hence 
therefore the affected part ought to be cleanſed ſeveral 
times in a day, and all the adjacent parts ought to be 
defended, either with ſome very ſoft ointment or ſa- 
turnine emplaſter, that they' may. be corroded by 
the ſpreading ſanies or cancerous matter. The beſt 
method is to abſorb the collected virus four times at 
leaſt in twenty-four hours with ſoft pledgets gently 
warined, and then to cover the whole ſurface of the 
ulcerated cancer with the like pledgets, but ſlightly 
ſpread with unguentum nutritumcompoſed of litharge 
diſſolved in vinegar and mixed with oil: for dry 
pledgets, though they would very well imbibe the diſ- 
charged ichor, would nevertheleſs adhere to the ſur- 
face of the ulcer, ſo as to render the avulſion of them 
attended with great pain. Thus the free acceſs of 
the air is excluded, and the drying of the ſurface pre- 
vented, while at the ſame time the putrefaction is re- 
ſiſted by the power of the vinegar; and yet the acri- 
mony of this laſt is mitigated by the addition of the 
lead. All fat ſubſtances are obſerved to be pernicious, 
maſmuch as they render the ſurface of the ulcer im- 
perſpirable, and by that means prevent the free diſ- 
charge of the matter. Over the forementioned pled- 
gets is afterwards applied emplaſtrum diapompholygos, 
having its ſurface cut full of holes to give a free diſ- 
charge to the matter; and over theſe holes in the plaſ- 
ter is again applied ſcraped dry lint to imbibe the diſ- 
tilling ichor. This whole apparatus is finally retained 
by a very looſe bandage ; for a ſtrong preſſure would 
irritate the affected part, and immediately increaſe all 
the evils. | | | 
Bur ſince the worſt kind of putrefaction uſually ac- 
companies an ulcerated cancer, this ought alſo to be 
remedied as much as poſſible. Vinegar, ſea-ſalt, ſal 
gem, Sc. do indeed powerfully reſtrain all putrefac- 
tion; but then an ulcerated cancer is very badly 1 
Wo, tated 
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tated by every thing that is acrid. Hildanus relates, 
that a turgeon, having applied unguentum ZEgyptia- 
cum to correct the ſtench, and ſtop the luxuriant 
fungus of the cancer, the diſorder was thereby ſo much 
irritated, that in a little time the whole breaſt was cor- 
roded even to the ribs. From whence it is evident 
that the greateſt prudence is here neceſſary. But eve- 
xy thing of this nature ought to be applied to an ul. 
cerated cancer ſo much diluted as not to be offenſive 
by their acrimony. Vinegar diluted with twenty times 
as much water, with the addition of a few grains of 
ſalt, may be tolerable and very ſerviceable to the can- 
cer, if its Whole ſurface at every dreſſing is moiſtened 
with this liquour made warm. Spirit of ſea ſalt, which 
ſo effectually reſiſts all putrefaction, will be here like- 
vwiſe of the greateſt uſe, provided it is diluted with 
jo much water, that the liquor being dropped into the 
eye will give no pain. I have been able by the uſe 
. of this remedy to keep an ulcerated cancer in the 


- breaſt of a poor woman, who was otherwiſe healthy, 


from degenerating into a worſe ſtate for the ſpace of 
- fifteen months together; and even in the margins ! 


have obſerved ſome ſigns of ſuppuration, by which 
of the fungous maſs ſeparated and caſt off, 


the bottom appearing ſufficiently clean. But the great 
hopes which I had conceived afterwards failed me; 
for the malignity of the diſorder afterwards increaſing, 
I éwas no longer able to keep under the putrefaction 


by this mild remedy, and to apply any thing more = 


_ acrid, immediately. exaſperated the diſorder, fo that 
this unfortunate patient at laſt periſhed ; after ſhe had 
been afflited with an ulcerated cancer, for the ſpaceof 


two years. Hiidanys ingenuouſſy confeſſes, that he 
was deluded wich vain hopes, when by treating an ul- 


cerated cancer of the tongue with various remedies, 


they ſeemed to have ſo much ſucceſs, as not only to 


* Obſerrat. Chirurg. Cent. 3. Obſery, 86. pag. 267. 
d Ibid. Obſervat. 84. pag. 265. | | 
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daily mitigate the ſevere malady, but allo after a vio- 
lent hemorrhage and a copious diſcharge of a cada- 
verous foul matter, the whole tumour appeared, and 
diſcharged a laudable matter like an ulcer which has 
no malignity, and the fleſh grew up not livid but red, 
{o that the part ſeemed to be near upon cicatrizing, 
only a ſmall fiſſure remaining. But when every thing 
an to be in ſuch a fair way, a ſcrophulous tu- 
mour lodged under the lower jaw daily increaſed, and 
at length communicated its malignity to the tongue, 
which from thence ſwelled ſo mueh within the ſpace 
of a ſew days, as not only filled the whole cavity of 
the mouth, but alſo proj iefted beyond the teeth in ſuch 
A frightful manner, that Hildanus obſerved the up 
teeth meet together with the lower through the 
ſubſtance of the tongue, a little bers f the death of 
the patient. a Theſe lamentable caſes teach us how cre 
rible a diſorder is an ulcerated cancer, to rage in ſuch 
a manner after every thing ſeemed to be 1 0 a fair 
way to a cure. But from hence perhaps may be de- 
duced ſome hopes, that the ſeparation of a cancer 
from the ſound parts is not quite impoſſible, though 
we are yet ignorant of the methods and remedies, by 
which that may be done. How happy muſt be the 
perſon who ſhallfind this ; and what puniſhments will 
be deferve, if for the ſake of filthy gal he Mould 
conceal it when found! _ 
Jo theſe remedies, which reſiſt putrefaction, may | 
be added with advantage fuch things as are capable of 
mitigating the burning pain by their narcotic power 
when externally applied: for which purpoſe Galen © 
recommends the juice of night-ſhade ;} and others re- 
commend the cicuta and phellandrium. Ægineta 
likewiſe orders the juice of night-ſhade to be applied 
to the affected part, by dipping i into it a cloth ſeveral 
times folded together, in order to remove the pain in 


DN. A. Method. .. 2. Charter. Tom. X. 


n 


_eerrated cancers ; and externally he orders ſoft wool 
to be applied; which has been moiſtencd with the ſame 
juice, taking care that the dreſſings do not become 
dry. Various fomentations may be alſo prepared of 
the like ingredients, by infuſing the leaves of hen- 
bane, hounds- tongue, and poppies in water, with the 
addition of a ſmall quantity of vinegar and falt, that 


by the acrimony of theſe laſt the pains may not be in- 
creaſed, and the diſorder exaſperated, which is fo ea: 
ſily irritable. For the ſame. 1 5 a few grains of opium 
are likewiſe added to ſuch fomentations.. ©» 
In rhe diet, oniy the moſt emollient pot-herbs, 
fleſn-broths and preparations with milk are conve- 
nient, avoidingevery thing difficult to digeſt or ca- 


pable of offending by its acrimony, as was ſaid be- 
fore at F. 30. K plentiful uſe of an infuſion of el- 
der and wild poppy flowers Ras been alſo found very 


ſerviceable. n 
R 


2 £ - 


HE extirpation is performed, 1. by prepa- 
ring the patient's, body with a proper diet 


and reſtorative medicines oppoſite to the cauſe of 


the diſorder: 2. by extirpating or cutting off the 
whole cancer with its roots at one and the ſame 
time, elevating it firſt withathreadpaſſedthrough 
the root, or with a ſmall fork fixed into it, or 
elſe by dividing the integuments, and prudently 


ſeparating the fame. z. The remaining wound 


is to be dreſſed ſeldom and with a ſlack bandage, 


obſerving to let the blood flow freely from the 


adjacent parts before the dreſſings are applied. 


If an ulcerated cancer is ſeated in a part of the bo- 
dy acceſſible to the hand of the ſurgeon, not yet ad- 
1 to any of the adjagent n 
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with other ſcirrhi elſewhere, which cannot be remo- 
ved; and when there is at the ſame time no reaſon 
to ſuſpect the external parts of the body to be injured 
with the like diſorder, under theſe circumſtances the 
cancer is to be removed as ſoon as poſſible, leſt if it. 
ſhould be neglected longer, its malignity might in- 
creaſe and infect the adjacent g glands. But the tollow- | 
ing particulars are neceſſary to be obſerved 1 in the ex- 
ropation of a cancer. p 
Since this is often a ſevere cr cruel operation, 
4 the extirpated cancer ſometimes leaves a large 
wound remaining, it will be adviſeable firſt to fill the. 
body with good nouriſhment and pleaſant cordials, ca- 
pable of recruiting the patient's ſtrength and vital fa- 
culties, which have been oppreſſed by the pain, fear, 
and watchings, and yet without. exciting any great 
commotion in the blood; for by this means we may 
afterwards expect a more happy conſolidation of the 
wound. At the ſame time care muſt be taken, that 
the aliments and medicines may be ſuch as are oppo- | 
fite to the known cauſes of the cancer; as if for ex- 
ample a benign ſcirrhus ſhould be converted i into an 
ulcerated cancer from a putrid ſcurvy raging in the 
habit, in that caſe all grain or pulſe, with ſoft 
den fruits a little inclined to be acid, will be obs ay 
able; but if an atrabiliary temperature attends, honey 
and juices of the gramineous plants will be convenient 
together with the former. But if there are ſigus denot- 
ing, that an auſtere acid predominates in the body, 
feſh-broths, with things that are oily and emollient 
Sc. ought to be given: but ſince a cancer naturally 
ihclines to the worſt putrefaction, it is therefore uſual 
to exhibit only aceſcent aliments in this diſorder. But 
frequently the ſeverity of the diſorder urges, and will 
not admit of time to correct the known acrimony of 
the humours before the extirpation, ſince there od 
be danger of the ulcerated cancer infecting the-adſa- 
cent parts, or, ſpreading its malignant roots more deep- 
ly, ſo as to render the extirpation itſelf imptacticable: 


and 


* 
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and in ſuch a caſe it is therefore beſt to immediately 
extirpate the cancer, and afterwards to correct the 
known indiſpoſition of the humours by a ſuitable diet 
E . | 

2. Celſus gives ſo ſevere a prognoſis in a cancer 
that he admits it to be capable of little more than a 
palliative cure. For even if the cancer is extirpated, 
it returns and kills the patient. But it appears from 
innumerable obſervations, that if a cancer be removed 


* 


all together and at once without leaving any of its 


roots, it may be ſafely extirpated without danger of 
its returning; but if ſo much as the ſmalleſt part is 
left behind, the cancer then returns more malignant 
than at firſt. But concerning the different methods 
propoſed for the extirpation of a cancer, we treated 

fore in the commentary on F. 490. numb. 2. con- 
cerning the extirpation of a ſcirthus. 

3. Since the adjacent blood- veſſels round the cancer 
are ſwelled and uſually diſtended with thick and dark 
coloured blood, (ſee 5. 497.) it therefore ſeems adviſe- 
able, after extirpating the cancer, to ſuffer this. blood 


to be diſcharged from the veſſels, in which it has long 
ſtagnated, and not immediately to ſuppreſs the hæmor- 
rhage : for there may be juſt grounds to fear leſt this 


blood ſhould have contracted ſome malignity from the 
adjacent cancer, from whence the like diſorder might 


return in different parts of the body. It was ſaid be- 


fore at F. 499. that an ulcerated cancer in communi- 
cating glands propagated the infection, and produced 
to the patient to loſe a few ounces of blood in this 
manner. But Parey for the greater caution adviſes to 


preſs the diſtended veins on all fides to entirely diſ- 
or the dark coloured blood; and then he uſes the 


cautery, partly to ſuppreſs the hæmorrhage, 


and partly to deſtroy any latent relicks of the diſorder, 


Lib. V. . Ss. N 
Þ Hildan. Obſers. —.— Cent. 3. Obſerv. 87. pag. 270. 
Lire. VII. chap. 31. pag. 180. . bs 
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that might yet remain. But this cruel method of ſup- 
preſſing the hæmorrhage by actual cauteries is grown 
into diſuſe, ſince this may be performed by more ſafe 
and gentle methods: and if the cancer has been en- 
tirely extirpated, there is no neceſſity to cauterize the 
recent wound to deſtroy the remains. Yet it was ſaid 
before in the commentary on F. 504. That Ruyſch thus 
removed a cancer of the tongue, which returned again 

after extirpation; and that in this caſe the part was 

cauterized with good ſucceſs. 
After the cancer is removed a large crude wound 
remains, provided the cancer itſelf was large and ex- 
tirpated together with all the integuments at one and 
the ſame time; but if the cancer was removed by 
enucleation, the wound will be leſs and ſooner cured, 
as was ſaid before in the hiſtory of a ſcirrhus 5. 490. 
numb. 2. Seldom dreſſing will be convenient, that the 
proper nouriſhment of the body may not be too much 
exhauſted by the great diſcharge of matter, ſo as to 
deſtroy the patient with a maraſmus; and at the ſame 
time care is to be taken, that the matter be not left 
too long remaining upon the ſurface of the wound, ſo 
as to be abſorbed by the ſmall veins, and affect the 
blood with a purulent cacochymy, from whence again 
the worſt conſequences might follow : but as by this 
operation a large part of the body is removed, there- 
fore every thing ought to be obſerved, which we men 
tioned as neceſſary in the cure of wounds with a los 
of ſubſtance at F. 189, & ſeg. But more eſpecially 
a very ſoft abſterſion of the wound will be neceflary 

whenever it is dreſſed, leſt the tender pulp of the re- 
pullulating veſſels ſhould be deſtroyed by a greater 
violence, as we obſerved before in treating of the cure 
of vu ih wo ee, 5 
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PHESE being performed (530), the paticht 
» muſt continue a long time in the ſame diet 
| and 
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and courſe of remedies as if the cancer ſtill con- 
tinued ; and from what has been ſaid, one may 
readily foreſee the maladies which may proceed 


from a · cancer ſeated in a part unfit for extir- 


1 


pation. 


As nothing can give greater concern and uneaſineſs 


both to the ſurgeon and patient, than after the per- 
formance of a ſevere operation, to be obliged to re- 

at it for a return of the diſorder in other parts, 
therefore the ſame diet and courſe of medicines is to 


be ſtill continued, as being apparently oppoſite to the 


cauſes of a cancer, and this more eſpecially if the ex- 
tirpated cancer aroſe from internal cauſes. For when 


a cancer aroſe from an external cauſe, as for inſtance 


from a contuſion in a healthy body, there can be 
hardly any danger of its returning after extirpation. 
At leaſt it is much better to exceed in theſe cautions, 
than to rely too much upon an inſecure foundation; 


and at the ſame time there will be no difficulty in 


cauſing the patient who has once experienced this 


dreadful diſorder, to very ſtrickly obſerve the phyſi- 


cian's orders. Every thing therefore, which has been 
directed at $. 527. numb. 2, 3, 4. ought to be conti - 
nued afterwards for a conſiderable time. But ſince it 
is evident from what has been ſaid at $. 484, 496. 


that ſcirrhi and cancers have been ſometimes found 


in the internal parts, it muſt be very evident what 


dreadful maladies will follow, when the viſcera are 


corroded by the diſtilling matter of an ulcerated can- 
cer. The greater part, and even the moſt obſtinate 


of chronical diſeaſes, ariſe from ſcirrhous viſcera ;- 


and it appears from practical obſervations, mentioned, 


before in the hiſtory of ſcirrhi and cancers, that the 


moſt ſevere pains, ſurpriſing erofions of the viſcera, 
and at length ſudden death after the moſt ſevere tor- 
ments, has been the conſequence of a cancer cating 
away the internal parts of the bod e. 
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PH E bones alſo are ſubje& to this fame dib 
eaſes with thoſe, which we have already 
deſcribed i in the ſofter parts. 


Before we treat of internal diſcates,) e have a chap- 
ter ſtill remaining concerning the diſcaſes of the bones 3 
2 the conſideration of theſe will be greatly advan- 

8, as it will give us a better inſight into many 
— which occur in the venereal diſeaſe, the 
rickets and ſcurvy. 

It may perhaps ſeem ſhrange, that the bones, whoſe 
office it is to give ſtability and ſupport to the other 
parts, and which are juſtly termed by Galen the 
hardeſt, dryeſt, and moſt earthy parts of animals, 
ſhould be ſubject to reſembling diſeaſes with the ſofter 
parts; and yet the following obſervations will cons 
vince us, that no fact can be ſtrictly more certain. 

The bones originally were all of them ſoft; for in 
the firſt days after conception, the whole ſubſtance, 
from whence the man is to be formed, will fall to 
ther like a ſhapeleſs mucus, unleſs ſuſtained by the 
uniform preſſure of the ambient fluid. This is evi 
dent from the obſervations made by the immortal 
Malpighi in the generation of the celan from thy 
egg. So alſo, when the man is firſt brought into the 
world, many of the parts are found to be — 
and ſoft, which are afterwards changed inte very 
ſod bones. This is more particularly ſeen in the 
bones of the head, which retain the nature of 4 mem- 
| brane: à conſiderable time in that place upon the tog 
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of the head, which is called the fontanell, and which 


in ſome perſons continues ſoft and membranous till 


they are eight years old and upwards. And what is 


ſitill more ſurpriſing, the teeth, which afterwards be- 


come ſo extremely hard, whilft they lie concealed in 


the jaws of a new-born infant, have the reſemblance 


of a ſoft mucus, overſpread by an immenſe multitude 
of little veſſels. As therefore the bones have originall 
all been ſoft, they muſt have been liable to all the 
diſeaſes incident to the ſoft parts, at leaſt before they 
have grown hard. And even after they have acquired 
the ſolidity, which is requiſite to make them fit for 
the uſes they are deſigned for in the human body, 
they are not ſo abſolutely hard and dry, as they ap- 
pear to us to be in a ſkeleton, but are furniſhed with 
moiſture, and ſupplied with a conſiderable number of 
veſſels, which convey a liquid through the very ſub- 
ſtance of them, and carry it into their cavities. So 
that with regard both to theſe containing veſſels, and 
to the fluids they contain, the very ſame diſorders may 
all happen to the bones, which are found in the ſofter 
parts; and at the ſame time the bones muſt evidently 
be more ſubject to theſe diſorders at an age, when they 
naturally approach neareſt to the ſtate of the ſoft parts, 
that is, in child-hood, as we find by daily experience. 
And hence it comes to paſs, as we ſhall fee more 
plainly hereafter, that a* ſpina ventoſa ſeldom occurs 
but in young people. In very old age indeed the 
bones, being grown dry and void of moiſture, are apt 
to be broken upon every ſlight occaſion, but are leſs 
Hable to be affected by other diſeaſe. 
Me learn farther from indubitable obſervation, that 


the bones may be ſo altered by diſeaſe, as to lay aſide 


their natural ſolidity, and become as ſoft as fleſh. 
M. Petit tells us“, that upon opening an abſceſs near 
the articulation of the thigh with the hip, he found 
both the head of the os femorzs, and the cavity: of the 


b Traits des Maladies des os, Liv, I. chap. xi. pag. 319. 
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ds iſchium, to reſemble fleſh in colour and conſiſtence, 

but greatly increaſed in dulk, and fo ſoft, that they 
bled upon the ſlighteſt preſſure. That ingenious gen- 
tleman farther. adds, thar he had frequently ſeen the 
bones changed into a like ſoft and fleſhy ſubitance. 
From whence it is plain enough, that the diſeaies of 
the ſoft parts may poſſibly take place in the bones; 
and this will be farther confirmed from the diſcoveries 
made by anatomiſts in the ſtructure of the bones. 


SEC r. 


FOR the interſtices of theſe are lined with a 
thin membrane, which is furniſhed with the 
fame kind of veſſels, and perpetually ſupplied 
with the ſame liquids, as the ſofter parts. 


Thoſe very eminent anatomiſts Dr. Clopton Ha- 
vers and Dominico Gaghardi ® have fully proved, 
that the human bones conſiſt of lamellæ or thin plates 
lying one upon another, and yet not at all times and 
in all places ſo cloſely connected, but chat they have 
vacuities interſperſed between them, through which 
there paſſes a very conſiderable quantity of veſſels. 
This is more remarkably conſpicuous in the larger 
bones that are hollow, ſuch as the os femoris, the os 
humeri, the tibia, &c. For in the middle of theſe 
bones the lamellæ appear to be moſt firmly united, 
and the texture of the bones 15 found to be moſt com- 
pact , bur in paſſing from the middle of the bone to- 
wards the extremities on both ſides; the internal la- 
mellæ begin to be ſeparated from thoſe. that lie upon 
them, and leave a conſiderable vacuity between. And 
the nearer we approach towards the extremity, the 
greater is the number of the lamellæ that are thus ſe- 
parated, till at laſt there ſhall be left only a very thin 


2 2 Ofteol, Nov. pag. 043. b Anatom. offium, pag. 20; 
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boney lamina, to cover and defend that ſurprizing 
cellular ſubſtance, which is found to lie near the ex- 
tremities of the larger bones. For in proportion as 
theſe lamellæ recede from each other in the ſeveral parts 
of the cavity of the bone, this cavity grows leſs, till 
at length in the extremities it ceaſes to be, the Whole 
vacuity being entirely filled up with the cellular boney 
ſubſtance. In all places alſo between the receding 
boney lamellæ there ariſe thin portions of bone, which 
connect the divided lamellæ to each other, and keep 
them as it were in their due ſituation, at the ſame time 
ſubdividing the ſpaces that he between them into ca- 
vities of a narrower compaſs. But in the leſſer bones, 
which have no large cavity, as for inſtance in the 
bones of the fingers, the union and connexion of the 
laminæ is not diſcernible in the middle, but ſeveral of 
the inner laminæ are divided from the outer ones the 
whole length of the bone, and from the like boney 
vacuities not only towards the extremities, as in the 
larger bones, but throughout every part. And for 
this reaſon theſe bones are much weaker than the 
others, as the ſtrength of the bones depends upon 
the union and connexion of a great number of theſe 
boney lamellæ. The like boney lamellæ are found in 
the cranium, which lying one upon another conſtitute 
the ſubſtance of the ſkull, and in ſome ſkulls the 
| which he between them are plainly to be 
diſcerned. 5 Ry | 
The vacuities left between theſe receding lamelle 
are lined with their proper membranes, which are 
furniſhed with a paves 2h. number of veſſels. This 
we learn from the injections of Ruyſch, and may 
farther ſee in the larger bones of animals that are freſh 
killed, without any preparation at all; ſo that it is by 
no means extraordinary that the bones ſhould be ſub- 
Ject to the like diſeaſes with the ſofter parts, as they 
are ſupplied with a like kind of veſſels, and reſem- 
bling liquids, „ 8 5 
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This ſtructure of the bones from lamellæ lying upon 
each other correſponds axactly with the obſervations, 
which occur ſometimes in diſeaſes. It was obſerved 
in the account of wounds in the head, F. 249. that if 
the pericranium was injured, fo as to leave the bone 
naked for any lengthof time, it would change its colour, 
and the corrupted ſcale at laſt be ſeparated from the 
ſound bone, which lay underneath it; as alſo in$. 252. 
that when the. part affected in the bone is perforated 
by a very ſmall terebra, the veſſels lying underneath, 
wherein there is life, ſhall find for themſelves a paſſage 
through the little apertures that are made by the in 
ſtrument, ſeparate the corrupted part, again ſupply the 
eum, 
in like manner as the ſubſtance loſt by a wound is re- 
newed in the ſofter parts. It appeared farther from 
the obſervations which are recited there, that this may 
be brought about without perforating the affected part 
quite through to the diploe, (for no body will deny 
there are veſſels there) but that in ſmall diſorders a 
very ſlight terebration will ſuffice, and yet that in this 


| caſe the veſſels alſo will paſs thro? the apertures. It is 


plain therefore, that there are veſſels, which paſs between 
the lamelle of the bones of the ſkull, and which are 
capable of ſafely emetging in due ſeaſon from under 
the covering of the corrupted bone. Celſus treating 


of the cure of faulty bones long ago obſerved; operiet 


aulem ante omnia os nudare, ulcere exciſo, & fi latius 


eſt ejus vitium, quam ulcus fuit, carnem ſubſecare, danec 
undique os integrum patefiat , tum id, quod pingue eft, 
ſemel iterumve ſatis eſt admoto ferramento adurere, ut ex 
eo ſquama ſecedat, aut radere, donec jam aliquid cruoris 


 oftendatur, quæ integri offis nota eſt ; nam neceſſe eſt 


oridum fit id, quod vitiatum eſt; that it is before all 
« things . to lay bare the bone, and if the 
foulneſs of the bone extend farther than the ulcer, 


A to cut away the fleſh, till you come to the ſound 


Lib. VIII. cap. 2. pag. 508. s | 
| | A 4 3 0 part 
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part of the bone; and then it will be adviſeable to 
6c tree it from whatever fat ſubſtance ſhall lie about it 
* by. the application of the actual cautery, and to re. 
60 peat it it needful, ſo as to cauſe an exfoliation, or 
<« to xaſp it, till the blood begins to ſhew itſelf, which 
6 is the diſtinguiſhing mark of a ſound bone; for 
te whatever; * foul Cannot but be dry and bloodlcks, ar 


SECT, DXIV. 


AN ND in proportion as theſe vacuities are 
greater, by ſo much the nearer does the 
bone approach to the ſtructure of a ſoft part. 


For as theſe yacuities, thit are left between the di- 
vided lamelle, are ſupplied with membranes, that are 
ſprinkled over with veliels, the larger theſe vacuities 


are, the greater number of veſſels they will have, and 
conſequently the bone in thet part will approach very 


Pear to > the ſtrueture of the ſoft parts. 


SECT. DXV. 


AX D conſequently will be more liable * | 


to thoſe diſeaſes, which are otherwiſe Judged 
to be incident to the ſoft parts. 


1 This is evident ne from what has gone before, 
For as there are veſſels and humours here, in like man- 
ner as in the ſoft parts properly ſo called, whatever 
has been already obſerved concerning the too little or 

too great ſtrength of the veſſels, as allo the ſeveral 
ſpontaneous Generations of the humours, muſt like- 
wile take place 


through thoſe veſſels may be too quick or too flow, 
And for the ſame reaſon there may be an obſtruction, 
a ſolution of continuity, a an inflammation, and all the 

conſequences 


ere. The motion alſo of the humours 
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the ſoft parts. (4:77Þ « 
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conſequences of it, in the bones, in like manner as in 


425 "Y 
* 


8 E CT. Db 
P4rticularly in the broader part near the joints,” 
as the middle of the bone is more compact, 


— 


and leſ ... 


We have already obſerved in the commentaries on 


$. 513. that the vamellæ, whereof the larger bones of 
the body are compoſed, are ſo very compactly joined 
in the midſt of the bone, as to leave ſcarce any va- 


cuities between them; and for this reaſon the bone 


is both moſt ſolid in that part, and, at the ſame time, 
either very few and very ſmall veſſels, or none at all, 

are capable of paſſing between them. But as theſe 
lamellz gradually recede to a greater diſtance from 

each other towards the extremities, and have the in- 
termediate ſpaces lying between. them gradually in- 
creaſed, the bone will not only grow broader near the 
joints, but will alſo become weaker, and more ſuſcep- 

tible of injury, as the external boney covering, com- 
poſed of the united lamellæ, will there be the thinneſt. 
Dr. Havers tells us, that in an os femoris he had ſeen. 
the ſides in the middle of the bones, before any of the 
lamellz were parted off, five times thicker, than in 
the head of the ſame bone. But in a like os femoris, 
which I have by me curiouſly prepared, the ſides in 
the middle: are. at leaſt twenty times thicker than the 


thin covering, which is ſpread over the head of the 


bone, the bigger Trochanter, and the lower part of it 
that is articulated with the Tibia. And thus the reaſon 
is very evident, why the parts of the bone, which lie 
near the joints, are moſt frequently ſubject to the like 
diſeaſes with the ſofter parts. And for the ſame reaſon 


much worſe conſequences are apprehended in fractures, 


Oſteol. nov. pag. 37. | a i 
b 9a a 4 if 


4 
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if they happen in the broader part of the bone nearer 


the joints, from the many veſſels that are injured, and 


the effuſion and corruption of the liquids, as was ob- 
ſerved in the commentaries on 5. 342, 343. But q 
greater degree of firmneſs was required in the middle 


of the bone, than towards the extremities, becaule, for 


inftance, whilſt the whole weight of the body is ſup. 


ported oF the os femoris, the greateſt force acts upon | 


the middle of the bone, And at the fame time as the 
cavity. is formed for the reception of the marrow by 
the very cloſe union of the Iamellę, the ſtrength of the 


withal conſulted. For tis demonſtrated by 


e * mathematicians, that a hollow cylir:der is not ſo 
eaſily broken, as one that is ſolid, which contains a 
like quantity of matter. | 


A ; 


r 


of diſeaſes in the bones. 


Ae e Ang rette ef the -difeaſts' of the 


bones, it will be neceſſary to throw them into certain 


claſſes, according as the ſeveral parts are affected, 
which conſtitute the fabrick of bones; for the effects 
of theſe diſeaſes will be entirely different, and a dif- 
ferent method of cure required, in proportion as the 
different parts are affected. And the fir t diviſion of 
theſe diſeaſes is drawn from the place, where they 
lie, for inſtance, in the larger articulated bones; as 
whether they are ſeated in the middle and moſt folid 
part of the bone, or near the extremities, where the 


cellular contexture. 


* 


Academ. des ſeiences Fan 1702. Hiſt, pag. 158. 


Lec ( 514. 515, 616.) the frſt diſtinction 


bones are thicker indeed, but leſs compact, and of a 


Ses 


ws * 
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H E bones, beſides the veſſels which they 


have in common with the ſofter parts, have 
alſo in their wider cells veſicles filled with a ſub- 
tle medullary oil, which is there ſecreted and re- 
ſerved for its proper uſes ; theſe veſiches, which” 
are largeſt near the joints, gradually ſink into the 
ſubſtance of the bone, and being converted into 
very narrow pinguiferous canals, become ſcarce _. 


viſible. 


As therefore in the broader: part near the joint, the 
fabrick of the bones approaches neareſt to the ſtructure 
of the ſoft parts, they will in that part more parti- 
cularly be liable to all the diſeaſes obſerved in the 
ſofter parts. But there is another circumſtance at- 
tending upon the bones, which frequently gives riſe 
to the worſt diſeaſes they are capable of ſuffering. 
For in this cellular part of the hones there lies a very 
ſubtle medullary oil, that is ſeparated from the arterial 
blood, and collected into veſicles, which both com- 
municate with each other, and the whole medullary 
ſyſtem repoſited in the larger cavity of the bones, 
and tranſmit it alſo through the pores of the cartilages, 
which cover the extremities of the articulated bones, 
into the cavities of the joints, ſo as by intermixing it 
with the glutinous humour that is ſeparated from the 
glands, which are ſeated here, to form a liniment for 
the lubrication of the moveable joints. See com- 
mentary on F. 362. Theſe medullary veſicles being 
_ allo placed between the ſeceding boney lamellæ, ſeem 
farther to impart a portion of their medullary oil to 
theſe boney lamellæ, in order to keep them from being 
too bruttle. For as we ſhall ſee by and by in the com- 
| mentary on F. 524. the medullary oil enters the pores 
of the bone in thoſe places, where the lamelle 2 
- | moſt 
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molt cloſely united, and is diſtributed into the ſpaces 
that lie betwixt them; as in the moſt ſolid and middle 
part of the bones there is no room found between the 
lamellz for the medullary veſicles. The medullary 


oil therefore contained in the veſicles, which are found 


in the cellular part of the bones, ſeems to have a two- 


foldiuſe, namelv to lubricate the joints, and to diffuſe 
itſelf between the lamellæ, in order to keep the bones 
from being too dry. For which reaſons if either 
through diſeaſes, or old age, this oil ſhould chance to 
fall, of ern 

to crackle; and the bones, being no longer lubricated 


e joints are moved with difficulty and grow apt 


by it, become more liable to be broken by every ſlight 


imury. 


How great the quantity of the medullary oil is 
which lies in this cavernous part of the bones, may be 


gathered from what we obſerve in the marrow- bones of 
oxen, when they are boiled. For after all the mar- 
row contained in the larger cavity of theſe bones ſhall 


be taken out, if their extremities be divided, or even 


broke with a hammer, a very large quantity of a 
thin medullary oil ſhall like wiſe diſtil from them. We 
ſhall treat hereafter of the ſtructure of theſe veſicles, 


which contain the medullary oil, under $. 524. as 


they are exactly reſembling thoſe, which form the mar- 
row that is found in the middle cavity of the larger 
bones; the only difference being, that in the cavernous 


part of the bones, there are only a few of them to be 


found, and in the ſmaller channels it may be only 


one; the marrow itſelf being no more than a con- 


geries of ſeveral ſuch veſicles, comprehended under 


one common membrane. Where therefore the di- 
ſtance between the ſeceding lamellæ of the bone is the 


greater, there *tis plain, there is room for a greater 


number of theſe veſicles; but in the places, where 
the lamellæ are either contiguous, or lie but at a little 


diſtance from each other, there can be none, and this 


ſubtle oil muſt be either conveyed between the la- 


melle by very ſlender canals derived from theſe 


veſicles, 


— 
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veſicles, or paſs through the pores - of the boney 
| uncle themſchves x of which more Besen. 
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Hs. Ence another def of diſeaſes in dhe bones. 


_ - Henee another cauſe of diſeaſes in the bones, Pro- 

ceeding from the ſtate of the veſicles, which contain 
the medullary oil; whence ſhall ariſe the very miſ- 
chievous depravation of the oil itſelf, and many other 
e whereof we ſhall grve an account in $. 526. 


e xx. 


A LL the bones are ſutr Gauge ad coveted 
on their outward convex fide. with a 
perioſteum, which conveys arterial veſſels into the 
cells and marrow, and brings back an infinite 
number of veins both Senne and ſmall. 


Dr. 8 5 ; 8 that all the hom «< res 
body are covered with a thin membrane, almoſt 
tranſparent, and very ſenſible, which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral rata of fibres, lying upon each other, but not 
inter woven. Theſe fibres lie in a like direction with 
the length of the bone, and run parrellel to each other. 
In ſome places this membrane ſeems thicker than in 
others, and to conſiſt of fibres croſſing each other in 
different order ; but this ariſes from che muſcles, or 
their tendons, which paſs over the perioſteum before 
they are inſerted in the bones. He farther obſerves, that 
the perioſteum leaves the bones in the places, where 
the ligaments ariſe, which faſten together ſuch bones as 
are articulated, and paſſing over the ſaid liga.i.ents, 


* Ofteol. nov. pag. 14, &. 
proceeds 
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proceeds to the bone adjoining, as we have obſerved 


alſo upon: another occation in the commentary on 
§. 343. Whence he ſuppoſed, that the perioſteum is 
no other than the continuation of one and the ſame 
membrane, which riſing from the dura mater inveſts 
the cranium, and is thence extended over the ſurface 
of all the other bones. This membrane ſpread over 
the bones, conforms itſelf exactly to their various 
cavities and protuberances, and ſo covers the ſurface of 
them entirely. That part however of the articulated 
bones, which lies within the ligaments, that encom- 
| paſs the joint like a purſe, has no perioſteum; this 
membrane deſerting the bones in theſe places, as we have 
juſt obſerved, and paſſing over the ligaments. Nothing 
therefore can be brought to the bones, or be carried back 
from them, but by means of the perioſteum. All the ar- 
teries therefore, which are conveyed to the bones for 
their nutrition and increaſe, or penetrate into their cel- 
lular part, or are carried through diſtinct foramina to 
the marrow, which is collected within the middle ca- 
vity of the larger bones, muſt all paſs firſt through 
the perioſteum; and in like manner the veins which 
carry back the blood that is left are received by the 
perioſteum. For which reaſon this membrane is en- 


 tirely vaſcular, as Ruyſch * has curiouſly demonſtra- 
ted, and is almoſt in every point of it connected with 


the bone by the branches of the veſſels which pats 


from the perioſteum into the bone, and the veins re- 


turning thence, fo that its adheſion is exceeding firm, 
and more eſpecially in younger people. For in old 
age, after many of the veſſels are deſtroyed, the pe- 
rioſteum is obſerved to be leſs firmly united to the 
bone. Dr. Havers , who wrote his curious obſerva- 
tions on the bones, before Ruyſch's diſcoveries were 
known to the world, amazed at this firm coheſion of 
the peritonzum with the bones, was of opinion that 


> Adverſar. Decad. 3. Tab. II. fig. 8 
© Offteol. nov. pag. 22. 


this 
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this union was brought on at that time of life, when 


the bones were as yet ſoft and glutinous, And yet 
this very curious gentleman had taken notice, that the 
— was faſtened to the bone by very ſmall f- 


res, arifing from the'perioſteum, and penetxating in- 


to the very ſubſtance of the bone; and theſe very 
ſmall fibres, as has ſince 1 from the in N 5 
of Ruyſch, are ſmall veſſels p . from 5 

teum into the bone, and are almoſt infinite in End. 
ber. Nor is a vaſcular perioſteum peculiar only to 
the larger bones, but a reſembling very thin mem- 
brane covers alſo the very ſmall bones of the ear, 


which ſome voy conſiderable men have aſſerted to be 


without any ſucl o nay the very internal ca- 
vity of the ear has been found by Ruyſch to be co- 
vered with its perioſteum, and to haye had i innumera- 


ble veſſels ſpread over it, and e has been 
lo delineated by him. 5 


SECT. Dxxl. 


| Hrn again ( (520) a third ſeries of the 


diſeaſes of the bones. | 


* 


Wiatever __ therefore ſhall kinder the free pal. 
ſage of the humours through the veſſels of the peri- 
oſteum, or their return from the bone into the periof- 
teum, ſhall likewiſe produce diſeaſes in the bone, 
though the ſirſt and efficient cauſe of theſe diſeaſes 
ſhall perhaps not lie in the proper ſubſtance of the 
bone, but only in the perioſteum. This will eaſily 
appear from what we have advanced in the preceding 


paragraph. Here then again we have a new claſs of 
diſeaſes in the bones. 


Epil. Anatom. 9. rag. 10 & 11, rar. w. fg: 1 & 10. 
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| SECT. DXXIL 
7 7 H E bones 1 alſo an internal perioſteum 


: ſugrounding and coverin 9 the hollow recep. 
ke of the marrow, conveying the arterial veſ- 
ſels into the medullary veſicles, and receiving 


thence innumerable veins of different ſizes. NE. 


This internal perioſteum i is not ſo eaſy to be ſhewn 
as the external ; and yet there ſeems to be ſuch a fine 
membrane i in being, though exceeding thin, as being 
ſecured by the hard covering of the bone. The ſkull 
is lined with the dura mater, ” which diſcharges the of- 
fice of an internal perioſteum; but as this membrane 


_ ſends forth ſheaths to guard the nerves, which iſfue 


from the medulla oblongata and ſpinalis, it was requiſite, 
that ir ſhould be of a thicker and more compact con- 
texture. But as in the larger hollow, bones this mem- 
brane is defended from all external injury, and has no 
other uſe than to cover the inward ſurface of the bones 
and receive the veſſels, it did by no means require any 
conſiderable degree of firmneſs and ſtrength, and for 


this reaſon being extremely thin it is ſeldom diſcover- 


ed. And in the bones, which have their inſide en- 
tirely cellular, it is not over- eaſy to trace it, by rea- 
ſon of their intricate ſtructure; and the ſame may be 
faid of the extremities of the larger bones, where the 
ſeceding boney lamellæ make up chat ſurprizing ſpon- 
geous ſubſtance. But this membrane ſhould more 


particularly be found in that part of the larger bones, 


which from the cloſe union of the boney lamellæ is of a 
moſt ſolid conſiſtence, and has a large cavity in the 
middle for the reception of the marrow. Ruyſch had 
obſerved, that anatomiſts ſpeak often too freely of the 
membrane, which they apprehenu, incloſes the mar- 
row, and has ſaid e, that in the bones, whole whole 


© Adverſar. Decad. 3. pag. 32. 


cavity 
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cavity is filled with an offeo-ſpongeous, or offeo-fila- 
mentous ſubſtance; there is no ſuch thing as one com- 
mon membrane belonging to the marrow. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, as in this caſe the marrow is 
not collected, but lies diſperſed through theſe ſeveral 
cannels. And yet in another place he thus deſcribes 
the ſtructure of the os humeri in a boy, which he had 
cut in two longitudinally, and has alſo delineated; 
Subſtantia interior, que - ofſeo-ſpongioſa, medulloſo liquore 
imbuta, & membranula adeo tenui ' obfita, ut telam ara- 
nee adæguet. Heac autem ſuperbit arteriolis repletis, & 
exinde rubedine prædita. The internal ſubſtance, 
« which is offeo-ſpongeous, is ſupplied with a medul- 
« lary liquid, and covered with a fine membrane, 
« thar is as thin as a ſpider's web. It is repleniſhed 
« however with arteries, and for this reaſon looks 
red.“ And in theſame Theſaurus he deſcribes a 
portion of the os femoris in an infant, which had been 
cut off, in the cavity of which was a thin membrane 
to be ſeen, as fine as a ſpider's web, ſurrounding the 
marrow, as alſo very ſmall arteries ſpread over it. 
From whence it plainly appears, that there is ſuch a 
thin membrane within the internal - cavities of the 
bones. And yet perhaps it may ſeem queſtionable, 
whether this thin membrane may belong to the mar- 
row, or be an internal perioſteum of the bone, or 
laſtly, whether it may not diſcharge both theſe offices. 
But if we conſider what Dr. Havers“ has ſaid con- 
cerning the ſtructure of the marrow, it will ſeem 
highly probable, that this membrane is diftin& from 
the marrow. For he ſays, that the whole medullary 
maſs is covered with a very thin and tranſparent 
membrane, that in many places appears coloured, as 

if it was tinctured red by the blood-veſſels, which are 
ſpread over it. But upon carefully ſeparating this 
membrane from the marrow of a thicker conſiſtence, 


d Theſaur, X. Tab. 3. fig. 2. No. 182. pag. 72. 
* Oſteol. nov. pag. 164, 165. ko 


he 
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he frequently found the veſſels, which were diſperſed 
over the ſurface of the marrow, to remain whole; 
and adds, that he was very ſure theſe veſſels did not 
belong to the ſurrounding membrane he had then ta- 
ken off; and preſently after ſays, that this membrane 


adheres to the bone, not only by ſmall veins, but 


alſo chat it inſinuates itfelf into the tranſverſe pores, 
which are found on the inſide. of the bone. From 

which deſcription it is evident, that a very thin mem- 
brane is cloſely united to the internal ſurface of the 
bones, and that under it there are veſſels undoubtedly 
diſpoſed in a regular manner in another membrane, 
which are ſpread over the ſurface of the marrow, and 
conſequently this internal perioſteum muſt be diſtinct 
from the marrow contiguous to it. The uſe therefore 
of this perioſteum might be, not only to convey the 
arterial veſſels into the medullary veſicles, and receive 
the veins returning thence, hut alſo to ſupply the bone 


«elf with life and nouriſhment, by the veſſels which 


it tranſmits into the ſubſtance of the bane, and like- 
wiſe. receives from thence. And does not this feem 
conformable to- ſome ſurpriſing obſervations, which 
have occurred in diſeaſes of the bones? Ruyſch has 


given the deſcription and figure of a carious bone in 
the arm, which contained within its cavity a honeß 


pipe ſo entirely ſeparated from the external ſubſtance 
of the bone, as to be capable of being moved any 
way. In this caſe it ſeems not very improbable, that 
the internal part of the bone, which more immediately 
receives benefit from the internab perioſteum, was 
affected with ſome diſorder, that had its farit riſe in 


the internal perioſteum, and that from thence: the: in- 


ternal hollow part of the bone ſeceded from tlie ex · 
ternal part that was left beh ine. 
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HENCE -h diviſion of diſuſe in the 


bases | 


For as we have obſerved „ to * vaſ- 


cular, an obſtruction, inflammation, and all its conſe- 
quences may likewiſe take place here; and from hence 


both the contiguous bone, and the marrow which lies 


immediately under it, may contract A as We 


mall preſently ſhew. 
8 EC r. DRXXIV. 


1 H E bones have an aun number of ye- 


ficles in their cavities filled with a ſubtle 
medullary oil, which they reſerve, and diſtrihute 
both mutually into each other, and alſobetween 


aeg of the joints, and through the ſtraight 
Theſe veſicles have arteries, veins, lym- 
e AN e, 


188. 


We have N Weste of the vefictes' Alled with 
a ſubtle medullary oil, which are ſeated in the cellular 


Fes of the bones, under $. 518. but hat we here 


ak of is the marrow, properly fo Roar ih which! is 
repplired in the hollow part of the eT bones, and 
is made up of an infinite number of Veſicles collect- 
ed together, and included under one common mem- 
brane. Dr. Havers had abſerved, that the medulla- 


ty oil was not an uniform maſs lying within the ca- 


9 of a ſurrounding membrane, but chat it was con- 


| Oſteol. nov. pag. 166, &C, 
Vou. IV. - Dp tained 
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tained in very ſmall veſicles, which when united for- 
med larger lobules included in a proper membrane; 
and that the whole maſs of marrow, as it is to be 
ſeen in the cavities of the larger bones, was made up 
of a number of theſe lobules joined together. Far- 
ther, the ſmalleſt of theſe veſicles, containing the me- 
dullary oil, ſeem both to have a communication with 
each other, and al o the lobules, which are made up 
of a number of them united; ſo that the oil is capa- 
ble of paſſing from all parts of the marrow, even the 
moſt diſtant, both to the ſubſtance of the bone, and 

the cavities of the joints. For when Dr. Havers 
pricked the membrane of one of theſe medullary lo- 
bules, he obſerved, that the oleaginous ſubſtance did 
not run out all at once, but flowed gradually, yet that 
the whole was capable of being ſqueezed out by ſo 


flight a preſſure, as was inſufficient to break through 


the ſides of the ſmalleſt veſicle. And when he laid 
a hard piece of marrow to melt before the fire, he 
obſerved, that as the fat melted, it flowed out gradu- 
ally, and left the lobules and veſicles empty behind. 
This is farther confirmed by this circumſtance, that 
the quantity of marrow fhall be leſſened by violent 


- exerciſe and faſting, and increaſed by reſt and a more 


plentiful diet; which du Verney * affirms he was con- 


vinced of from many experiments, and who alſo de. 


ſcribes the ſtructure of the marrow in the ſame man- 
ner as we have done above. This medullary oil 
' ſeems to pals three ways out of the veſicles, wherein 
it is collected. For it is either carried through the 
communicating veſicles and lobes towards the extremi- 
© ties of the bones, and is there exhaled through the 
* pores of the cartilages, which cover the ends of the 
- * articulated bones, into the cavities of the joints, (ſee 
the commentary on F. 362.) in order to facilitate the 
motion of the bones without any inconvenience from 
the attrition of the joint; and therefore alſo the quan- 
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tity of marrow is diminiſhed after violent motions.: 
Or perhaps when attenuated it enters into the ſmall 
abſorbent veins, and mixes with the blood; for in 


deus diſtempers we ceruinly ſee frequently, chat al 


the fat in the whole body ſhall in a few days time be 
in a manner conſumed : Or laſtly, it ſeems to enter 
into the very ſubſtance of the bones, and to give them 
a juſt degree of coheſion and unctuoſity. As Dr. 
Hayers © was ſearching for the paſſages, by which the 
medullary oil gains admittance into the ſubſtance of 
the bones, he diſcovered the inner lamina of the bones 


to be ſtruck through with little holes, through which | 


after the ſtricteſt enquiry he could make, he never 
found any veſſels either paſſing to the marrow, or re- 
turning from it. In the ſucceeding lamellæ he diſ- 
cerned the like pores, though not lying preciſely op- 
poſite to the others, but ſituated in * laces, 
infomuch that the medullary oil could not & 

paſs from the pores of the inner lamina into the pores 


of the lamina that lay next to it, but after it had pe- 


netrated the firſt lamina muſt have moved between this 
and the ſucceeding lamina, till it had found a like 
pore in this lamina to paſs through, from whence it 
was carried again between the ſecond and third lami- 
na, till it entered the pores of the third, and ſo on 
ſucceſſively till it came to the outermoſt of all. [Theſe }. 
little holes, through which the medullary oil paſſes, 
the doctor has called by the name of tranſverſe pores ; 


and the paſſages, along which the ſaid oil runs be- 
"tween the boney lamellæ, before it enters the pores of 


the next /amina, he has named longitudinal pores, as 
they lie in the ſame direction with the fibres of the bo- 
ney lamellæ. He fa:ther takes notice *, that the lon- 
gitudinal pores are not eaſily diſcovered, unleſs by the 
aſſiſtance of very good microſcopes, though they are 


moſt diicernible in the ribs; and adds, that he could 
plainly diſtinguiſh them in the thickeſt part of the 


© Ofteolog. nov. pag. 43, &c. « Ibid. pag. 46, Kc. 
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irectly 
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2 
fea eagulb, where the boney lamelle immediately cohered, 
that he has ſeen the marrow; After it has entered 
theſe longitudinal pore e like oil to the fides 


bf chem. He like wife dectares, chat he has been able 
to oblerve: them in an Human bone, between eleven or 
twelve Uſftinet # rata of boney lamellæ. The tranſ. 
N 8 derten only tranſmit the medullary oil; 
e longirutiinal 1 convey it between the el 
255 20 By "this meins the interſtices of the nella 
are fy! Bie With this oil. But this diſtribution of the 
meguitzry oil through che ſubffunce of the bone takes 
Place only in thofe Parts, where the boney Lamelle art 
contigdous; for near the joints, where the lame! he 
more rethvte'from'each bt es re placed the medul- 
Jes Reſeribed in 8 which are capable 6 
Pplying the faid of) ĩn Rene quantity. 
beautiful tructute the medullary oil is uni. 


5 b DE: the ſubſtatice of the bones; 


'of the Dore 18 to tramſmit 1 


1 t to have A e number 205 6. tram 
ENS fy of the feſt, the next to it leſs 
0 And 


to Tontintee decreaſing till yo 
> 46 the Turfice of the bone; and this *. 


Found to be true in Fit}. 
Ad thus the Hardeft, And aria, and moſt earthy 
N of the boties (lee $. 512.) are ſupplied With 2 
{the bil; and pertiaps i is by this Gil that the 
VEG Für re ined together, as it were by à kind 
the bones are deprived of their oil 
55 ling noed to the fre, they will become brirke; 
a if they hive deen calcined by the Hte, 
%e Keeped m ol, they will again acquite a 1 


Wee of che ton; as we habe Alcddy bbRrved n 
E r Colnrcetitaries an . 21. 
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< 5 and ſhewing itielf upon the ſurface. 


The. reap. 1s. Treher evident from, hence, why 
bones, which have thus thoroughly imbibed an oleagi- 


* © 


nous ſubſtance, ſhall afford {o good a fuel to fire; 


inſomuch that, as Herodotus * tells us, the Scythians 
for want of wogd dreſs their fleſh with a fire made of 
the 8 of their victims, and in caſe they have no 
kettles at hand throw the fleſh of their facrifices into 
cheir paunches, and pouring in water, place them upon 
the bones they have ſet on fire, and thus make one 
part of the ox an inſtrument of cooking the reſt. 
For the ſame reaſon we ſee, why ſkeletons, which 
have been thoroughly well cleaned, and had all the 
marrow perfectly carried off in boiling through the 
holes which Were perforated in the larger bones, do 
notwathſtanding afterwards turn yellow, and frequent- 

alſo exhale an oleaginous ſubſtance, the medullary 
oil, which lies between the boney lamellæ, riſing Wo 


his medullary oil is ſeparated from the arterial 
blood, collected in the 9 and then paſſes out 

of chem, to diſcharge the uſes appointed it by nature. 

Pr. Havers has obſerved , that £ ie arteries leacine t 


the marrow are entirely diſtin&t from thoſe, whach 
conyey the yital humours throygh the ſubſtance of the 
hones, and are carried alſo as far as the marrow 
through particular openings made for them in the 
bones, but yet ſo as not to penetrate directly into the 
cavities of the bones, but to paſs obliquely th ough 


their ſubſtance, before they come to the marrow, ani 


quently for a conſiderable length; for the fan 575 
thar has ſeen ſuch an artery running within the ſub- 
ſtance of the bone for the breadrh of an inch and a 


half, though che thicknels of the hoe in that place 


did ſcarce go beyond che eighth part of an inch, nor 


could he ever diſcoyer, that ap after) of thy kind did 
a any time ſend gut any ramificatien through the 


* Melpomen. five Lib. IV. pag. 240. 241. 
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ſubſtance of the bones. However, after it had reach- 
ed the cavity of the bone, it was for the moſt part 
divided into two branches, tending to the two oppo- 


ſite extremities of the bone, and divided by innume- 


rable little branches diſtributed through the medullary 


veſicles. But though this ingenious gentleman had by 
the help of a microſcope feen ſeveral blood-veſſels 


diſperſed through a very ſmall medullary veſicle, yer 


he frankly owns, that he could not diſcover, whether 


every velicle was ſupplied with the like veſſels, and 
ſeems rather to have been of opinion, that this cir- 


cumſtance was not abſolutely requiſite, as the veſicles 


communicate with each other, and by this means the 


medullary oil ſecreted from the arteries in ſome of the 


veſicles may be conveyed to the reſt. It is plain how- 
ever from the injections of Ruyſch, that the whole 


ſubſtance of the marrow is in every part of it ſup- 
| pid with veſſels of this kind, and for this reaſon it 


eems highly propable, that the like vaſcular appara- 
tus takes place in all the medullary veſicles. 


After the ſecretion of the medullary oil the remain- 


ing blood is returned by the capillary veins, which 
uniting in larger trunks at laſt form one diſtinct vein, 


which tor the moſt part paſſes back by the fame aper- 
ture, through which the artery entered. And yet the 


doctor has obſerved, that very ſmall. veins coming 
from the marrow have penetrated into the very ſub- 


ſtance of the bones, and there have diſappeared ; and 


poſſibly theſe are the veins which carry back the blood 


of the arteries that ſupply the marrow with nutriment 


for in many other places of the body we have a two- 
fold apparatus of arteries and veins, whereof the one 
ſhall ſerve for the ſecretion of a peculiar liquid, and the 
other ſupply the part itſelf with life and nouriſhment. 
But as from an injection ſomè parts of the marrow 
ſhall look red, which before were white and tranſpa- 
rent; it is plain that we have here the leſſer orders 
of veſſels, and lymphatick veſſels of courſe; this ap- 
Ppears farther alſo from hence, that all the cavities 1 
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the body, great as well as ſmall are moiſtened by a 


very fine exhaling liquid, and therefore we ſhall have 


here alſo reſembling abſorbent veins. 
But whether there be here any adipoſe ducts to con- 


vey the medullary oil collected in the veſicles to the 


places deſigned for it, the doctor owns he never 

could find out, and ſeems rather inclined to think; 
that the contiguous ſides of theſe. veſicles have holes 
in them, by which they communicate with each other. 
And yet he found very manifeſt adipoſe ducts, _ 
through which the medullary oil paſſes me the ca- 


vernous part of the bone into the cavities of the 


Olnts. | & 5 5 

That there are nerves in the marrow, has been 
ſhewn by Du Verney ® to a demonſtration. He plain- 
ly diſcerned a nerve paſling to the marrow with an 
artery and a vein through 1 ſubſtance of the bone, 
and has obſerved, that theſe three veſſels are all in- 
cluded in one common ſheath, which is a production 
of the perioſteum. Beſides, he has proved by mani- 
feſt experiments, that the marrow is ſenſible of pain. 
For in the hoſpitals, upon renewing the dreſſings af- 


ter the amputation of a limb, he frequently ordered 


his aſſiſtants to preſs ſomething againſt the marrow, 
as it lay expoſed, and the patient always expreſſed a 


ſtrong ſenſe of pain. And to leave no room for 


doubtfulneſs concerning it, he cut off the leg of a li- 


ving animal before the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris, and after waiting a while till the 
cruel pain, which attended the. operation, was over, 


he thruſt a probe into the marrow, and immediately 
the animal expreſſed a ſenſe of the moſt exquiſite pain. 


This experiment was ſeveral tunes repeated with equal 
caution and the like ſucceſs. 
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n t e 
H ENCE (524) the fifth and laſt diſt inction 


| of diſeaſes in the bones ariſing from this 
_ diviſion. 


As therefore there are ſo many different humours, . 


_ afid ſuch a number of veſſels, in the very marrow 
of the boties, almoſt all the diſeaſes we have already 
mentioned may likewiſe take place here. This there. 


fore will be another, and the laſt, claſs of diſeaſes in 


the bones. The diſeaſes inhering in the ſubſtance of 
the bones properly fo called have been firſt treatedof ; 
and their diverſity derived from the difference of their 
ſituation, either in the broader and cellular part of the 
bones hear the joints, or ih the middle and more fo. 
lid paft. Next to this came on the conſideration of 
the veſicles or bladders, full of medullary oil, which 
Jie in the cellular part of the bones; and it has plain- 


ly ippeared, that another ſort of diſcaſes was capable 
0 


eing produced from hence. Thirdly the diſcourſe 
has turned upon the external perioſteum, which covers 
the convex fide of the bones, and another fund of dif- 


eaſes was likewife ſhewn to be ſupplied from hence, 


 Foutthly, the like obſervations have been made upon 

the perioſteum, which lines the inſide of the bones. 
Fifthly and laſtly, the ſtructure and uſe of the mar- 
row, which is found in the cavities of the larger bones, 


heve been laid down from the diſcoveries of the beſt 
anlatomiſts, that the diſeaſes ariſing from thence alſo 


might likewife be diſcerned. From all which pre- 
miſes duly conſidered, the diagnoſtiek figns of the 

diſeaſes, which have been obſerved in the bones, will 

be both more evident ; the prognoftick formed from 
them, and pointing out the various events of theſe 
diſeaſes, will be ſurer; and the indications requiſite to 
tf care of them, which in each of them will ſome- 
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times be different; may more renal be d min 
according to the rules of art. . 


TECT. DxxvI. 


0 the medullary oil (518, 524.) ſtagnates in 

its veſicles, ducts, or in the vacuities interpoſed 
between the lamellæ of the bones, from heat and 
vital motion it becomes acrid, putrid, and ſanious; 
in which caſe it will interrupt a freſn ſecretion, 
cloſe up the conveying and ſecreting veſſels; in- 
fame the veſicle, cauſe it to ſuppurate, or diſpoſe. 
bothliquids and veſſels to putrefy and gangrene.z 
and hence the very ſubſtance of the bone being 
deſtitute of veſſels, deprived of vital liquid, eroded 
by acrimomous ſubſtances, will be converted into 
a kind of cineritious calx, where it is chinneſt, 
that is, in the cells of the Apopry es; and Bit 
will be ſucceeded; by a pain, 5 tbrobbing, 
ſwelling, abſceſs, = very bad carzs. This 
ſtagnation may ariſe from any obſtruction; (ee 
the chapter concerning obſtruction.) But if it 
proceeds from an internal cauſe, it is then: =_ 
rally called a h ventoſa.. 


In this paragraph the diſeaſes come under canſide- 
ration which happen to the bones, when the medullary 
ol, that is fecreted from che arterial blood, and repo- 
ſided in the veſicles, which lie either diſperſod in the 
cellular part of the bones, or collected in the marrow; 
ſtagnates and is corrupted. 


From var has bern ſaid upon $, 524. is plain that 
the oil is collected in very ſmall reſerved 


there for proper uſes, and poſſibly for a time may can- 
tinne at. reft there, or at leaſt be very flowly moved, 
For in aramals that have laim itt, it is commonly 
found in a very large quamity, and after violent ma- 
E 28 uch diminiſherl. By ſtagna- 

tion 
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tion therefore here is underſtood ſuch a ſtate of the 


medullary oil, or of the parts. containing and con- 
veying it, as diſables it from complying with thoſe 
motions, which are required of it for the diſcharge of 


thoſe uſes that are neceſſary to health. For this me- 
dullary oil ſhould be capable of being exhaled into 


the hollow places of the joints, in order to lubricate 
them; it ſhould be capable of entering into the va- 
cuities lying between the lamellæ of the bones; 


it ſhould be capable of paſſing freely out of the 


ſmalleft veſicles into others of a reſembling nature, 
that are contiguous, till it arrive at the fore- mentioned 


Whatever cauſe therefore ſhall interrupt this 


motion of the medullary oil, ſhall cauſe it to ſtag- 
nate. We ſee farther, that all oleaginous ſubſtances, 
however mild, are ſpontaneouſly diſpoſed to become 
exceedingly acrimonious, ſome ſooner, and others later. 
The oil of ſweet-almonds, which is ſo extremely mild, 
when freſh drawn, ſhall in the ſummer-time turn fo 
acrid within a few days, as to feel hot in the mouth, 
while it is ſwallowed down. Butter likewiſe is liable 
to turn in the ſame manner, though not altogether ſo 
ſpeedily. Tis true indeed, that this alteration is the 
mare haſtily brought on by the free admiſſion of the 
air; and therefore the marrow, which ſtagnates in the 


cavity of the bones, will for this reaſon be more ſlowly 
changed, but yet if it ſtagnates long, it will in like 


manner degenerate. The vital heat however will ſoon 


diſpoſe it to putrefy when in a ſtagnating ſtate, and 


the more ſo as marrow is naturally prone to putre- 
faction: for the marrow of the ſoundeſt animals is very 
apt to change within a few days after they are killed, 
and to ſtink moſt intolerably; at the ſame time laying 
aſide the tenacity of oil, it will diſſolve into a thin and 
putrid corruption. Tis plain therefore, that very 
terrible diſorders muſt neceſſarily follow in this caſe, if 
ve conſider the very tender frame of the parts, which 


| fecrete, collect, and convey the medullary oil. For 


the arteries paſſing to the marrow, as ſoon as they have 
"> 0081 1 5 entered 
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entered the cavity of the bone, diveſting themſelves, 
as it ſcems, of their harder coats, becomes ſo ſoft and 
ulpous, that even the marrow of an old ox, when 
| bel between the fingers, will eaſily melt into an ole- 
aginous liquid. When once therefore this change is 
begun, the medullary oil being converted into an acrid 
ſanious ſubſtance will erode the veſicles wherein it 1s 
contained, and in like manner deſtroy the adjoining 
veſicles that are ſound in its paſſage by them, ſo that 
the riſe of a diſorder of this kind in a ſmall part of 
che marrow ſhall eaſily propagate the contagion to the 
reſt. Theſe ſmall veſſels therefore are capable of being 
inflamed, and all the conſequences of an inflammation 
may follow upon it; but as a putrid ſanious matter 
is naturally very ſharp, there can ſcarce here be any 
room left for a kindly ſuppuration; but though this 
ſnould be the caſe, the purulent matter collected in a 
cloſe place, and ſo pent up as not to be able to obtain 
2 paſſage thence, would in like manner grow thin and 
putrefy, ſo that the vital veſſels of theſe parts being 
all utterly deſtroyed, a gangrene of the worſt kind 
muſt of neceſſity be the conſequence. © 
Beſides, as the -malignity of this putrid ſanious 
matter is every day increaſing, it muſt be continually 
rowing worſe, and as it flows along the inſide of the 
Follow part of the bone, will ſoon deſtroy both the 
external membrane of the marrow, and the internal 
periofteum ; and the boney ſubſtance of courſe being 
thus deprived of the vital veſſels, will in like manner 
be eroded by it, and deſtroyed. But this will ſooneſt 
happen in the broader part of the bone, (ſee $. 516.) 
or in the cells of the Apophyſes, where the boney ſub- 
ſtance is moſt tender, and the medullary veſicles lie 
between diſtant lamellæ, ſo that in theſe places the 
boney lamellæ being contiguous on both ſides to the 
corrupted medullary oil, they will of neceſſity be the 
ſooner deſtroyed. On the other hand near the moſt 
ſolid part of the bone, the boney ſubſtance will be de- 
ſtroyed more ſlowly, both as the bone is thicker, and 
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as the corruptien touches only the internal lamella, 
and yet this ſanies ſhall by degrees inſinuate itſelf into 
the pores of the external lamella, its ſubtlety increa- 
ſing with its acrimony, and ſo proceed to paſs between 
the boney lamellæ, in like manner as the medyllary oil 
deſcribed above, in F. 524. and by this means the 


boney ſubſtance ſhall be ſo eroded, that all coheſion 


ſhall be diſſolved, and the moſt ſolid bones converted 
into a mere calx. Thus whilſt we were diſcourſing of 
fractured bones, we ſhewed that even the larger bones 


of the body, when grown carious, were moſt eaſily, 


broken, ſee 5. 344. 


As therefore there may be an inflammation with all 


its conſequences in. theſe parts, and it Pre from 
What we have advanced under 5. 524. that the mar- 


row is ſenſible of pain, the reaſon is evident, 7 
Ve 


ain, heat, throbbing, Gr. are all found here. 


have likewiſe had very extraordinary tumours formed 
by the gradual removal of the boney lamellz to a 


greater diſtance from each other, eſpecially near the 
joints, and increaſing the natural bulk of the bone 
affected to a monſtrous fize. A woman had bruiſed 


ber knee by a fall, and a tumour afterwards appeared 


mn the place that was hurt, which ſeemed to be fixed 
both in the ; Af DIE, and in the bone itſelf, and en- 
creaſing grad ua eight years together was grown 
moſt exceſſively Gig Pace 7 — thus a wound 
was made towards the top of the forepart of the tu- 
mour, the bone was laid bare, and the outer part of it 

adually ſcaled off; and then there was to be ſeen ſo 
arg a cavity in the cavernous part of the tibia, as 
fufficed to hold ten ounces of a liquid that was in- 
jected, without ſuffering the leaſt drop to run out. 


Amputation ſeemed to be the only remedy that was 


left, and as it was Ne eee to attempt it 
in a woman wich child, che qperation was deferred 


till after her delivery. But no ſooner was dhe deliver- | 


Acad. des ſciences Pan 1737. Hiſt. pag. 34. | 1 


ü ed, 
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ed, than all the parts around it putrefied, and the 
ſhortly after died. M. Petit had a patient with a 
like large ſwelling in the ſame place of the z:b4a, and 
when he had opened it, he found a fleſhy ſubſtance 
bigger than his Aſt, lying in the cavernous part of the 
bone, and ſurrounded with a fœtid pus, which he firſt 
extracted, and afterwards cutting away the corrupted 
parts of the bone with proper inſtruments, very ws a | 
pily eured him. From whence it is plain, that t 
foft parts in the cellular part of the bones near the 
joints Are often capable of being wonderfully altered, 
and that inflammations, abſceſs, Sc. are ſome- 
times found to have place there. For when the me- 
dullary oil is once corrupted, moſt terrible diſorders 
will enſue, and even a dreadful caries of the bones, 
m which eaſe the corrupted bone is in a manner turn- 
ed to duſt and gives no reſiſtance to the probe, that 
is thruſt againit it, Whence that of Celſas, I 
carie quidem expedita cognitio oft jt ſpecillum tanut in fo- 
rating demittitur, quod magis minuſve iutrando, vel in 
fulhitho bariem offe vel altins A end N, teſtaurm; Ana 
„ caries a judgment is eaſily to be formed, for if a 
2 . be chruſt into the cavity, by the de- 
* fgrœe of its admiſſion you may know whether the 
« Karies be deep or ſuperficial.” A canes therefore 
is the worſt malady, to which the bones are ſubject, 
and indicates an almoft total corruption or erofion of 
them; flighter diforders are uſually cured by a ſepa- 
ration of the corrupted lamellæ by exfoliation; a 
caries never, but mult be taken away by incifion or 
3 come to the parts wherein there is 
Since therefore, 4$appears-frotn the account we have 
given of an obſtruòtion, the ſtagnation of the me- 
dullary oil may be brought about by agreat number of 
cauſes, 1t is plain, fmt The terrible diſorders above- 


* Traite des Maladies des os, Tom. II. chap. 6; 389. 
* Lib. WI. cap. 2. ung. 1 908. | 'P : 
| mentioned 
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mentioned may likewiſe be owing to a variety of 
cauſes. The effects of an external compreſſion of de- 


here, as the marrow is fo ſecurely defended by the 
covering of a hard bone. And yet there is no queſti- 
on but that the marrow may be injured by violent con- 
tuſions and fractures of the bones. But when without 


any external injury, the medullary oil ſhall be cor- 


rupted from an internal cauſe, there the diſeaſe is ge- 


nerally termed by phyſicians and ſurgeons a Spina 
Ventoſa, which diſeaſe was firſt 4 deſcribed by the fa- 


mous Arabian phyſician Rhazes, and ſo named becauſe 


it conſiſted in a corroſion and corruption of the bone, 
and attended with pungent pain and ſwelling. This 
appellation diſpleaſed Marcus Aurelius Severinus, who 
has wrote a whole treatiſe upon this ſubject, and chuſes 
rather to call it by a compound Greek word Pædar- 
| #brocace, or the joint-evil of children, becauſe chil- 
dren-are both more ſubject to it, and it is moſt fre- 
quently found to lie near the joints. His definition of 
it is as follow *, Pædarthrocace abſceſſus eft corrupto- 
rius, ſeu ſphaceliſmus Ms, circa articulum in pueris, ex 
primis ſpermatis & menſtrui ſanguinis inquinamentis non 
repurgatis, per congeſtum illapſis & computrefatis, 
natus. He does not deny however, but that it may 
ſometimes happen to perſons of more advanced years, 
and has himſelf * given an inſtance of a woman grown 
up, who laboured under this diſeaſe. Peter de Mar- 
chettis * ſays, that he has ſeen ſeveral perſons, both 


men and women, who have had this diſeaſe at every 


time of life under the age of five and twenty years, 


but that he never obſerved it in any older perſons, un- 


leſs they had been ſubject to it before, and had not 
been cured. But as the tumours ut the joints 


Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſick, Vol. II. pag. 55. 
7 M. Aurel. Severin. de reconcil. abicel. TONER, pag. 337. 
* Ibid. pag. 356. 
* Ibid. pag. 347. 
» Obſervat. Medic. Chirurg. rar or. * pag. 118. 


of 


ſtruction of the veſſels however are leſs likely to occur 
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of ricketty children are frequently without the cor- 
ruption of the bone, the name of Pædartbrocace ſeems 
to be too doubtful an expreſſion. Nor does Seberinus 
himſelf appear to be poſitive in the affair“, when 
in another place he makes it a difficulty whether 


the Spina ventoſa and a Pedarthrocace be the ſarris 
diſeaſe. It will not therefore be improper to ' retain 


the name of Spina Ventoſa in the deſignation of this 


diſorder, as it was uſed by Rhazes the firſt author, who 
has wrote any thing diſtinctly concerning the diſeaſe, 
and the fignification of it may be ſuffciently limited 
from what we have here obſerved in this paragraph, 
and thus it will denote a corruption of the bone, ori- 
inally derived from a defect in the medullary ſub- 
1 of it, and by degrees ſpreading through its 
whole ſubſtance, and creating a ſwelling and pain 
either from the eroſion of the perioſteum, or its di- 
ſtenſion by the tumefied ſubſtance of the bone. But 
when a corruption of the bone, beginning externally, 
ſhall ſpread inwards, even though it ſhould infect 
the marrow, we ſhall ſtill call it a caries of the bone; 
and by this means all the contentions will be avoided, 
which have aroſe among the learned, whether the 
Spinoſa Ventoſa of the Arabians was known to the an- 
cient Greeks, and deſcribed by them or no. For that 
they were acquinted with the caries and ſphacelation 
of the bones, opaxs1io4uei, is out of queſtion ; but that 
corruption of the bone, which owes- its riſe to the 
medullary ſubſtance being firſt. affected, is no where 
to be found 1 in any antient Greek writer. | 7 


„ PDxxvII. 


HE ſigns of this diſeaſe, A its Nate 


(526. ) are the ſigns of a deep rf 
tion, not diſcernible by feeling. 


De 5 abſceſſ. nat. pag. 359. 7 
7 t 
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It is greatly to be lamented, that this diſorder is 
Frequently not found out till very late, when the bone 
is entirely corrupted, and the rumour begins to appear 
in che fleſh and muſcles, For which reaſon great care 

- be taken, to make a diſcovery of it, as much as 

poſſible, in its firſt beginning. Lis plain indeed, that 


this muſt be extremely difficult, if we conſider that the 


chiſeaſe lies within the bones. And yet the following 


ans gen ferve m give us Jonas * in this 


obſcurity : If the patient is known to 

der ſuch an Ill habit, as by experience we find is moſt 
freq apt to affect che bones; ſuch, for inſtance, 
as the venereal diſeaſe, the ſcurvy, and the rickets in 
younger perſons, which laſt diſtemper, as we ſhall ke 
kereatter, aften gives great ſuſpicion of a latent ve- 
mereal taint : from theſe Tre we may Know, 
that the cauſes which 4. | er, d 

acually ſubſiſt in the body. But we have ſcarce any 


ether diſtinguiſhing Iign of the diſcafe being preſent, 


Ver very deep, and, as thi: patients wivally express it, 


* fixed.in the bone, and attended with a feeming 
Naw-eralion. This pain is farther encreaſed by f 


warmth af the bed, by vidlent exerciſe, or the free 
wit of wine and cordlials; and yet though the part 


affected be preſſed or rubbed ever To hard, no encreaſe 
of pain ſhall follow upon it; and we may the leſs 
under at. it, becauſe the bone intervenes, and by its 
ardacſs prevents any external applicatian from act- 
ing upon the place affectecl. are the Hens of 


the diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages; but when the bone once 
comes to be eroded, and the external perioſteum to 


be affected, the pain increaſes, and grows much more 
Sanfte ypon the left roughne uſed purer © 
the part; and then there ariſes a ſoft tumour. in the 
muſcular fem; tho h. generally before this the very 
ſubſtance of the benno fill. Tie and Feel ; in Which 


* 


1 What we call a gnatüfeg pan. 
caſe 


ypoſe to this diſtemper, do 
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caſe the diſeaſe is eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed ; though 


too late, becauſe the whole ſubſtance of the bone be- 


ing corrupted will either ſpontaneouſly fall off from 
the parts wherein there 1s lite, or mult be taken away 
by incifion or burning, | 


88er. 
Rom the difficulty of the ſeparation, abſter- 


| ſion, and cleanſing, many ills may be fore- 
ſeen, and the cure pronounced yery difficult. 


If we confider the ſeveral particulars, we have al- 


| Teady laid down concerning the nature of this diſeaſe, 


we ſhall clearly ſee, that we have every thing bad ta 
fear, and that the cure muſt be extremely difficult. 


For we have a corrupted medullary oil lying in the 


midſt of an hard bone, which muſt be abſterged and 
cleanſed, before a cure can be obtained. But then 
there is no outlet, by which the corrupted matter can 
be carried off, unleſs the bone be either firſt eroded or 


trepaned. Beſides, this oil will grow ſharper con- 


tinually by the heat of the place and the time f its 
being pent up, and thus all the inconveniences ariſing 


from it will be increaſed. Again, if the intern 


ſurface of the bone be hereby eroded, the parts of the 
corrupted bone, though they were ſeparated from the 
ſound parts wherein there was life, would be detained 
in the midſt of the cavity of the bone, and both by 
their bulk and rouganeſs prove miſchievous to the 


marrow, and thus produce freſh diſorders. We learn 


from experience, that ſurpriſing degeneratians of the 
bone, intolerable pains, fevers, and death itſelf have 


followed upon this circumitance *, Ruyſch has given 


us a delineation of the bones of the tarſus, corrupted by 


a /pina ventoſa, which had fallen under his view, 


: 2 Theſaur. VIII. ne 68. pag. 42. & Theſaur. V. Tab. III. 
g. 4. | 7 
Vot, IV, Ep blended 
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blended together into one boney ſubſtance, as not to 
bear the leaſt reſemblance of their natural ſtructure. 
A patient of the ſam: author's a few days before his 


death had two ſpongeous ſwellings upon his thigh, 
whereof one was a yard and three quarters in circum: 


ference, and the other not more than a quarter of a 


yard. In a patient 0 of * Severinus's, who had been 
three years complaining, he found upon examination 


with his probe, that the metacarpal bones were grown 
as ſharp as a rugged ſtone, the hand affected being 


ſwollen to the — of a child's head. Several other 
inſtances of this kind might be produced from writers 
of credit. From all which we may learn the malig- 
nant nature of this terrible diſeaſe. 


SEC T. DXXIX. 
T beſt method of attempting a cure, is 


by copiouſly filling all the veſſels with 


decoctions made of ſuch ingredients, as power- 
fully penetrate, are very abſtergent, and reſiſt pu- 
trefaction; 2. by putting all the humours into a 
violent motion and raiſing a ſweat by the artificial 


application of a warm vapour to the body; 3. 


and at the ſame time as the ſweat riſes, by fixing 

the motion to the part affected by topical fomen- 

_ tations, and a direct application of the warm 
no to the part itſelf. 


When the tumour of EY incumbent parts was Once 
ſpontaneouſly opened , according to Rhazes, there 
could be no cure but by taking e out the parts ct the 


corrupted bone, by inciſion or burning. Peter de 
Marchettis adviſes, as ſoon as the pain in the} Joints 


d De recond. abſceſſ. natura, pag. 375. | 
< Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſick, Tom. II. pag. 57. i 
2 Obſervat. Medic. rarior. Syllog. pag. I 22585 
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of the hands or feet grows pungent, though no os 


mour ſhould appear, to open the place immediately, 


and then by inciſion or burning to clear away the 


vitiated part of the bone. But before we proceed to 


this cruel treatment, it may not be amiſs to try the fol- 
lowing method, which has frequently been attended 
with very good ſucceſs. 5 5 5 
1. The fewel of the diſeaſe lies repoſited in the ca- 
vities of the bones; external remedies therefore can- 
not reach it, unleſs ſo far as they are licked up by ab- 
ſorbent veins, mixed with the circulating humours, 
and carried along with the blood to the part affected. 
The only remedy left therefore ſeems to be the fil 
ling the body with a large quantity of a thin liquid, 
naturally diſpoſed to be very penetrating, and deterg- 
ing, and apt to reſiſt putrefaction; and then to convey 
it through the veſſels by accelerating the motion of the 


liquid contained in them, and directing the force of 


it as much as poſſible towards the part affected. For 
there is reaſon to hope, that by conveying ſuch a li- 
quid to the affected part through the vital veſſels ſub- 


fiſting in the ſubſtance of the bone, and in ſuch part 
of the marrow as is not totally deſtroyed, the putre- 
faction may be ſtopped, the cqrrupted parts ſeparated 


from the ſound, wherein there is life, the medullary 
oil diluted, and being licked up again by the abſor- 
benr veins be carried off by urine or ſweat; For that 


theſe putrid humours, ſeated in the cavities of the 


bones, may be taken up again into the blood, we learn 
from the putrid hectick fever, which often infects the 
whole maſs of blood, and induces a very bad cacochymy 
when this diſorder has attained to any conſiderable 
degreee of malignity. Now the miſchiefs ariſing from 
the return of this putrid matter into the blood may be 
eaſily prevented by the free uſe of ſuch a remedy, as 


we are here recommending. The medicaments beſt 


ſerving this purpoſe, are the woods which abound. 
with an aromatick fragrancy and a large quantity of 
balſamick reſin, fuch as juniper, box, oak, Sc. 

- Ceca ͤ 
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and what in this reſpect exceeds them all, the guaiacum 
wood, which when managed according to art ſup- 
plies a decoction, that is ſub- acid and thoroughly bal. 
ſamick. But as theſe woods are very hard, and con- 
tain a large quantity of reſin, they do not eaſily yield 
their virtue to water, unleſs they be firſt ground to 

owder, digeſted for ſome time with a gentle heat, 
and then boiled for ſome hours in a cloſe veſſel. *Tis 
ſometimes cuſtomary to add a ſmall portion cf an 
alcaline ſalt to them, whilft they are in digeſtion, in 
order to open the body of them the better; and to- 
wards the cloſe of the boiling to put in a few ounces of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, in order to diſſolve the more 
eaſily whatever reſin ſhall be left remaining. The 
form of ſuch a decoction is to be ſeen in the Materia 
Zedica under this article. The ſhavings of ſaſſafras- 
wood may likewiſe be infuſed in this decoction, 
which as it conſiſts of very volatile parts cannot bear 
as long boiling, without loſing its virtue. Let the 
patient take ſome few ounces of ſuch a ſtrong de- 
coction, three or four times a day, and at the fame time 
uſe for his common drink a ſmaller decoction made 
by putting freſh water to the ingredients, after the 
ſtronger is poured off. A greater or leſſer quantity of 
theſe decoctions is to be given in proportion to the 
different age, conſtitution, and ſtrength of the patient; 
but it will be adviſeable always to drink, as much as 
he can bear; for thus the whole body will be filled as 
much as poſſible with a penetrating, detergent, anti- 
ſeptick liquid, and the firſt indication towards a cure 
anſwered. TE 
2. After the veſſels have all been filled by drinking 
freely of theſe. decoctions for ſeveral days, and the 
body begins in a manner to ſwell, it will then be ad- 
viſeable to increaſe the motion of the humours through 
the veſſels. This motion is capable of being accele- 
rated almoſt to what degree we pleaſe by frictions, and 
therefore theſe are generally uſed upon this occaſion; 

but the moſt commodious method of all is to * 
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the naked body to the ſteams of a warm vapour, by 


which means both the ſweats ſhall be raiſed that will 
carry off the liquid that has been taken down, and a 
freſh opportunity given of filling the body again with 
other liquids of a like nature. 1 he patient then being 
ſtripped of his cloaths, and incloſed in a kind of tent 
made of waxed cloth, is expoſed to the ſteams of warm 
water, or what is ſtill more effectual, of ſpirit of wine 
ſet on fire. This warm vapour 1s of ſo penetrating a 
nature, that the body {ſhall ſcarce be expoſed to it a 
few minutes, before the patient ſhall grow hot, and 
break out into a plentiful ſweat all over, which has 


| ſometimes been obſerved to ſmell like the decoction, 
which had been inwardly taken; and this ſometimes 
in ſo great a quantity, that very ſtrong men ſhall faint 


under it, unleſs the ſpirit of wine be immediately re- 
moved. So that we muſt be very cautious in this 
adminiſtration; for 'tis very certain, that in attempt- 
ing to cure the venereal diſeaſe by a reſembling me- 
thod, ſeveral perſons have been killed by unſkilful 
practitioners, who have obliged them to ſweat more, 


than their ſtrength would admit. Half an hour in 
a day is enough tor weak people to {weat in this man- 


ner, and the ſtrongeſt are ſcarce able to hold out two 
hours; and 'tis always adviſeable to have the doctor 
preſent during the ſweat, that as circumſtances ariſe, 
he may know when to ſtop. When this is done, the 


body muſt be well rubbed with linnen, and the patient 


laid in a warm bed, where he will frequently ſtill ſweat 


gently for an hour or two longer. But as there will 


be a good deal of hazard in expoſing the body in this 
ſtate to the coldneſs of the external air, it will be 
neceſſary to make the air of the room warm, wherem 
the patient hes, by kindling a proper fire in it. For 
which reaſon ſome people chuſe to lay the patient 


naked in bed, and by a convenient funnel to convey 


the ſteams of the ſpirit of wine to the ſeveral parts of 
his body under the bed-clothes. And thus the hazard 


. QF being expoled to the air will be avoided. © But 


S whether 


| whether the patient ſweats in bed, or out of it in a 
four-cornered cheſt, or ſome ſuch like machine, the 
tub, as it is uſually called, care muſt be taken to keep 
the head out for fear of ſuffocation. When the ſweat- 
ing is over, it will be proper to give a little broth 
made from lean meat, or a ſmall glaſs of wine, to re- 
cruit the ſpirits, which are frequently ſunk by profuſe 
ſweatings. - _. 3 
3. It is evident enough, that by accelerating the 
motion ſuch a very penetrating decoction as this is 
uniformly carried through the whole corporeal ſyſtem. 
But it is farther requiſite to direct che efficacy of the 
medicine chiefly to the part affected. In treating of 
the cure of an obſtruction (ſee F. 134.) we obſerved, 
that the force of the medicines, which were taken in- 
wardly, might by the aſſiſtances of art be directed to 
any part of the body we pleaſed. And theſe aſſiſt- 
ances conſiſted in the proper means of augmenting the 
impetus and quantity of the vital liquid in the parts, 
towards which according to the indication the efficacy 
of the medicines was to be derived; and this was to 
be obtained by leſſening the reſiſtance of the veſſels in 
the ſaid parts, and increaſing in them the velocity of 
the circulation; the former, by the application of 
warm emollient fomentations, reſembling cataplaſms, 
or ſometimes cupping-glaſſes; and the latter, by fric- 
tions and ſtimulations. It will be extremely uſeful in 
diſeaſes of this Kind to foment the part affected with 
ſtups he dipped in a hot decoction of guaiacum, and 
at the ſame time ſo to direct the ſteams of the ſpirit 
of wine, as to make them principally fall upon the 
part affected. | 1 
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Y. this method, if long continued, great be- 

nefit ſhall frequently ariſe, eſpecially if join- 
ed with a diet, that is low, and oppolite to an 
oily patrefaCtion. 


If all the particulars laid down in the preceding 
paragraph be duly obſerved, the very penetrating de- 
coction there recommended will by an increaſed ve- 
locity cf the circulating fluid be very ſwiftly carried 


through all the veſſels, and being principally directed 


to the part affected by the application of fomenta- 
tions, warm vapours, Sc. whatever is corrupted will 
be cleanſed away and carried off by ſweatings. But 
we muſt not expect, that ſuch an obſtinate diſorder 
can be removed in a few days; fo that ſometimes it 
will be expedient to purſue this method of ſweating 
for three weeks or a month, a due regard being all 
the while had to the ſtrength of the patient. In the 
mean time the body is to be ſupported with good 


food, of eaſy digeſtion, and not fat. For the patients 


are gencrally emaciated by this method to the laſt de- 
gree, the fat of the whole body being almoſt entirely 
diiſolved and carried off by ſweat, and as the princi- 
pal malignity of the diſeaſe hes in a corrupted oil, 


whatever is fat ought juſtly to be avoided, that it may 


not ſupply new- matter for the diſeaſe to feed on. 


Broths therefore drawn from lean meat, without any 
the leaſt fat, biſcuit, gruels made with barley, oat- 
meal, rice, millet-ſeed, panadas, and ripe fruits, are 


the food, which in this caſe is moſt ſuitable. And 
for drink, we may allow of whey, or milk mixed 
with a three-fold quantity of water; though the beſt 
of all is a weak decoction of guaiacum, which by an 
addition of raiſins, liquorice, &c. may be made grate- 


Ceca Where 
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Where all theſe particulars have been carefully at. 


tended to, the ſucceſs has been favourable even in caſes, 
where the extirpation of the part affected has been by 


ſome judged adviſeable. The remiſſion of the ſymp. 


toms, and the ſubſiding of the tumour, are the prin. 
cipal ſigns, whereby we know, that the cure goes on 
in a right manner. And yet it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſtructure of the bones is ſometimes ſo 
altered by diforders of this kind, as to leave a larger 
ſwelling than there ought to be in the bone affected 
during life, though the corruption of the medullary 
dil be happily cured ; neither ſhall the tumour that is 
left be any otherwiſe diſſerviceable, than as it makes a 
diſagreeable appearance. There is an extraordinar 


Taſe in the Edinburgh tranſactions of a girl of ſeven 


years old, who in a reſembling diſeaſe, after having 
perſiſted in a courſe of a decoction of the woos 
twice a day for ſix months together, and drank beer 
medicated with antiſcorbutick herbs for her common 
drink, had the whole ſubſtance of the tibia caſt of, 


ſo that the part of ſound bone remaining near the 


knee was ſcarce the breadth of three fingers in length, 
and what was left about the ancle was hardly half fo 


much; and yet the loſs of ſo large a quantity of bone 


was ſo far ſupplied by a callus, that ſhe was capable 
of running, and dancing, c. with the affected leg 
without any impediment; only there was ſome defor- 
mity left in the ſhape of the new- made bone, from 
her having reſted upon it, before the callus was grown 
perfectly hard. Her parents imagined that her diſor- 
der was Owing to an incidental blow; but ſome con 


ſiderable time after the cure, an ulcer appeared in the 


upper part of the arm, out of which there ſoon af- 
ter, came ſharp ſplinters, caſt off from the os humeri, 
which gave a ſufficient proof, that the former illneſs 
ought rather to have been aſcribed to a latent internal 


cauſe, ſince the like diſorder had ſhewed itſelf again 


0 0 Eſſays, Tom. I. no, 23. pag. 238. ; . 
| . m 
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in another part of the body withour any external 

ur | 
Zur as this diſeaſe Gnquinad) occurs in children, 


they cannot always be prevailed upon to drink a ſut- 
ficient quantity of theſe decoctions, nor would their 


tender conſtitutions admit of ſuch profuſe ſweats, as 


this method would produce. For which reaſon it 

would not be amiſs, if in this caſe a gentle hydra- 
gogue purge was given them once a week, and in the 
intermediate days mild antiſcorbuticks, the part affect- 
ed being conſtantly wrapped up in cloths dipped in 


very penetrating fomentations prepared from vinegar, 


ſalt, the urine of a perſon in health, rue, wild-gar- 
lick, Sc. whey being alſo uſed for their common 
drink. By perſiſting in this method for ſeveral months 
[ have ſometimes ſeen a cure effected; but then there 


is generally a ſmall aperture in the integuments, out of. 


aw] 
which there iſſues a quantity of ſanious matter, and 


the ſwelling of the bone gradually ſubſides, and ſome- 
times alſo the parts of the corrupted bone find thence 
a paſſage, the cicatrice afterwards remeaining extremely 
hollow. In a girl, who had the bones of the farſus 
and metatarſus 1n the right leg thus affected, and ſwol- 
len to a monſtrous bulk, and who had alſo the ap- 


pPearance of a like diſorder in the elbow and radius 
of the right arm, I purſued this method of cure for 


full two years, but ſo, that as ſhe grew better I purged 
her only twice a month, and at laſt but once. In 
the foot, the integuments were opened in ſeveral 
places, and yet the ſwelling gradually ſubſided in ſuch 

a manner, as to admit of her walking commodiouſly, 
though the bones remained ſo far tumefied as to exceed 
their natural bulk. 


But when this diſtemper is ſo far. advanced, has 


the marrow is almoſt entirely corrupted, and the vital 
veſſels diſperſed through it abſolutely deſtroyed, no- 


thing ſcarce can be expected from the moſt effectual 
remedies. For decoctions can be of no ſervice, as 
they cannot convey their virtues to the parts affected, 

_ unlels 


\ 
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unleſs the vital veſſels be ſound and whole. The 
worſt events are in this caſe to be feared, as the cor- 
rupted oil, which daily continues to grow worſe, re- 
mains fixed in the cavity of the bone ; and the only 
remedy left is by applying the trepan to open a wa 
for the corrupted matter that is here lodged to pal 
off; for thus we imitate the courſe of nature, which 
ſometimes throws off, whatever 1s corrupted by eroding 
the bone. That this method has ſucceeded we are in- 
formed by ſurgeons of the beſt character. A certain 
rſon in the venereal diſeaſe had a tumour in the i. 
bia; after a ſalivation the ſwelling diſappeared, but 
the pain did not entirely ceaſe, and within a fortnight 
after the cure was over began to encreaſe. After ſe- 
veral applications to no purpoſe, the integuments were 
laid open quite down to the bone, but without any 
relief; two days after the bone was trepanned, and 
part of it cut off, ſo that the opening reached into 
the cavity, and immediately there iſſued out a very 
| feetid ſanious matter, the whole medullary ſubſtance 
appearing to be thus corrupted. Three apertures of 
the like bigneſs were afterwards made in the bone by 
the trepan, the parts left between the apertures cut 


away, and the remainder of the corrupted bone touch- 


ed with a cautery, and the man recovered. And the 
famous ſurgeon M. Petit * tells us, that he purſued the 
fame method in the caſe of a girl under his care with 
the like ſucceſs. | 


S r. IPEEST. 


| I F there be any obſtruction in the texture of 
1 the arteries or veins, or even of the lympha- 


tick veſſels ( 513, 516, 520, 522) for want of 
freſh liquid, or the ſtagnation of the liquid alrea- 
dy brought, reſembling diſeaſes will again ariſe in 
the ſame parts, only in a different order. 


» Traite des. maladies des 05, Tom. II. pag. 525. 


Thus 
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Thus have we ſhewn, what terrible diſorders will 
ariſe, if the medullary oil ſhall chance to ſtagnate in 
its veſicles, or in the interſtices of the bones, and be 
corrupted. But that the medullary ſubſtance may be 
duly ſecreted, and after it is collected, and not con- 
ſumed by the motions of the body, be again perhaps 
in part licked up by the veins, it is requiſite that there 
ſhould be a free circulation of the humours through 
thoſe veſſels, which both convey liquids to the mar- 
row, and bring them back from thence. If therefore 
there ariſe from any cauſe whatſoever an obſtruction 
in the texture of the veſſels, which are diſtributed 
through the lamellæ that lie at a diſtance from each 
other near the joints, or in thoſe, which lie diſperſed 
in the internal perioſteum, or in the membrane which 
externally covers the marrow, the ſecretion of the me- 
dullary oil will be interrupted, and the oil already ſe- 
creted will ſtagnate, the very ſmall medullary veſicles 
and their emiſſary ducts, being compreſſed by the 
neighbouring veſſels which are obſtructed and tume- 
fied. And the ſame effects will follow upon an ob- 
ſtruction in the veſſels of the external perioſteum; for 
we have already obſerved in & 520. that the perioſ- 
teum, which covers the convex furface of the bones, 
both receives and tranſmits all the veſſels which ei- 
ther paſs into the cells of the bones or the medullary. 
ſubſtance, or return from thence ; and therefore that 
a diforder produced 1n the internal perioſteum may 
be propagated through the whole ſubſtance of the 
bones and the marrow itſelf. Only this difference will 
be in the caſe, that the miſchief will be wrought in a 
different order. For where the medullary oil is firſt 
corrupted, being changed into an acrid ſanious mat- 
ter, it will erode the veſicles wherein it is contained 
as allo the veſſels whereof they are compoſed ; and 
for this reaſon will in like manner deitroy the inclo- . 
ling membrane of the marrow, the internal perioſte- 
um, and the very ſubſtance of the bone; which be- 
ing onge eroded, it will likewiſe fall upon the external 


perioſteum, 
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perioſteum, and ſo proceed to propagate the miſchiet 
from the internal to the external parts. But when the 
diſorder begins from the inflammation of the external 
perioſtcum, i it proceeds from the external to the inter- 
nal parts, and firſt affecting the bone ſpreads the in- 
fection to the ſubſtance contained in its cavity. For 
that the diſorders of the perioſteum immediately affect 
the bone itſelf, we have ſhewn in our account of the 
wounds of the head, $ 249. and Ariftotle * had be- 
fore obſerved, that bones are apt to turn carious when 
deprived of their membranes, v:auyern 74374 Tor Vutriy 
oraxexiZor]ai: And how ſuddenly the vital ſtructure of 
the bone may be deſtroyed by a diſorder in the peri- 
ofteum, we particularly ſee in a paronychia, when a 
violent inflammation ſcizes upon the perioſteum, that 
covers the laſt joint of the fingers, and is attended 
with intolerable pain. For this complaint ſhall not 
laſt many hours, before the Joint ſhall mortify and at- 
terwards fall off. 


S ECT. DXXXI.. 


of which (531) conſequently the diagno- 
| ſtick, prognoſtick, and cure are the fame 
(529, $394 

For as the miſchief will in time reach to the me- 
dullary veſicles, after the texture of the veſſels of the 
external perioſteum, of the boney ſubſtance itſelf, of 
the internal perioſteum, Wc. has been before affected, 
the effect and conſequences will be the ſame, as were 
laid down in $. 526. And of e the ſame method 
of cure will be required. 


8... * 


* Hiſtor. Animal. Lib. III. cap. 13. 
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SE. C T. D 


AF D it is plain, the difference of the danger 

lies chiefly in the difference of the place, 
where the firſt cauſe of the diſeaſe has its original 
and feat. From which particulars being firſt pre- 
miſed, the nature of theſe diſeaſes may more diſ- 
tinctly be diſcerned. | 


Though even a very ſlight inflammation of the ex- 
ternal perioſteum may give riſe to the moſt terrible 
diſorders, which ſpring from a corruption of the me- 
dullary oil, yet it is plain, that it may more eaſily be 
cured, than if the internal perioſteum, or the mem- 
brane incloſing the marrow were the parts inflamed ; 
as in the former caſe we have greater reaſon to expect 
benefit from external remedies, and in many parts of 
the body by cutting through the integuments, we can 
have acceſs to the place affected, and conſequently the 
ſeparation, abſterſion and cleanſing may more eaſily 
be performed. The place therefore, where the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe firſt has its original and ſeat, makes the 
cale very different; and, ceteris paribus, the danger 
is always greater in proportion as the diſtemper hes 
deeper. From what we have already advanced how - 


ever we may more clearly diſcover the nature and 
cure of diſeaſes in the bones. 


8 ECT. DXXXIV. 


I. HAT inflammation of the bone will be 
+ milder, which proceeds from an inflam- 
mation of the external perioſteum, whoſe cauſes 


are numberleſs ({cc the whole hiſtory of inflam- 
mation) and known. 


1 
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2. It is known by the ſigns of an inflammation 


lying deep, and which are increaſed by preſſure. 


3. And unleſs it be preſently cured, many 
diſorders are foreſeen to follow upon it. 

4. It is cured as an inflammation, chiefly by 
taking care to throw it entirely outward from the 
bone, which is done by fomentations, and ſome 
times by inciſion, OO ; 


1. The mildeſt therefore of all the diſeaſes, to 
which the bones are ſubject, will be that which begins 
in the external perioſteum. We have obſerved under 
$. 520. that the external perioſteum conſiſts of a con- 
texture of infinite veſſels, and therefore an inflamma- 
tion may take place here (lee F. 373, 374.) and ariſe 
from an almoſt infinite number of cauſes, recited in or- 
der in the hiſtory of an inflammation. But when 
once an inflammation 1s formed, all the effe&s of it 
will follow, and various events are to be expected. 

2. The principal ſigns of an inflammation (ſee F, 


382.) are a ſwelling, redaeſs, pain, heat, and throb- 


bing in the place affected; but if only the external 


perioſteum be inflamed, and there be no inflammation 


in the incumbent parts, it is plain, that neither the 
ſwelling nor the redneſs can be perceptible, and that 
in this caſe the pain and heat, and ſometimes a throb- 
bing muſt be the ſigns of the inflammation. But if 


the part affected be ſo preſſed upon, that the effect of 


the preſſure ſhall reach to the perioſteum, the. pain 
muſt of courſe be increaſed : and by this circumſtance 
it 1s diſtinguiſhed from an inflammation of the inter- 
nal perioſteum, or of the membrane incloſing the 
marrow, or of the medullary ſubſtance itſelf. For as 
we have obſerved under $. 527. in theſe latter caſes, 
the pain is not augmented by any external preſſure, as 
theſe parts are all ſecured by the ſafe covering of an 
hard bone. And in theſe places too, where the bones 
are covered with very ſtrong muſcles and a large 


quantity 
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quantity of fat, as for inſtance about the os femoris, 
it mult be a very violent preſſure, that can cauſe any 
augmentation of pain. 55 | 

3. For as all the veſſels, which are conveyed to the 
ſubſtance of the bone, muſt firſt pafs through the ex- 


ternal perioſteum, and abundance of thoſe innumerable 


little branches are diſtributed through the perioſteum, 
before they are inſerted in the bone, an inflammation 
here muſt evidently be extremely dangerous. For all 
the diſorders recited in the numbers here referred to 
may be produced by an inflammation of the perioſteum. 


And though the defect in the bone be very light only, 


et moſt tedious diſorders ſhall frequently follow from 
it. For though the bone be corrupted but in a very 
{mall place, the perioſteum there will never grow 


over it, but the parts adjoining to it and lying upon it 
will be irritated by an acrid ſanious matter, from 


whence ſhall often ariſe very foul and incurable 
fiſtula's; more eſpecially if this circumſtance occurs 
in ſuch parts of the body, as have the bones covered 
with a large quantity of incumbent fleſh, by which 


means it may not be eaſy to come at the part more 


immediately affected by inciſion with ſafety. If, for 
inſtance, the perioſteum of the os /emorts near the hip 
jo nt ſhould chance to be inflamed, and ſuppurare, the 
difficulty of cure, and the miſchiefs which may fol- 
low upon 1t, are evidently extremely great. Thus in 
2 young gentleman, whom J viſited, through the 
neglect of a deep inflammation in this part, there was 


formed a ſanious ulcer, which forcing its way through 


the interſtices of the muſcles, though afterwards by 
repeated inciſions a paſſige was opened in different 
places for the diſcharge of purulent matter, could 
notwithſtanding never be cleanſed, ſo that after a 
courſe of ſevere ſufferings for ſeveral years, he died 
at laſt of a purulent conſumption. As ſoon there- 


fore as ever the diagnoſtick ſymptoms of this diſtem- 


per appear, it will be adviſeable to apply the molt 


effectual means to carry off an inflammation of this 
| kind 
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kind by diſcuſſion,” and thus to prevent if poſſible its 


coming to ſuppuration, which in theſe caſes ſo fre- 
quently proves fatal, and more eſpecially a gangrene. 

4. All thoſe remedies therefore, which have been 
recommended in the cure of an inflammation capableof 


being diſcuſſed in. 395, 396, 39), 398, 399, 400. are 


here to be immediately applied; and as the corrup- 
tion of the bone which hes underneath is the circum- 
ſtance principally to be dreaded, we muſt uſe our ut. 
moſt endeavours to draw the diſorder towards the ex- 
ternal parts. To this purpoſe the methods we recom- 
mended in F. 396. numb. 4, will more eſpecially 
conduce; and therefore emollient fomentations and 
cataplaſms ſhould be conſtantly applied to the part at- 
feed, and care be taken, to keep them always warm; 
for by this means the external integuments will grow 
flaccid, and the inflammation ſometimes derived to- 
wards the ſurface, which will be far leſs detrimental 


than if the bone that lay below were affected by it. 


When we come to treat of acute diſeaſes we ſhall give 
{ſeveral inſtances, which will ſhew, that an inflam- 
mation lying deep may thus be drawn towards the ex- 
rernal parts to the great relief of the patient. Tis an 
obſervation of Hippocrates *, ab angind detento, ſi tumor 


& rubor in pectore criantur, bonum; foras enim vertitur 
morbus; in a quinſey, if a ſwelling and redneſs ap- 


< pear in the breaſt, tis a good ſign; for the diſeaſe 
“ 1s diverted to the outward parts.” For which rea- 


Jon *tis uſual with ſkilful phyſicians to ſupple the ex 


ternal parts with emollient fomentations, and ſome- 
times alſo to irritate with ſinapiſms, and frequently 
with good ſucceſs. In a very troubleſome ſciatica 
(ſee the commentaries on $. 229. 1.) Hippocrates 


: adviſed to ſupple the part with baths, fomenrations, 


and liniment; and in another place ordered cupping- 
glaſſes to draw the pain towards the ſurface. And in 


8 Aphor. 49. Sect. VII. Charter. Tom. IX. pig. 318. 
De logis in homine cap. g, Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 368. 


a ſcvere 


* 
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a ſevere tooth- ach, tis uſual to find caſe fro; 
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diſcuſſion . 
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my 


1 


the pain 


* * 


immediately upon the ſwelling of the facę on the like 
ſide affected. : , 
But when theſe applications have been tried in vain, 


and no relief obtained, all that can be done will be to 


open the part by inciſion quite doun to the bone, if 
the condition of the place will admit of it. In a very 
ſharp paronychia, which „ from an in⸗ 
fammation of the perioſteum in the laſt joint of the 
finger, or of the tendon faſtened to it, 12 an inciſion 


be not boldly made to the very bone, the bone be- 


comes carious, and the joint falls off, after moſt ex- 
ceſſive pains, being frequently attended. with ſinuous, 
ulcers, which prey upan all the adjoining parts, and 
by degrees render the whole hand ſtiff and unmoye- 
able. All which miſchiefs are capable of being pre- 


"wy 


vented by an inciſion made in due dice. If in a cia 


tica fomentations, baths, ſcarifications, Fc. prayec 

ineffectual, the antient phyſicians. have all adviſed the, 
application of a cauſtick, which, ſhould cat deep 
into the part. And how advantageous. it is to cut 
through the integuments of the cranium, Where ye 
have reaſon to apprehend the bone may be affectec 
after wounds or contuſions, we have already ſhewn in 


d 0 6 ; , »S 4 44 1 * % 4 
our account of wounds in the he. 
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1: HAT ſuch an inflammation, tends: towards; 


an impoſthumation, we learn, 1. From 

the ſigns of a violent inflammation having pre- 
ceded; (534. 2.) 2. from the thiobbing, fever, 
and rigour ; 3. from there being no ſigns of a 
| „„ Wan on HS 

So long as there is any hope, that an inflammation 


* 


of che external perioſteum may be cured by diſcuſſion, 


we are to purſue the rules laid down in the preceding 
Vi ©. BY © paragraph, 
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paragraph. But when the caſe tends to a ſuppuration, 


© other methods are required. And the following ob. 


ſervations will ſhew us, when an abſceſs is to be 
. . : Toon 
1. There is cauſe to hope that a ſlight inflammation 
may be cured by diſcuſſion ; but when all the ſymp. 
toms are violent, and continually encreaſing, the bet} 
thing that can be deſired is a ſuppuration. Great 
pain, exceſſive heat, and an acute fever, are the prin- 
cipal ſigns, by which we know, that ſuch a deep in- 
flammation cannot poſſibly be diſcuſſed, but tends to- 
wards an impoſthumation. 8 8 8 
2. When the inflammation has a tendency to ſuppu- 
rate, moſt of the abt Lie uſually grow more violent. 
The pulſation therefore will become greater, and be 


more diſtinctly perceived in the place affected; there 


will be likewiſe for the moſt part a fever, as this is a 
conſtant attendant upon a ſuppuration, if it be a caſe 
of any conſequence. But the principal ſign is a rigor 
or ſhivering in different parts of the body, which at 


all times gives cauſe to ſuſpect the coming on of a ſup- 


puration, even though it ſhall he concealed in the in- 
moſt parts of the body. The patient then feels, as if 


cold water was thrown all over him, almoſt preciſely 
in the ſame manner as in the cold fit of an intermit- 
ting fever; only this ſhivering goes preſently off, and 


by and by returns again in an irregular manner. 
Theſe rigors, as we learn from obſervation, conſtant- 


ly occur, whenever any inflammation of moment 


paſſes into a ſuppuration. | 
3. The ſigns of diſcuſſion have been explained in 


the paragraph referred to in the text. In theſe caſes 


we may have hopes of diſcuſſion, if the diſorder be 


recent, the pain gentle, the fever ſmall, and there be a 


moderate perception of heat only in the part affected. 
And conſequently under the oppoſite circumſtances we 
ſhall have cauſe to apprehend an abſceſs or a gangrene, 
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HAT an abſceſs is actually formed we 
learn from the ſigns of a ſuppuration lying 
deep under the ſurface, (387, 405.) Ah 


Unleſs it ſhall appear from preceding circum- 
ſtances, that a. violent inflammation has gone before, 
it will be no eaſy matter to diſcover the abſceſs follow- 
ing upon it. In an abſceſs, which lies near the ſurface, 
the ſoftneſs of the part, the fluctuation of the mat- 
ter contained within, the whitenels, Cc. are ſigns 
ſufficiently evident, as we have ſhewn in the commen- 
taries on F. 405: But where the ſeat of the diſordey 
is about the bones, that are covered with a large quan- 
tity of fleſh, there a latent abſceſs is not to be found 
out without great difficulty. For ſometimes a ſmall 
portion of matter collected between the bone and the 
perioſteum ſhall cauſe no ſenſible tumour. It alſo fre- 
quently happens in this caſe that the pain ſhall not re- 


mit, though there be matter actually formed, becauſe, 


as it is gradually increaſing, unleſs it has already eat 


_ through the perioſteum, it will force itſelf a paſſage 


between that and the bone, and ſo by a ſlow dilacera- 
tion ſeparate the perioſteum from the bone, and con- 


ſequently excite a pain that is very intenſe. *Tis there- 
fore by no means ſtrange, that when the miſchief lies 


thus deep, the moſt ſkilful of the profeſſion ſhould 
ſometimes be miſtaken, and not be able to find it out, 
till the bone be corrupted, or the purulent matter by 

breaking through the perioſteum has diffuſed itſelf 
into the neighbouring places, and formed very foul 


ſinuous ulcers. In caſe however the abſceſs hes near 


the ſpine of the Tibia, it may be eaſily enough diſ- 
covered. But in other places we have hardly any 
other rule, hereby to judge that an abſceſs is actually 
formed, but that ſuch ſigns have gone before, as uſua ly 
precede the formation of an abſceſ. 
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AF TER this the purulent matter, eating 
through the perioſteum, will uncover the 
bone, rob . of its veſſels, and ſoon corrupt it 


: (53 ; compare d. 406. 


In a ſuppuration, the veſſels obſtructed bn an in- 
flammatory matter that᷑ cannot be diſcuſſed are ru 
tured, as we have obſerved in $. 387. As therefore | 
this happens alſo in a ſuppuration of the perioſteum, 
all vital communication is taken away in that part of 
the bone lying underneath, which received its humours 
from the veſſels already deſtroy ed by the ſuppura- 
tion, and conſequently the bone itſelf muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be injured by it. Beſides, the purulent matter 
lying deeper will by degrees grow more acrid, and 
erode the contiguous ſurface of the bone, and by this 


means quickly : augment the violence of the diſorder; 


and farther as it increaſes in bulk, unleſs it burſts 
through the perioſteum and ſpreads itſelf into the 
neighbouring parts it will proceed to divide the pe- 
riviteum from the bone, as we have already obſerved, 
and conſequenely a larger portion of the bone will 
ceaſe to be covered by i its perioſteum, and be corrupt- 
ed. Beſides which diſorders incident to the bone from 
the ſuppuration of the perioſteum, we have farther 
reaſon to apprehend all the1ll conſequences proceeding 
from matter lying long in a cloſe place and corrupted, 
of which conſult the commentaries on $. 406. 


SE tp DXXXVIIL 


| F OR which reaſon the TY is to be opened 
- immediately, the matter to be let out, the 
| ulcer to be cleanſed, (493) 404, 409, 410, 411 ) 
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and then the bone to be treated with the ſame 


cautionary rules, as were laid down in the caſe of 


wounds in the head, where the cranium was laid 


bare, (252, 253, 259, 260, 262, 266.) 


To cure the preſent bad ſymptoms, and prevent the 
following inconveniencies, the only remedy left is to 
open the place, to let out the purulent matter, and 
give free acceſs to the bone affected. Tis frequently 
difficult indeed, and even dangerous, to make ſo deep 
an inciſion, but as * Celſus has well obſerved concern- 
ing the, amputation of limbs, nbil intereſt, an ſatis tu- 


tum prafidium fit, quod unicum eft, © if *tis the only 


„ remedy, we are not to deſiſt from it, though it be 


the patient are expoſed to hazard; it will be adviſe- 
able to proceed with the utmoſt caution. Anatomy 
points out to us the ſituation of the large veſſels, and 


yet we muſt obſerve that the courſe of the veſſels in 
different ſubjects 1s frequently very different ; and 
therefore in the moſt difficult caſes it is better firſt to cut 


through the cutis and fat, and then wait to ſee how far, 
and by what means we may proceed with ſafety, than 


at once to carry the inciſion as far as to the bone. For it 
frequently happens, that when the common integu- 
ments are cut through, the purulent matter ſhall burſt 


the perioſteum, and force itſelf a paſſage through the 
neighbouring places, and by this means direct us to a 


proper way of opening a ſinuous ulcer with ſafety, and 
ſo coming at the place affected. The ſeveral particu- 
lars likewiſe concerning the cure of an abſceſs, which 


occur in the numbers referred to, are here to be ob- 


ſerved. And as generally in theſe caſes the courſe of 
the purulent matter lies through ſinuous paſſages, and 


all places are foul, where the ſaid matter lodges, 


SE eſpecially 


\ 


attended with danger.” However, as in ſuch cales 
both the reputation of the operator, and the life of 


of the other parts, which ought te be avoided; and 
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eſpeclally if it makes any ſtay, tis uſual to inject 
mild detergents, and particularly ſuch as conſiſt of 


aloes, myrrh, maſtich, ſarcecolla, Sc. with an addi- 
tion of honey, turpentine, and the yolk of an egg; 
for theſe will anſwer the indication of cleanfing the 
ulcer, and at the ſame time be of ſervice to the affected 
bone. The ſeveral particulars alſo laid down in the 
account of wounds in the head, concerning the cure 
of the cranium, when diveſted of its pericranium, 
will have place in theſe caſes, where the bone is laid 
bare after an abſceſs of the perioſteum, And theſe 
may be found in the places referred to. 


SECT, DXXXIX, 


UT that the inflammation tends towards a 
Y gangrene of the part, we learn, 1. from 
the ſigns of a preceding violent inflammation ; 


2. from the ceaſing of the pain in the part, with- 


out any good reaſon to be aſſigned for it; z. 
from a thick, heavy, and almoſt unpainful tu- 
mour of the incumbent parts 


Speaking in the account of an inflammation of its 
different manner of going off, we obſerved that it 


ſometimes ended in a gangrene; and in F. 388. we 


deſcribed the ſymptoms, whereby we might progno- 


ſticate its coming on, and diſtinguiſh it when preſent, 


Amoneſt theſe howeyer there were ſome, which plainly 


Point out to us a gangrene when ſituated in an external 
part of the body, that can be of no uſe to us in the diſ- 
covery of a gangrene which lies deep in the perioſteum. 


For the bladders of the ſcarſ- ſæin, the livid, dark, and 
black hue, Sc. are not diſcernible, except where 
every part is already mortified. At preſent therefore 
our buſineſs is to treat of thoſe ſigns by which we 
may know that the perioſteum is gangrened, though 


the incumbent parts are nat as yet affected. 


1. The 
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1. The violence of an inflammation is known by 
the violence of the ſymptoms, and their ſudden in- 
creaſe. And the principal ſigns of an inflammation 
in the perioſteum, as we have obſerved in $. 334. 
numb. 2. are pain, heat, and a throbbing felt to lie 
deep, which therefore, if they be very violent, and 
ſuddenly increaſe, give us great reaſon to apprehend 
a gangrene. | 
2. We have obſerved in §. 388. and $. 427. 
numb. 2. how deceitful a ſymptom it is to have the 
pain go away of a ſudden in violent inflammations. 
And at the ſame time we gave the reaſons, why after 
the parts were deſtroyed by aviolent inflammation, the 
pain ſhould ceaſe. The ſame reaſons ſubſiſt here alſo. 
When an inflammation 1s cured by diſcuſſion, the pain 
crows leſs indeed, but leiſurely and by degrees, nor 
will a good diſcuſſion ever follow a very violent in- 
flammation, for the reaſons given in $.:386. When 
therefore, without being able to aſſign a good reaſon for 
it, that is, without the ſigns of diſcuſſion, the pain ſhall - 
ſuddenly ceaſe after a violent inflammation tis the 
worſt circumſtance that can happen, and always in- 
dicates the ſucceſſion of a gangrene. Ls 
3. The contagion next ſpreads through the incum- 
bent parts, and particularly affects the panniculus adi- 
poſus, which frequently ſhall ſwell from very ſlight cauſes 
to a monſtrous ſize. But as almoſt all the ſymptoms of 
inflammation go off, when a gangrene once comes to 
be formed, this tumour will not have the hardneſs and 
renitency, which we find in a phlegmon, but will be 
flaccid, and ſcarce painful, Fu; conſtantly in this caſe 
points out to us, that the panniculus adipoſus alſo is in 
hike manner gangrened. Conſult alſo what has been 
ſaid in the commentaries on g. 427. numb. 4. | 


J 


r. gangrene is actually formed, we 
learn both from the ſymptoms mentioned 
in F. 539. and alſo from the pale, cineritious, 
livid colour of the incumbent parts. 


f 
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For when thoſe ſigns, which point out to us the change 
of an inflammation of the perioſteum into a gangrene, 
do either ſtill remain or are increaſed, we have proof 
enough either that a gangrene is actually formed, or 
Joon will be. And if the colour of the integuments 


be alſo changed, (of which ſee F. 388. and 427. 


numb. 3.) it ſnews clearly that the gangrene begun 
in the perioſteum is already ſpread through the incum- 
bent parts. Ex offe ægrotante caro livida malum* , 
here the bone is out of order *tis an ill ſign if the 
ene | 15 


. 


5 
* 


AFTER this the bone being deſtitute of co- 


ſharp, putrefied, gangrenous matter converted in- 
to a caries, and the contagion increaſing quickly 


ſpreads. 


For when the perioſteum is corrupted by a gan- 
grene, all vital influx and efflux of humours is taken 


away in that place of the bone, which was before de- 


fended by that part of the perioſteum, that is now 
corrupted, and conſequently the outermoſt lamella of 
the bone will mortify. The intermediate veſſels ly- 
ing between this and the following lamella may in- 


* 


5 Hippoc3 Aphoriſm. 2. $. 7. Charter. Tom. IX, pag. 193- 


deed 


vering, the veſſels, and vital liquid is by the 


1 
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deed receive vital humours from the veſſels of the in- 
ternal perioſteum diſperſed through the ſubſtance of 
the bone, or from the veſſels running between the la- 
melle of the bone, that are derived from the adjoin- | 
ing ſound part of the external perioſteum; but the 
mortified part lying upon them will extinguiſh the 
life that is in them, and the gangrenous filth of the 
arts that are dead will erode all around them, and 
+ this means introduce a very bad caries in the bone. 
But when the bone and all upon it are in fact cor- 


rupted, there is then an actual ſphacelation, as appears 
from the definition given of it in $. 419 and 420. 


And when there is a ſphacelus produced, the infec- 
tion of the neighbouring parts will ſoon follow upon 
it, (ſee F. 432.) and Conſequently the reaſon appear, 
why in this caſe the contagion will ſoon increaſe and 


; ſpread, 
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TP Herefore the place affected is immediately to 
be laid open down to the bone, and to be 
cleanſed, and i bone to be cured after the man- 
ner directed above (248, 249, 252, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 202, 266. ) | ; 


The 855 remaining g hope of cure cost in this, 
that if there be any thing vital ſubſiſting ſtill in the 


ſubſtance of the bone, being freed from the mortified 
Part which lies upon it, it may ſeparate the parts that 


are corrupted, and renew the ſubſtance that is ſoft ; or 
in Caſe the veſſels through the whole thickneſs of the 
bone be all of them deſtroyed, by making an aperture 
in the bone a paſſage may be opened for the expur- 
cation of the corrupted marrow. For it is impoſſible 
in ſuch a caſe, that the medullary ſubſtance ſhould 
remain ſound, whilſt the ſubſtance of the bone 1s en- 
tirely lifelets, The latent miſchief therefore ought "be 

e 
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be immediately laid open, by making an inciſion 
quite down to the bone; nor will the operation be 
very ſevere, as all the incumbent parts are generally 


mortified. It was a juſt obſervation therefore made 


by Celſus, when treating of the cure of this ſort of 
diſorders, Oportet autem, ſays he, ante omnia os nu- 
dare, ulcere exciſo, & fi latius ejus vitium eft, quam ul- 
cus fuit arnem ſubſecare, donec undique os integrum 
patefiat ; It is above all things adviſeable to unco- 
ver the bone, by laying open the ulcer, and if the 
&* diforder extend farther than the breadth of the ul- 
* cer, then to cut away the fleſh, till the ſound part 
<* of the bone may be diſcernible on every ſide.” For 
if as has been obſerved in $. 534. numb. 4. an inci- 
fion of the ſound parts incumbent on the perioſteum 
when inflamed be ſometimes neceflary to ſave the 
bone, it will be far more neceſſary to make a like in- 
ciſion, when there is an actual gangrene, and the bone 
itſelf corrupted. For there can be no depuration of 
the bone, unleſs the part be firſt laid open. 
After the inciſion, very dry pledgets are laid be- 
tween the lips of the wound, which lying till the next 
day and imbibing the affluent humours increaſe in 
bulk, and by this means enlarged the aperture, ſo that 
the bare bone may be viſibly diſcerned, and a judg- 
ment formed from its colour and ruggedneſs of the 
nature and degree of its corruption. Conſylt upon 
this ſubject what has been ſaid in the commentaries on 
8. 249. Hippocrates ſeems alſo to have approved of 
this method of cure. For treating of a ſphacelation 
of the bone, he deſcribes the corruption of the crani- 
um, (as we have obſerved upon another occaſion in the 
commentarics on I. 432.) and writes thus; Si fidera- 
tio invaſerit, dolor paulatim anteriorem maxime capitis 
partem detinet, & intumeſcit, & liveſcit, febriſque ac ri- 
gor prebendit. Quum fic babuerit, ſecare oportet, qua 


- Lib. VIII. OP: 2. pag. 508. 1 855 | 
De morbis. Lib. I. cap. 8. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 559. 
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parte tumuerit, & os perpurgatum radere, Sc. Where 
there is a tendency to ſphacelation, a pain gradu- 
« ally-ſeizes the fore- part of the head for the moſt 
„ part, which ſwells and grows livid, and is attended 
with a fever and ſhivering. In this caſe it is ad- 
0 yiſeable to make an inciſion in the part where it 
« has ſwelled, and apply the rafpatory, Sc.“ In 
treating of wounds of the head, we gave an account 
of a very curious method, by which the bone of the 
Full was ſlightly perforated with ſeveral ſmall aper- 
tures, ſo as to open a paſſage for the ſubjacent veſſels, 
wherein there was life, and by this means ſeparating 
the corrupted parts of the bone, and renewing the 
loſt ſubſtance with greater eaſe and celerity; and it 
is plain, that this method may likewiſe be of uſe in 
the like diſeaſes of other bones. But in this caſe the 
ſucceſs depends upon this circumſtance, that the whole 
ſubſtance of the bone is not as yet corrupted, and that 
under the mortified part there are ſound veſſels ſtill 
ſubſiſting. When therefore the bone, that is laid open 
by inciſion, is found to be entirely corrupted, © Cel. 
ſus has adviſed the removal of the mortified part b 
inciſion or burning, and in this has been followed by 
the moſt eminent ſurgeons. And yet how far nature 
is capable of acting of itſelf in theſe caſes, when aſ- 
ſiſted with proper diet and convenient remedies, may 
be ſeen in that extraordinary caſe which we men 
tioned in the commentaries on F. 530. For the great- 
eſt part of the {1:4 was gradually caſt off, and inſtead 
of it there afterwards grew up ſo firm a callus, that 
the girl was capable of walking, running, and dan- 
cing, without any detriment, ES. 


© Lib, VIII. cap. 2. pag. 509. ; 
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I F the internal perioſteum ( 522 be inflamed, 
as it has the ſame cauſes (534), fo alſo on the 


1 inſide of the bone the ſame effects ; alike termi- 


nation in an abſceſs or a gangrene (535, 539), 
but of a worſe nature, as nothing can exhale from 
it; whence the whole medullary ſubſtance, and 
the entire bone, muſt be converted into filth and 
rottenneſs, and Periſh. 


The internal perioſteum, which covers the concave 
ſurface of the bone, and was ſpoken of in $. 522. is 


more ſately defended than the external perioſteum, 
and conſequently is leſs ſubject to diſeaſes. But as this 


membrane is alſo vaſcular, divers cauſes of inflamma- 


tion may take place here, and of courſe the ſeveral 


events following upon it. And as the external perioſ- 


teum diſtributes ; innumerable little veſſels through the 
ſubſtance of the bones, and receives ſuch as return 


from it, in like manner the internal perioſteum ſeems 


to do ſo too. And as the diſorders of the external 
perioſteum do therefore more eſpecially affect the bone, 
as by the deſtruction of theſe veſſels the circulation of 
the vital humours through the ſubſtance of the bone 
is taken away, the ſame thing alſo will happen in the 


- diſeaſes of the internal perioſteum. And conſequent- 


ly the internal ſurface of the bone will be capable of 
being corrupted, though the external part ” it ſhall 
{ill continue ſound. This ſees to be confirmed by 


the obſervation of Ruyſch, which we ſpoke of in the 


_ commentaries on F. 522. For the boney pipe, con- 
tained within the cavity of the os cubiti, was entirely 
ſeparated from its external ſubſtance, and remained 
free and moveable. So that as in the cranium the veſ- 
ſels of the pericranium ſupply the wants of the firit 
be, and thoſe of the ſecond table are ſupplied = 
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the veſſels of the dura mater, the ſame circumſtance 


does likewiſe occur in almoſt all the larger bones, 
that have cavities within them; and as theſe imall veſ- 
ſels of the pericranium and dura mater concur in the 
diploe, which lies between the two tables of the cra- 
mum, ſo poſſibly may ſomething like this happen in 
the middle ſubſtance of the bones. Ruyſch * kept by 


him an os bumeri, wherein was found an offeo-ſpon- 


cious ſubſtance between the two lamellæ, as in the di- 
ploe of the cranium, and this he affirms he has found. 


in ſeveral bones, and thence explains the manner how 


ſuch a boney pipe might be ſeparated from the exter- 


nal part of the bone. The ſame author in another 


place has a reſembling eaſe, which confirms the no- 


tion we have here advanced. For a boney fragment, 


that was round and hollow, was by the force of na- 
ture thrown out of the os tibiæ, that had long been 
ſubject to a caries, whereof he has given us the figure 
in his tables. All the diſorders therefore which are 
incident to the external perioſteum from an inflamma- 
tion, ſuppuration, or a gangrene, may likewiſe take 
place, if the internal perioſteum may be affected with 
the ſame diſeaſes. But if at the ſame time it be conſi- 
dered, that all the corruption ariſing from thence lies 
within the cavity of the bones, and that there is no 
way of carrying it off from thence, it is plain, that 
the diſeaſes which happen to the internal perioſteum 
are molt to be dreaded ; for the medullary ſubſtance 
will ſoon be corrupted, and all the diſorders: ee fi 


| which have been amen in EM 520. 


„ Theſaur. X. n. 176. pag. 5 ; | * a 
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HENCE alſo it is manifeſt, that whe- 

ther the membrane of itſelf be firſt in⸗ 
flamed, or whether the diſorder proceed from an 
infection communicated by the medullary ſub- 
ſtance being firſt corrupted, the ſame diſeaſe of a 
carious bonefrom the putrefied marrow will ſoon 
be the conſequence, a diſeaſe which will ſcarce 
ever admit of a cure. 


For the internal perioſteum covers the concave ſur- 
face of the bones, and is contiguous to the common 
membrance, which ſurrounds the medullary cells. 
Whence it eaſily appears, that if the internal perioſ- 
teum be inflamed, the medullary ſubſtance muſt ſoon 
be affected. For if this inflammation terminate in an 
abſceſs or a gangrene, it is evident, that the purulent 
or ſanious matter cannot but erode the very tender 
contexture of the marrow ; and therefore that it will 
ſoon be corrupted and all the ill conſequences follow, 

which have been enumerated in $. 526. The difficul- 
ty of cure will appear from what we have obſerved 
in the commentaries on F. 528. Nor do J apprehend 
that any one can eaſily diſtinguiſn, Whether the ſeat 
of the inflammation be in the membrane incloſing the 
marrow, or in the marrow itſelf, or in the internal pe- 
rioſteum; as all theſe caſes are attended with the 
ſymptoms of an inflammation lying deep, and the 
Pain is not increaſed by preſſure, and as the effect al- 
ſo is the ſame, namely, a caries of the bone, and a 
putrefaction of the marrow. Whence alſo the ſame 
method of cure will be required, as we ſhall ſhew by 
and by. 5 5 . 
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SEE T. DREE 
7: HIS diſeaſe is known, whilſt it yet conti- 


nues within the bounds of an inflammation, 
1. from the general ſigns of an inflammation 
(382) 2. from the depth of irs ſituation ; 3. 
| fo a blunt, fixed, long-continued pain, yield- 
ing to no external remedy, nor increaſed by the 
preſſure of the hand; 4. which however ſhall be 
augmented after 2 motion of the muſcles. 


As this diſeaſe | is ſeldom diſcoyered til very late, 
and after the appearance of its moſt terrible effects, 
thoſe ſymptoms ought carefully to be inquired into, 
by which it may de found out in the beginning, 

though this ſeems to be extremely difficult. | 
1. As moſt of the ſigns of an inflammation, de- 
ſcribed in the number here referted to, can only beob- 
ſerved in the out ward parts of the body, the heat on- 
ly, and the pain, with the fever which generally at- 
tends upon an inflammation, if it riſes to any height, 
can here be conſidered as the ſigns of this diſeaſe. 
For ſcarce any pulſation will be perceived in a place 
which lies ſo deep, and more eſpecially as the veſſels 
of the internal perioſteum are very ſmall. 

2. If therefore theſe ſigns of an. e oc- 
cur, and yet there be no appearance of diſorder in 


the external parts, we have great reaſon to apprehend, 
that the diſeaſe lies within the bones. 


3. Perſons in this ſtate are apt to complain, chat | 
they ſee their bones in a manner ſplitting from the in- 
ſide outwardly. The pain continues fixed in one 
place, and though it be blunt indeed, yet is it ex- 
treme ly troubleſome, as it admits of no mitigation, . 
either from a change of poſture, or from any fomen- 
rations, cataplaſms, c. and in the mean time is not 
augmented by being preſſed upon, though in a rough 

manner, 
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manner. The reaſon of which is very evident from 
what we have already oblerved. | 

4. We have ſhewn in the commentaries on §. 524. 
that the medullary oil may paſs from the cavities of 


the bones into the cavities of the joints, where it 


ſerves to ſupple and lubricate the moveable extremi- 
ties of the bones and ligaments, and may thus be con- 


ſumed by an increaſe of the motions. of the body. 
By this means therefore the liquid which ſtagnate in 


the cavities of the bones are drawn into motion, and 
ſuch as move ſlowly have their celerity increaſed, If 
then there be any pain ariſing from an inflammation 
in the internal perioſteum, or in the medullary mem- 
brane, it is plain, that it muſt be increaſed, by an ac- 
celeration of the motion of the humours through theſe 
parts. Such an increaſe of pain is conſtantly felt in 
this caſe by the patients from this cauſe, as alſo if they 
have at any time over heated themſelves by a too 
plentiful uſe of wine or ſpices. 
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7556 cured, 1. by the general method of cure 


required is every inflammation (from 395 to 
401), and then as ſoon as ever the ſymptoms of 
diſcuſſion appear (386); 2. by a ſtrict obſervance 
of the method directed in F. 529m. 


1. The cure of an inflammation by diſcuſſion is 


1; much the moſt defireable, and ſhould always be at- 
tetnpted, (fee F. 401.) but in this caſe is hardly to be 


obtained. For it is ſeldom that in the firſt days of 
ſuch a diſtemper any phyſician is conſulted, as the 


blunt pain lying deep is apt to be either frequently | 


lected in the beginning, or endeavoured to be car- 
ried off by any external applications, which are ſeldom of 
any ſervice. But how very advantageous it is towards the 
diſcuſſion of an inflammation to have the caſe recent, 
% TIS © / we 
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conſequences might enſue, 
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ye have ſhewn under F. 386. Beſides fomentations, 


frictions, baths, Sc. which are ſo very ſerviceable in 
this way of curing an inflammation, can never reach 
the part affected: ſo that we have no other means left 
than to leſſen the impetus and quantity of the arterial 
liquid by bleeding and cooling purges, to uſe a ſpare 


diet, and apply diluting and attenuating medicines. 


2. If zfter the application of theſè remedies the 
ſymptoms of the inflammation, though they abate, 


do not entirely go off, we muſt not lay aſide our en- 


deavours, but try all that we can poſſibly do ta per- 


fect the cure. For the ſmalleſt circumſtance of diſ- 


order in this caſe omitted may afterwards proye the 
occaſion of very bad and frequently incurable diſeaſes; 
And therefore though the inflammation be aſſwaged, 
it is notwithſtanding adviſeable to purſue the method 


recommended under $. 529. in order to carry off the 


ſmalleſt relicks of the former diſeaſe. But as in this 
method, by repleniſhing the body well with dende. 


tions of the woods, an artificial fever is raiſed, it is 


plain, that it ought not to be attempted, till the cure 
of the inflammation had preceded, for otherwiſe worſe 


m 1 
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follow, which is diſcovered by the violent 
ſymptoms (545.) of a preceding inflammation, 
as alſo by a fixed, deep, blunt pain, either the 
method recommended in F. 529, or nothing will 
effect a cure. ag, Res nh 


* 
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But when the remedies, proper for the cure of an 
inflammation by diſcuſſion, either have not been ap- 
Re at all, or too late; or if the inflammation has 

n ſo violent, as not to give way to theſe remedies, 
though ſeaſonably applied, the caſe muſt neceflarily 

Vor. IV. "HE © „ 
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end in the other-conſequences of an inflammation, a 
ſuppuration or gangrene. And as there is no paſſage 
here for carrying off the 1 or gangrenous mat- 
ter that ſhall be collected, the ill effects following are 


eaſily to be apprehended. That theſe effects have 


taken place, we learn from the want of the proper 
ſigns of diſperſion, and the pain ſtill remaining fixed, 

and blunt. In this cate the only hope of cure 
| hes in the method deſcribed under $. 529. of carrying 
off the corrupted matter by ablution. But if this 
cannot be obtained, and the bone affected may ſafely 
be come at by inciſion of the incumbent parts, tis then 
to be perforated by the trepan quite through into the 
cavity, that by this means the corruption and ſanious 


matter may be let out. That this has been ſometimes 


done with good ſucceſs, we have ſhewn under F. 530. 
- A falivation, raiſed «4 mercury, has been ſeveral 
times attempted in theſe caſes, but never, as I have 
ſeen, with any benefit; that we may well ſuppoſe all 

other remedies muſt prove ineffectual. | 


S ECT. DXLVIIL 


O R then the whole maſs of ſubſtance lying 
| within the bone being putrefied, and the in- 
ternal part of the bone itſelf tumefied, inflamed, 

and carious, the external perioſteum becomes in- 
| flamed, is diſtended by the ſwelling, and eroded 
by the acrimony ; the incumbent parts are cor- 


rupted by a flow contagion, grow ſpongious, 


tumified, and painful; the whole limb periſhes, 
and amputation alone is capable of giving re- 
s ; = 4 

For purulent matter retained in a warm place will 
be attenuated, putrefied, and become acrimonious, (ſee 
$. 406.) And the matter of a gangrene, * * 
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formed, will ſtill ſooner aſſume the moſt malignant 
diſpoſition. The medullary oil, corroding the veſſels 
which contain it, when extravaſated will ſtagnate, and 
acquire the higheſt degree of rancid acrimony. And 
thus in a ſhort time the whole cavity of the bone will 


de filled with a very putrid and acrimonious ſanies. 


In the cafe mentioned in the commentaries on $. 530. 


whilſt the os tibiæ was perforating with the trepan, 


there iſſued out a very putrid ſanious matter, and i 


_ plainly appeared, that the whole medullary ſubſtance 


was ſo corrupted. The concave ſurface of the bone 
will therefore be eroded by this acrid ichor, the veſſels 


that he between the lamellæ of the bone will be in- 
+ flamed, the lamellæ which before were contiguous will 


be divided from each other, a tumour will ariſe in the 
ſubſtance of the bone, and the lamellæ at laſt be eroded. 
In the mean while, new pains will ariſe. + For all the 
parts within the cavity of the affected bone being cor- 
rupted, 'the pain which was there before frequently 
ceaſes, or at leaſt remains very languid. But when 
the external perioſteum, which we know to be a ve 


ſenſible membrane, begins to be diſtended by the 


ſwelling of the bone, or to be eroded by the acrimo- 
nious ſanies approaching towards it, the torments of 
the diſeaſe then become exceedingly ſevere ; the ſoft 
parts incumbent upon the bone begin then to be affect- 
ed, and catch the ſlow contagion ; and the tumours 


ariſing in theſe parts, and particularly in the panni- 
. eulus adipoſus, grow very large, but ſpongious, and 


yielding to the touch. Thus by degrees the miſchief is 
propagated towards the external parts; all is corrupted, 


and the whole limb periſhes. So that there being no 


longer any life either in the fleſh or bone, a true ſpha- 


oelus ſucceeds, which will admit of no cure but ampu- 
tation. In very bad gangrenes, and the moſt violent con- 


tuſions, tho many of the parts be deſtroyed, there is al- 
moſt always ſome hope left, that there are ſound veſſels 


remaining under the parts that are mortified, by means 
whereof the corrupted part may be caſt off, and the 


Ee 2 loſs 
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| loſs repaired. But in this caſe the ſoft parts are not 
affected, unleſs. the bone that lies underneath be firſt 
of all entirely corrupted. 80 13a 


1 8 e . BIAIK. -f - 1; 
A Venereal, ſcorbutical, and rickety diſpoſition 

& are frequently the cauſe ; whence is under- 
ſtood what is meant by a gummi, tophe, node, 
exoſtoſis, abſceſs, caries, and ſpina ventoſa in the 


bone. 


For though an inflammation of the internal perio- 
ſteum, of the membrane incloſing the marrow, and 
of the medullary bladders which contain the oil may 
ariſe from almoſt every cauſe, which is capable of 


producing an inflammation in other parts of the body, 


yet as theſe parts are ſo ſafely defended, *tis ſeldom 


that an inflammation happens in them from the com- 


mon cauſes. But it has been obſerved that the bad 
diſpoſition in the blood belonging to ſome diſeaſes has 
a more peculiar tendency to fall upon the bones, and 
corrupt them. Of this kind particularly is a 


Venereal taint.] Tis certain from very frequent 


_ obſervations, as will be ſhewn hereafter more at large 
in the account of the venereal diſeaſe, that this moſt 
ſubtle contagious matter, after it is mixed with the 
blood, is depoſited in various parts of the body, and 
thus gradually erodes all around it, and at-the ſame 
time 1s endued with the power of corrupting the ſound 
humours, and ſo far converting them into its own na- 
ture, as to produce from them reſembling diſorders 
not only in the neighbourhood of the affected, but 
alſo in more diſtant, parts. It will likewiſe hereafter 
appear, that this poiſon is more particularly apt to 
enwrap itfelf in the oily and mucous humours of our 
body; and therefore it will be the leſs ſtrange, that it 
ſhould join itſelf to the oleaginous matter, hgh: 

* i either 
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either diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the bones, or 
collected in their cavities, and then by a ſlow eroſion 
diffuſe its uſual corruption to every part. Of all the 
diſeaſes incident to the bones there are none more 
ſevere, than ſuch as are moſt frequently obſerved to 
proceed from a venereal cauſe; eſpecially if the poi- 
ſon has lain long and taken deep root in the body, for 
tis ſeldom the bones are affected in a recent caſe. 


Then ariſe thoſe very obſtinate pains, which often give 


way to no remedies; and though ſometimes n:itigated 
after a ſalivation, or a courſe of the guaiacum drink, 
yet ſhall afterwards rage again. How the medullary 
ſubſtance of the bones itſelf has been corrupted by 
the venereal diſeaſe, has been ſhewn in the caſe men- 
tioned in the commentaries on F$. 530. And that the 
bones are often moſt ſeverely affected by the ſame di · 
ſtemper may be confirmed by innumerable teſtimonies 
of the moſt creditable authors. I myſelf have ſeen 
the ribs, the ſternum, and the clavicles eat through by 
it, I have ſeen the vertebræ of the neck eroded by a 
venereal ulcer, which ſeized upon the pharynx, and I 
have known the whole external table of 5 os breg- 


matis on the right ſide to have grown carious and 


been caſt off, &c. which may ſuffice to ſhew, that the 

diſeaſes of the bones very frequently owe ther original 

to the venereal diſtemper. ASE 
Scorbutical.] The firſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy 


generally ſhew themſelves about the gums and teeth, 


and it is well known, that the teeth ſhall not, only 
grow carious from this diſtemper and fall out by: bits, 
but the boney part of the jaw ſhall alſo ſuffer from it 


extremely. Thoſe very ſtubborn ulcers of the legs, 


which are ſo common to ſcorbutical people, are 
frequently attended with a caries of the bones. And 
in a very bad caſe of the ſcurvy even all the bones 
have been found carious. In a great number of ſol- 
E ee 933 f * 
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diers, who died of this diſtemper, M. Petit found 
the perioſteum in ſeveral parts of the body entirely 
divided from the bones, with a brown, or rather 
blackiſh, lymph lying under the perioſteum, that was 
moſt intolerably fetid. From whence it ſufficiently 
appears, how pernicious the ſcurvy is to the bones, eſpe- 
cially where the caſe is inveterate; for then it is alſo 
attended with nocturnal pains in the bones, and ſeveral 

other ſymptoms in common with the venereal diſeaſe. 
Keickets.] When we come to treat of the rickets 
in a chapter by itſelf, we ſhall ſhew that this diſcaſe 
bears a great affinity to the ſcurvy, and frequently 
carries along with it the ſuſpicion of a flight inter- 
mixture of a venereal taint ; for it moſt frequency falls 
upon ſuch children, as are deſcended from parents, 

who have been formerly ſubject to venereal illneſſes 
and repeated gonorrhœa's. In this diſtemper however 
we find the bones to be very great ſufferers; for the 
teeth turn black, grow carious, and drop out, the 
epiphyſes protuberate, and are eaſily ſeparated from 
the bones, to which they adhere, and if the diſtemper 
riſes high, tis often attended with a caries of the bones 

and a ſpina ventoſa. 6 DX | 
From the aforeſaid obſervations the following diſ- 

eaſes of the bones are eaſily apprehended: 

Gummi.] This name is uſually given to a tumour, 
ariſing from the ſubſtance of the bone, of ſuch a 
degree of tenacity and ſoftneſs, as yields to the preſ. 
ſure of the fingers, not unlike to that of gums diſtil- 
ling from trees, and concreted, either whilſt they are 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun, or have not yet at- 

tained their utmoſt degree of hardneſs. Tumours of 
this kind are frequently ſeen in the heads of venereal 
people, as alſo in the middle and moſt ſolid part of 
the larger bones. Theſe tumours ſeem to be formed, 
when the veſſels running between the lamellæ, which 
conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bone, are obſtructed or 


petit Traits des maladies des os, Tom. II. pag. 369. 
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inflamed, and being thereby dilated raiſe up the in- 
cumbent lamellæ. Poſſibly alſo in theſe tumours the 


very ſubſtance of the bone properly ſo called, though 
naturally ſo hard, degenerates into a præternatural and 


morbid ſoftneſs. We learn from ſome ſurprizing ob- 
ſervations, that the compages of the bones may thus 
be ſoftened from frequently latent cauſes. In the cota- 
mentaries on F. 512. we obſerved from M. Petit, 


that the head of an os femoris and the cavity of the 
os iſchium were converted into a fleſhy ſubſtance, which 
would allo bleed when ſlightly touched. And ſeveral 
other © caſes are given by the ſame author, which 
clearly ſhew, that the bones are ſometimes thus ſoften- 


ed, though the cartilages, wherewith they have been 


covered, retained their natural hardneſs. In all theſe 
caſes however the bones had loſt their conſiſtence in 
ſome particular places only; and yet we have one 
ſurprizing inſtance to ſhew, that this circumſtance 
may poſſibly become univerſe *, A woman of two 
and twenty years of age began after a fever to com- 
plain of violent pains all over her body, after this ſhe 
could no longer ſtand upon her feet, ſhe loſt her ſhape, 
which had been a very good one, and at the ſame 


time fo decreaſed in ſtature, that within nineteen 


months ſhe was not ſo tall by a whole foot, as ſhe 
had been. The poor creature could not move from 
one place to another, but her bones bent under her. 


The whole body grew bloated, and the ſkin became 


both harder and thicker than uſual; and yer ſhe had 
an exceeding good appetite. After her death, all her 
bones except her teeth were found to be ſofter than 


wax, and might be cut much eaſier than fleſh. There 


was no cavity in them, nor the leaſt appearance of 


_ marrow. Every other part of the body was in a na- 
tural ſtate. *T's plain therefore that in ſome diſeaſes 
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the bones may grow ſoft, and it has alſo been frequently 
obſerved at the ſame time, that the bones, when thus 
ſoftened in ſome places from a topical diſorder have 
alſo been tumefied, wnich plainly ſhews us, from 
whence theſe ſwellings take their riſe. | | 
It is farther evident, tnat this ſoftneſs of the bones 
is ſometimes conſequent upon abſceſſes of the neigh- 
bouring parts, and ſometimes originally ariſes from 
the ſubſtance of the bones itſelf, and eſpecially when 
there is any venereal taint in the bone. And yet 
- ſometimes there has been a like diſorder in the bones, 
when no cauſe could be aſſigned for it. And may 
we not ſometimes impute this to an acrid cacochymy 
of the blood ? We ſee that weakly children, who live 
for the moſt part upon an aceſcent diet, and the 
ſtrength of whole veſſels and viſcera is in the mean 
time inſufficient to make a proper change in the chyle 
that is formed from their food, are frequently ſubject 
to the rickets, and too great a flexibility of the bones, 
When the liquid, in which Ruyſch * kept an human 
fœtus, was made ſharper than ordinary, the ribs be- 
came ſo ſoft, that he could not only bend them dif- 
ferent ways, but could tie them in a knot like a cord. 
Tophe, node.] When a harder tumour of this ſort 
than a gummi riſes in the bone, and yet ſofter. than 
the bone itſelf, to which it adheres, it is termed a tophe 
or a node. Dr. Boerhaave uſed to compare tophes 
to the horns of young cattle, whilſt they lay under 
the ſkin, and nodes to the ſame horns, when they were 
juſt ſprouting out, and had not yet attained to the 
hardneſs of horn. From whence it is plain, that a 
tophe and a node differ only from a gummi in a great- 
xr degree of firmneſs. nn e ey 0; 
Exoſtoſis.] This name is uſually given to a tumour 
of the bones, which equals, or even exceeds, the bone 
itſelf in hardneſs. Sometimes the whole bone ſhall be 
increaſed in bulk in every part of it, and make the 
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exoſtoſis, as in the bones of the carpus and metatar- 


pus, of the tarſus and metatarſus, and in the LINED of 


the fingers. But this ſeldom happens in the larger 
bones, which have gone only ſome part of them 
raiſed up into ſuch a kind of rumour. The nutritionand 
increaſe of the bones, and the reſtitution! of their loſt 
ſubſtance, whereof we have diſcourſed in the accountof 


- wounds in the head and fractures, ſufficiently ſhew that 
the hard boney ſubſtance itſelf. is capable of being re- 


newed from ſound humours conveyed in ſound veſſels 
in due quantity and with due force. It has alſo been 
frequently obſerved in the cure of fractures, that the 
callus, which is formed, eſpecially in younger perſons; 


ſhall riſe up above the ſurface of the other bone, 'and 


leave afterwards an hard and boney tumour, Which 
ſhall laſt during life. But that ſubſtance, which unites 
and confolidates the broken bones, and reſtores the 
ſubſtance that is loſt, is at firſt ſoft, and gradually ac- 


quires its boney hardneſs; ſee $. 294. If therefore 


the veſſels, which convey the matter where with the 
bone is nouriſhed, and its loft ſubſtance reſtored, be 
by any means dilated, there may thence ariſe an in- 
creaſe of bulk and a tumour in the bone itſelf. And 
as it is highly probable, that ſuch veſſels are diftribut- 
ed between the lamellæ, whoſe various ſtrata make 
up the ſubſtance of the larger bones, (ſee the com- 
mentaries on F. 252.) both the bulk of the bone may 
be increaſed in theſe interſtices, and the lamellæ be 
ſtretched out to a greater diſtance from each other, 
and thus the thickneſs of the bone be greatly aug 


mented. | | 


Now as theſe U in the bones protuberate ei- 


ther towards the external or internal parts, according 


to the different place of the bone they poſſeſs, che d 
verſity of the neighbouring parts, which are diſorder- 
ed by them, and laſtly according to their different 


bulk and figure, we learn from the hiſtory of phy- 


ſick, that divers d rs may ariſe in the human bo- - 


dy, and frequently very futprizing one. 
Pu Ruyſch 
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ERuyſch divided part of an os tibiæ, affected with 
an exoſtoſis, longitudinally, and then found a caver- 
nous exoſtoſis on the inſide of the bone, which con- 
tracted the cavity of the marrow. The many diſor- 
ders ariſing from ſuch an exoſtofis are extremely evi- 


dent, as the marrow muſt be thereby compreſſed and 
injured, and in conſequence thereof all the inconve-. 
niences may be apprehended, which have been rec- 
koned up in f. 526. The exoſtoſes, which are form- 


ed in the middle and moſt ſolid parts of the bones, 
are generally very hard in every part of them; but 
thoſe, which lie near the joints, are ſometimes, only 
externally hard, and under this incruſtation, _— 


changes of the ſoft parts, lying between the ſeparated 


boney lamellæ, into fungous fleſh, purulent and ſanious 
matter, mucus, Fc. have been obſerved *. If the in- 


ſide of the cranium was to be raiſed into a like tu- 


mour, it is evident, that we ſhould have cauſe to ap- 


prehend an epilepſy, palſy, apoplexy, Sc. might en- 
ſue from the preſſure upon the brain. And yet there 
was a ſoldier who had an external exoſtoſis in the tem- 
poral bone, and bore it without any great trouble for 
near fifteen years, though it gradually . increaſed in 
bulk, till it grew to be as big as a ſmall melon; and 


when after his death, which followed upon his being 


cut for the ſtone, this exoſtoſis was divided *, it was 
found in the inſide to be as hard and as white as ivo- 
ry. But as exoſtoſes, riſing on the. outſide of the 
bones, muſt neceſſarily diſtend by degrees the incum- 
bent perioſteum, very troubleſome and laſting pains 
will ſometimes follow from thence, and ſuch as are 
exceeding ſharp; but yet will ceaſe the ſooner, if the 
exoſtoſis be pointed. M. Petit ſaw an exoſtoſis ariſ- 
ing from the os tibiæ, which reſembled the proceſſus 
HHloides, riſing above the ſurface of the bones the 
length of four geometrical hnes, which in the begin- 
1 Theſaur, X. n. 178. Tab. II. fig. . 47 | 
Petit Traits des Maladies des os, Tom. II. pag. 358, 388. 

> Ibid. pag. 38. bid. peg. 436. 32 
r ung 
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ning was attended with very ſharp pains, that gradu- 
ally decreaſed, and at laſt went entirely off, leaving 
the boney tumour quite indolent. 35: Retr 
T boney tumours are ſometimes apt to follow. 
external injuries, and are likewiſe obſerved to riſe 
from internal cauſes, and never more frequently than 
from the veneral diſeaſe; the very bad ulcers in the 
legs of icorbutical people, which are ſo very hard to 
cure, are often attended with a caries of the bo 
and jometumes with an exoſtoſis. Exoſtoſes from ex- 
ternal cauſes are generally of a milder nature, though 
always difficult to be cured; and ſuch as are owing 
to internal cauſes, do ſometimes give way to the cure 
of de diſeaſes from whence they ſpring, or at leaſt 
are very much leſſened, as has frequently been obſer-- 
ved to be the caſe in ſuch as are venereal. Exoſtoſes 
may alſo ariſe from ſlight contuſions, eſpecially in 
thoie places where the bones le high and have no great 
quantity of fleſh to cover them; for which reaſon 
they are ſo often found in the ſpine of the tibia; and 
as this part lies ſo much expoſed to frequent imyuries, 
M. Petit“ has taken notice that there are few men, 
who have not ſome inequality in the ſurface of this 
bone. But how exceeding large the boney tumours 
are, which ſometimes follow upon violent contuſions, 
may be ſeen from the following caſe. There was a 
young man of ſixteen years of age, who when he was 
fix years old had a violent contuſion in his left hand, 
which was then thought to have been perfectly well 
cured. However, within a ſhort time after the hand 
began to ſwell, and grow gradually bigger for ten 
years together, but more particularly for the laſt rwo 
years the increaſe was very conſiderable. We- may 
judge of the bulk of it by the weight, which amount- 
ed to fix pounds. Being cut off above the joint of 
the wriſt, it appeared, that the thumb and' the index 


* Petit Traitè des Maladies des os, Tom. II. pag. 435. | 
Acad. des Sciences an. 1720, Mem. pag, 583, &c. | 


were 
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were both unhurt, but the joints of the other fingers 
were extended to an exceſſive bigneſs, and made three 
diſtin&t exoſtoſes, whereof the largeſt was about ſeven 
inches in diameter, the next ſix, and the other four, 
_ +!Exoftoſes ariſing from external injuries are ſeldom. 
cared unleſs they are capable of being removed by 
manual operation; but as they are generally of a mild 
nature, few people are willing to fubmit to a cure, 
which is often dangerous, and always difficult, unleſs 
they offend very much by their bulk, figure, or ſitu- 
Exoſtoſes ariſing from internal cauſes are often cu- 
red by a removal of the cauſe, or at leaſt are very 
much decreaſed in bulk ; or in caſe they remain after 
the diſeaſes are healed from whence they ſpring, which 
ſometimes happens when the cauſe is venereal, if any 
eat miſchief be apprehended from them, they may 
ng away by inciſion or burning, after the inte- 
ments have been laid open; and yet I have ſeen 
13 where the exoſtoſes have remained after 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe for ſeveral years with- 
out any other inconvenience than barely their deformi- 
ty. * The beſt method of taking off theſe boney tu- 
mours may be ſeen in the author we have fo lately 
Abſceſſes] What is meant by this name in the ſoft 
parts of the body has been explained in the commen- 
taries on f. 402. and we have ſhewn in F. 516, that 
the bones are liable to the like diſeaſes. It is farther 
plain from ſeveral of the obſervations, recited in this 
chapter, that an inflammation formed in the cellular 
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ſound veſſels which lie under it; and then like aſub- 
ſtance with theſe disjoined lamellæ is generated afreth, 
which is again covered over with a new perioſteum, 
and thus the whole of what was loſt is perfectly re- 
ſtored. Conſult what has been ſaid upon this ſubje& 
in the commentaries on 5. 2 52: where it was obſerved 
at the ſame time that Hippocrates, treating of wounds 
in the head, had taken notice, that the bone laid bare, 
or the impreſſion of the wounding inftrument left? in 
the bone frequently abſceded from the other part of 
the bone, wherein there was life and blood. And 
may we not refer to abſceſſes of che bone thoſe won- 
derful caſes recorded by Ruyſch, whereot mention has 
been made under F. 322. and F. 543. in which a 
round boney pipe was found ſeparated from the other 
bone in the midſt of the cavity of the larger bones. 
Caries.] A much more grievous diſorder, and en- 
tirely diſtinct from an abſceſs of the bones. For 
when the bone abſcedes, it ſtill retains the coheſion & 
its parts, and for the moſt part is {pare in -l 
form of a thin plate, But in a caries, the ſubſtan 
of the bone is ſo corrupted and eat into, as to be con- 
verted into duſt. This therefore denotes a much 
greater corruption of the bone, and a more difficult 
cure. How to diſtinguiſh a caries of a bone, when 
covered with the common integuments and muſcular 
fleſh, will be ſhewn in F. 333. But when it is expo. 
ſed to the eye, or can be touched with a probe, it 18 
eaſily diſcerned, Whence that obſervation of Celſus , 
I tarie quidem-expedita cognitio eſt, fi ſpecillum tenue in 
foramina demittitur, quod magis minuſve intrando, vel 
in ſummo cariem efſe;” vel altius dęſcendiſſe, teſtatur; 
In a caries a judgment is eaſily to be formed, for 
if a ſmall probe be thruſt into the cavity, by the 
degree of its admiſſion you may know, whether 
e tte caries be deep or ſuperficial.” For where the 
Done is grown carious, it has ſcarce any ſolidity, and 


* Lib. VIII. cap. 2. pag. 508. = 


gives 
I 
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gives way to the probe, but when the probe is carried 
quite to the ſound. part of the bone, it there meets 
with reſiſtance. Whence Celſus , after directing the 
bones to be raſped as neceſſary to the cure, adds, Fi. 
nis oft, cum vel ad album os, vel ad ſolidum, ventum 
Abo finiri ex nigritie vitium, ſoliditate quadam ex 
carie, manifeſtum gft ; Tou muſt leave off, when 
you come to the white or ſolid part of the bone ; ; 
« < the whiteneſs plainly ſhews where the diſorder ends, 
* which proceeds from blackneſs and the folidity 

« ſhews . extent of the caries.” 

Spina ventoſa.} Which is a caries of the worſt ſort. 
when the medullary ſubſtance, corrupted by an inter- 
nal cauſe, erodes the bone. See what has been ſaid 
* this ubs towards the cloſe of $- i og 


SECT. DL: 


| . E N CE we Cao why ' * carious* Boke 
doth fo variouſly change its colour, from a 
blueiſh white to the colour of fat, yellow, cine- 
ritious, livid, black ; and the ſeveral biden of 
ge denoted by each of them. "x 


When in diſcourſing of wounds i in the ok we 
treated of the ſigns whereby we might diſcover the 
ill ſtate of the cranium, (ſee 5. 249. and F. 262. Nit 
was obſerved, that the colour of the ſound bone in a 
living man was inclined to red and blue, and that 
the firſt ſign of its being vitiated was its change of 
colour to white, yellow, brown, and black. The 
ſame obſervation holds good in all the other bones, 
and in general the degree of corruption is greater in 
2 as the bones decline from their natural co- 
| Jour towards blackneſs. The firſt change of colour is 
when the bone turns white, which denotes a kind of 


Lib. VII. cap. 2. pag. 508. 


beginning 
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beginning death in the bone; whence alſo, when thecra 
nium thus affected was perforated with very ſmall tere 
zræ after the manner commended by M. Belloſte, the 
firſt ſign of aſucceſsful cure was the white ſurface of the 
bone e to grow red. And ſince, as we have 
ſhewn in the commentaries on $. 524. the medullary 
oil paſſes through the pores of the incumbent lamellæ 
as far as the external ſurface of the bone, and poſſibly 
may be there received by the ſmall veins of the peri- 
oſteum and mixed with the blood, it is plain, that if 
the vital fabric of the bone be deſtroyed, the oil con- 
veyed thither muſt be accumulated, ſtagnate, and be 
corrupted, and conſequently the bone will grow fattiſh 
and yellow. This circumſtance is well taken notice of 
| by Celſus, who treating of the diforders of the bones 
ſays , Id quod vitiatum eſt, primo fere pingue fit, dein 
vel nigrum, vel carioſum, &c. © The faulty part of 
<« the bone firſt grows fattiſh, and then turns either 
« black or carious.” As the miſchief increaſes, the 
colour becomes cineritious, livid, and at laſt black, 
' indicating the bone to be abſolutely dead, and that it 
has attained the higheſt degree of corruption. This 
ſucceſſive change of colours is likewiſe obſerved in the 
teeth, when they begin to decay; for they firſt turn 
yellow, then brown, then black, and at length grown 
carious they fall to pieces. ae 


8 EC T. DLI. 89 
H ENCE alſo the reaſon is evident, why. a 


& carious bone becomes uneven, tough, ſpon- 
gy, friable, ſoft, and brittle. The external and 
internal articles no longer preſs upon the lamella 
CIS. -- e 


From what has been ſaid in five of the foregoing 


| paragraphs of this chapter, it is plain, that the bones 
Lib. VIII. cap. 2. pag. 508. No = | 
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conſiſt of lamelle lying upon each other, having ſmall 
veſſels paſſing between them, which convey the vital 
e that are neceſſary to ſuſtain the life and nou- 
riſhment of the bones, and more eſpecially in that 
art of the bones, where the vacuities between theſe 
pro are largeſt. The little arteries therefore, that 
paſs between the exterior /amella of the bone, and the 
Lamells that lies directly underneath it, when in their 
diaſtole, endeavour to raiſe up the exterior lamella in 
almoſt every point of it. But the arteries diſperſed 
through the perioſteum, when dilated, reſiſt the eleva- 
tion of this lamella with an equal or a greater force. 
When therefore the perioſteum is by any means cor 
rupted, the action of the arteries paſſing between the 
- Jamelle will prevail, and the exterior lamella be raiſed 
up; and the ſame thing may plainly happen in all the 
other vacuities that are interſperſed between the ſeve- 
ral lamelle of the bone, and though the action of 
theſe, little arteries may perhaps ſeem ſo ſmall, as to 
be incapable of railing up an hard boney lamella, and 
dividing it from the — * below; yet if it be con- 
fidered, that their action upon KAY every point of 
fuch a lamella is repeated four thouſand times in the 
225 of every hour, it may poſſibly not ſeem ſo 
ange, that ſuch effects ſhould be produced by a 
ſmall force ſo frequently applied. When in wounds 
of the head the ſurface of the ſkull, diveſted of its 
Pericranium, has been injured by being g expoſed to the 
air, the application of fat ſubſtances, c. frequent 
| within a = days the corrupted ſcale has been OR -W 
by the force of theſe little arteries ; as has been ſhewn 
. wage in the commentaries on F. 249. 
on therefore is evident, why the internal 
Jn or ſuch as paſs between the halls. raiſe 
them up externally, Shame 3 of 5 ar- 
teries fails, which are capable o upon the ex- 
ternal ſurface of theſe Jamelle. The bone therefore, 
which is corrupted, for this reaſon has an uneven ſur- 


face, and becomes rough, and as the lamellæ thus a 
| cede 
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cede to a greater diſtance from each other, becomes 
ſpungy and brittle, and loſes much of its natural ſos 
lidity. For in ſound bones the part, where the lamel- 

le are contiguous, is the firmeſt, which generally is in 
the middle of the larger bones; and on the other 
hand the bones are more ſpungy, foft, and brittle at 

their extremities, where the lamellæ lie at a greater 

diſtance from each other. But carious bones are there- 

fore more friable, as their ſubſtance is eroded by the 

humours, which ſtagnate, and thereby grow more 

acrimonious, and eſpecially the — medullary 

oil, as has been ſhewn in $. 526. Beſides, the cohe- 
ſion of the bones ſeems to depend upon the oil, which 
like glue is interpoſed between their earthy particles; 

for the bones become very brittle, as we have before 

obſerved, when deprived of their oily ſubſtance by 

burning, and yet when rendered thus brittle by a long 

calcination, if dipped again in oil, will obtain a firmer 

coheſion. As therefore the oil, when attenuated: by 

putrefaction, flies off, and the bone is at the ſame 

time eroded by ſharp humours, the reaſon plainly ap- 
pears, why carious bones are ſo very friable, that upon 

the ſlighteſt touch of a probe they ſhall crumble to 
pieces. 


SECT. PIII. 


1 alſo, why . ſtench exhales from it reſem- 
+ bling the ſmell of rancid lard. 


This fœtid ſmell is fo very particular, that from 
this alone a ſkilful. furgeon will preſume to form a 
prognoſtick, that the bone under the ulcer is carious. 
It is highly convenient therefore to become acquainted 
with it, though it is ſo bad as to exceed all deſcrip- 
tion, but yet comes neareſt to the abominable ſmell 
of corrupted and rancid lard. When the caries has 
reached the medullary ſubſtance, the reaſon of this 

Vol. 20 -- 12: ſtench 
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ſtench is evident enough, but we find it when the cor. 
guption of the bone is only ſuperficial. In the com- 
mentaries upon §. 524. we have obſerved, that the 
medullary oil paſſes through the pores of the lamellæ, 
and is conveyed along the interſtices of the lamelle to 


the external ſurface of the bone; though therefore on- 


ly the external lamellæ become carious, the medullary 


dil conveyed thither will ſtagnate, be corrupted, and 


emit this moſt fœtid ſmell. 
S E FH. II. 


AND why in a place ulcerated from a caries 

lying underneath the ſuperincumbent fleſh 
is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, bloated, and ſwelled; the 
lips of the ulcer inverted; the ſanious matter 
clear, thin, ſcarce glutinous, fœtid, and filled with 


little black ſcales; why the ſore ſhall break out 
again without cauſe, and obſtinately hold out 


inſt all the remedies, that are moſt ſucceſsful 
in the cure of all other ulcers. | 


We have now under conſideration the ſeveral ſymp- 


toms, which uſually attend a caries of the bone, and 
which when preſent point out frequently to a ſkilful 


ſurgeon the diſorder, that before lay undiſcovered. 
Why in a place ulcerated, Sc.] When the bone 
being firſt affected and corrupted, the incumbent parts 
are allo affected and ulcerated, they are generally thus 
gradually preyed upon, and raiſed into-a ſoft and flac- 
cid tumour, as the ſurgeons conſtantly experience, and 
is viſible in a ſpina ventaſa, which ſeems to have had 
its name from thence. For the rottenneſs of the 
bone, which lies underneath, ſpreads the filthy conta- 
gion through all the neighbouring parts: and as the 
Panniculus adipoſus is ſo eaſily apt to ſwell, it ſoon 
grows bloated, though not with that hardneſs, that at- 
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tends an inflammatory ſwelling, but is ſoft and flac 


cid, and when preſſed by the fingers has a kind of 
wavering motion. For which reaſon ſurgeons of Judg- 


ment, when they examine old ulcers, always endea- 
your to find out by their fingers, whether all is firm 
around the circumterence of the ulcerated place, For 


the incumbent parts do not adhere to the bone, when 


it is corrupted, nor can they be brought by any art to 
row to it, until the corrupted part be firſt caſt off. 
When the tecth are carious, the gums fall from them, 


nor will they ever after cleave to the carious place. In 


the commentaries on F. 549. we obſerved, that the 
perioſteum did not cohere to the bones affected in a 
very bad ſcorbutical caſe, but upon opening the bodies 
was found to be looſened from them. So in a wound 
of the head, the cranium was found to be effected, 
by the ſeparation of the fleſh from it about the ſeventh 
day, the pain, the thin ill ſmelling ichor iſſuing from 
it, and the uncommon malignity of the wound, (ſeg 
$. 255. 2. 8.) Poſſibly alſo the elaſtick matter, 
which is uſually generated by putrefaction, may in- 
creaſe the ſwelling of the incumbent parts, | 
The lips of the ulcer inverted.] In $. 158, treat- 
ing of the appearances, which happen to a wound in 
a tound and robuſt body, we aſſerted that the lips of a 
wound were turned back, from the riſing up of the 
panniculus adipoſus, when freed from the confinement 
of the ſkin which covered it. - For the ſame reaſon 
the lips of a like ulcer will be inverted by an inflamma- 
tion of the pauniculus adipoſus. But in a wound the 
lips are tinEtured with a lively red, whereas in theſe 
ulcers they are foul, pale, and frequently livid; and 
as Hippocrates has well expreſſed it, when ſpeaking 
of wounds in the head attended with a corruption of 
the bone, ({ce $. 255. numb. 8.) they look like fleſh, 


when it is falted; © -- {44 ID 21 e 
The ſanious matter clear, Sc.] Treating of ſup» 
puration in $, 387. we obſerved that Hippocrates and 

Galen fometimes expreſſed it by the word putrefactian. 
0h or 3 F Ff | | Let 
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Yer they very juſtly diſtinguiſhed a ſuppuration from 
putrefaction properly ſo called ; for in the one they 
{aid that nature was the conqueror, and in the other, 
that nature was conquered. Whence Galen rightly 
concluded, as in the paſſage there quoted, that a ſup- 
puration was not merely a putrefaction, but was at- 
tended with ſome degree of concoction, and that 


the humours, which otherwiſe would putrefy, were 


converted into purulent matter by the ſurviving facul- 
ty of the veſſels; he has farther added, that the liquid 
in ulcers degenerates more or leſs from the conditions 
of laudable matter, as the concocting powers are 
ſtronger or weaker, and the matter to be converted 
into pus is more or leſs ſtubborn. As therefore in an 
ulcer attended with a caries of the bone the putrefatti- 
on from the corrupted oil is extremely bad, and both 

the incumbent and adjoining parts are flaccid, ſoft, 


and inflated, and often almoſt half-gangrened, tis 


-plain, that both the matter to be converted into pus is 
of a ſtubborn nature, and the concocting powers ex- 
ceedingly weak. No wonder therefore if inſtead of 
laudable pus, which is the work of nature, when the is 
conqueror, and is white, thick, ſmooth, uniform, 
and without ſmell, we ſhould have here a thin, fœtid 
ſanious matter, ſometimes brown, and always v 
acrid. With this ſanies are uſually diſcharged ſmall 
black ſcales of corrupted bones, which the ſurgeons 
juſtly look upon as the ſureſt mark of a bone's being 
carious. For the ſame reaſon in ulcers of long ſtand- 
ing they are always careful in their dreſſings to examine 
the pledgets and plaiſters, and if any blackneſs be 
ſeen upon them, or any fœtid ſmell perceived, they 
then ſuſpect the bone to be carious. K 
Why the fore ſhall break out again, Sc.] For un- 
leſs the affected bone could be thoroughly cleanſed, 
the matter of the diſeaſe will ſtill be left behind; and 
though the ulcer be cloſed, it will conſtantly break 
out again. Nor do ſuch ulcers ever cicatrize firmly, 
but the cicatrix will always appear ſoft, elevated, and 
153 N | moveable, 
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moveable, and ſooner or later the place will after- 
wards be ſpontaneouſly opened. When the teeth rot 

in their ſockets and grow carious, there commonly 
ariſes a ſudden inflammation in the gums, which 1s 
followed by a ſuppuration'; upon opening the abſceſs 
a very fœtid pus ſhall be let out, and the diſorder ſeem 
to be cured and yet within a few weeks after, unleſs 


the tooth be pulled out, and the place affected clean- 


ſed, and by this means the cure perfected, the com- 
plaint will uſually return. Thus I have ſeen a very 


| ſtubborn ulcer in the forehead of a boy, who after the 


ſmall-pox had boils breaking out upon him in divers 
parts of the body, which by the application of deſic- 
catives ſeemed more than once to be healed up, and 
yet afterwards broke out again, till at laſt full two 
years after a ſcale of the corrupted bone was ſeparated, 
and then within a few days it was perfectly healed. 
Obſtinately hold out, Sc.] No ulcer can be per- 
fectly cured, unleſs it be firſt brought to the condi- 
tion of a pure wound. For if there be any thing dead 
or corrupted in the ulcer, it is an heterogeneous body, 


which will conſtantly hinder the union of the ſepara- _ 
ted parts, ſo long as it continues there. In the hiſtory 


of wounds F. 206, 207, 208. we gave an account of 


the ſeveral methods, and moſt powerful applications, 


for carrying off any ſuch ſordes ſo lodged. And 
yet the ſurgeons have oft been troubled to find, that 
with all their applications they have gained little ground 
in ſome ulcers, which ſeemed not to be of any great 
conſequence and in this caſe they have almoſt con- 
ſtantly found, that the bone has been carious under- 
neath. This Hippocrates has taken notice of in his 
aphoriſms, ulcera annua *, ſays he, quæcungue fuerint, 


jaut longius tempus habuerint, os abſcedere & cicatrices 


cavas fieri neceſſe eſt , If an ulcer be of a year's ſtand- 
* ing or upwards, it will 'require an exfoliation of 
the bone.” And ſometimes theſe diſorders of the 


: Sect. VI. Aphor. 45. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 277, 
ls FT. _ bones 
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bones are ſo ſtubborn, as to yield to no remedies, 


When the os calcis is corrupted, en lays 
the diſeaſe in 1 an age. 155 


SECT: DLIV. 


As alſo, why a caries from an external' cauſe 
| is cafily cured, from an internal cauſe with 
difficulty, "Sin "the venereal diſeaſe with ſtill 


greater difficulty, and from a ſpina VOL: with 
the eaten Me ulrr of all. 


According to the diverſity of the cauſe producing 
the caries, the greater or leſs difficulty in the cure is 
foreſeen. For if it has aroſe from an external cauſe, 
a contuſion for inſtance, or a wound, only part of the 
bone is thus corrupted, and the ſound humours con- 
veyed through ſound veſſels to the reſt of the bone, 
will be able to throw off the corrupted part, and 
reſtore the ſubſtance that is loſt. For that reaſon in 
wounds of the head the caries of the ſkull is frequent- 
ly ſo well and ſo ſoon cured, provided the body be 
ſound in other reſpects. But when the humours, 
which flow through the ſubſtance of the bones, have 
by means of a morbid! acrimony eroded: them, tis 
plain, that the cure will be more difficult, as the 
ſame cauſe which firſt produced the diſeaſe is fre- 
quently ſtill remaining, after the carious place has been 
cleanſed. And the greater difficulty there is in cor- 
recting this acrimony, the more difficult the cure will 
be. And as the contagion in the venereal diſeaſe, 
when once it is got into the bones, is not to be car- 
ried off without great difficulty, and frequently after 
long courſes of Mercury and the guaiacum drinks, the 
diſtemper ſhall break out again with equal malig- 
ys though there have been no ſigns of it for ſeveral 


* De fracturis, Chaen. Tom. XII. pag. 200. 


months 


EE 
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months before, tis evident, that the cure of a caries 
ariſing from this cauſe muſt neceſſarily be attended 
with ſtill greater difficulty. In a ſpina ventoſa the 
caries of the bone, as we have obſerved in $. 526. 
ariſes from a prior corruption of the medullary ſub- 
ſtance, and therefore ſeldom appears, till after the 


entire ſubſtance of the bone has been eroded ; in ſuch 


a caſe therefore there is no vital power remaining un- 
der the caries ſufficient to throw off the parts that are 
corrupted, or reſtore the parts that are loſt. All the 
hope left is, that great part of the corrupted bone 
may be taken away by art, or that after a courſe of 
months or years it may ſpontaneouſly fall off from 
the ſound bone adjoining to it. That this has ſome- 
times been- the caſe appears from the obſervations 
above related, but it appeared alſo from the ſame ob- 
ſervations, that the cure of this diſeaſe is of all others 
the moſt difficult. 2 ; 


SC, mi. 


] Aftly, why a caries in the ſolid part of the 
bone is bad, in the ſpungy part worſe, and 
in the joints worſt of all; why the firſt is flow, 


the ſecond quick, and the laſt the quickeſt of 


all; why in children it gains ground apace, and 
is hard to cure, and why the ſpina ventaſa gene- 
rally ſhews itſelf in different places, either at 
once, or ſucceſſively. | 


In the commentaries on F. 516. we ſhewed, that 
the middle part of the larger bones was the moſt com- 
pen and leſs vaſcular, and that the boney lamellæ 
ay at a greater diſtance from each other, and had 
greater vacuities between them, in proportion as 
they advanced nearer to the extremities of the bones, 
which vacuities abounded with a conſiderable number 
of ſmall veſſels, and veſicles filled with a very thin 

| / „ medullary 
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medullary oil, (ſee F. 518.) At the ſame time we 
ſhewed alſo, that a like cavernous ſubſtance was in a 
more particular manner to be found in that part of 
the bones, which forms the joints, and is Covered 
with a lig-mentary purſe, that ties the ſaid joints to- 
gether, and that this ſubſtance was covered with ſo 
thin a ſhell of bone, that in the os femoris itſelf it 
frequently did not exceed the thickneſs of a man's 


nail. If therefore a caries occur in the moſt ſolid part 


of the bone, it will be a bad circumſtance indeed, 


but yet there is reaſon to hope, that a ſeparation of 


the carious part may be obtained, nor will the ſub- 


ſtance of the bone, which is here Yer firm, be ſo 
ormed in the 


ſoon eroded, But when a caries is 
ſpungy part of the bone, the thin boney ſhell will 
ſoon be 57 ar. and the parts underneath corrupted, 
from whence will follow a yery bad putrefaction, and 
what we have ſtill more to fear a corruption cf the 
medullary oil. And as the ſubſtance of the bone 
near the joints is ſtill thinner than in any other place, 
and the number of veſicles containing the medullary 


dil greater, if theſe parts be affected the ill conſe. 


quenc.s will be ſtill greater. And if at the ſame time 
we conſider, that from an eroſion of the ſurface of the 
bone the putrid ſanies here collected muſt fall into the 
cavity of the joint, we ſhall plainly diſcern, why a 
caries in this part is attended with ſuch terrible diſ- 
orders, as will ſcarce ever admit of a cure, but by 
the amputation of the limb. A very extraordinary 
caſe of this kind is deſcribed by M Mery , which 


plainly ſhews us, how far the fabrick of the bones is 


capable of being altered in this cavernous part, which 
lies near the joints. A ſoldier had the condyli of the 


os femoris, by which it is articulated to the 7:bia, ex- 
panded to ſo enormous a bulk, that all the incumbent - 


parts l. bouring under exceflive pain from the violence 
of the diſtenſion, the poor wretch moſt earneſtly de- 
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fired that the limb might be cut off, When this was 
done, the tumefied condyli were diſſected, and when 
diveſted of all their incumbent parts, they weighed. 


eleven pounds ; they made a kind of boney globe, 


which was hollow on the inſides and filled with a poly- 
D0Us matter, and a yellow limpid ſanies. | 

From hence alſo we ſee, why a caries preys more 
ſlowly upon the ſolid and denſe part of the bones, 
ſwifter upon the ſpungy part, and moſt fwiftly upon 
the cavernous ſubſtance, which forms the articulated 


_ extremities of the larger bones. 


But as the diſeaſes occuring in that part of the bones, 


which abounds moſt with veſſels, and of courſe 7 | 
ee 


roaches neareſt to the nature of the ſoft parts ( 
F. 515.) are both moſt numerous and moſt difficult, 
the reaſon 1s plain, why a caries of the bones in chil- 


_ dren both makes a ſwift progreſs, and is hard to cure. 
For in childhood the number of veſſels is greater in 


every part of the body, ſeyeral of which as we grow 
up are gradually deſtroyed, and loſing their hquids 
have their ſides grow together, (ſee $. 43. numb. 4.) 
whence of courſe the number of veſſels in the bones of 
children will be the greater, and their ſubſtance ſofter, 
and conſequently they will be both liable to be more 
eaſily injured, and ſooner corrupted. It has farther 
been found by univerſal experience that a ſpina ventoſa, 
or caries of the bones ariſing from a prior corruption 
of the medullary ſubſtance from an internal cauſe, is 
ſeldom or never confined to a ſingle place only, but 
generally ſeizes upon divers parts, and frequently ſuch 
as lie at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Thus 
I have known a ſpina ventoſa firſt in the middle joint of 
the inder finger, and within a few weeks after in the 
tarſus of the foot, and in the os jugale, which after a 
tedious time has been cured by a ſeparation of part 
of the corrupted bone, and left a very deep and ugly 
ſcar behind it. Whence alſo we ſee, that we ſhould 


not too ſuddenly proceed to the extirpation of the part 
affected, as the diſorder is fo apt to ſhew itſelf again 


mn 
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in other places. And the reaſon ſeems to be this. A 
ſpina ventoſa owes its original to internal cauſes, (ſee 
$. 526.) and moſt commonly to a venereal, ſcorbuti- 
cal, or rickety, diſpoſition, which is generally not 
depoſited upon one place only, but upon ſeveral. Add 
ta this, that the diſorder produced in any one place 
may infect the ſound humours that ſhall paſs through 
it, and by this means be propagated through the whole 
body, as is more 2 james een in the venereal diſeaſe, 
where the miſchief for the moſt part begins in the ge- 
nital organs, and.is thence conveyed through the whole 
8 EC T. DELVE. 


MJ Hoever adds to theſe (from 512, too 5 56.) 
what has been ſaid of a contuſion (325.) 
of a luxation (from 358, to 370.) and of frac- 
tures (from 339, to 358.) as alſo what has been 
ſaid of wounds in the head, where the bone has 
been injured (from 249, to 297.) will have the 
hiſtory of the principal diſeaſes incident to the 
bones, and the proper method of curing them. 
Eſpecially if to theſe be added an ancyloſis, which 
is an immobility of the articulation attended with 
a hard tumour, and owes its riſe more particular- 
ly to the callus of a bone broke near the joint, to 
an inſpiſſation of the liniment of Havers, to a 
ſtiffneſs in the ligaments, or an exoſtoſis near the 
joint. The cure is exceeding difficult, and muſt 
be taken from the difference of the cauſe. 
From what we have already diſcourſed in this 
chapter, the principal diſeaſes incident to the bones 
may be underſtood, eſpecially if we add to them 


what has been ſaid upon another occaſion concerning 
| 5 | the 
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the diſorders incident to the bones from wounds, con- 
tuſions, luxations, and fractures. For in the account 
of a contuſion given in f. 325. the ſeveral ill conſe- 
quences are enumerated, which uſually follow upon 
contuſions of the bones. And in the chapters Co- 
cerning fractures and luxations there are many ob- 
ſervations relating to the diſeaſes of the bones. We 
ſhewed alſo, in treating of wounds in the head, that 
the bone of the ſkull was frequently a great ſufferer 
from very ſlight wounds, and at the ſame time laid 
down ſeveral curious matters concerning the know- 
ledge and cure of diſeaſes in the bones. However, 
we think it requiſite to add ſtill ſomething farther 
concerning an ancyloſis, as it frequently ariſes fror 
the fault of the bone, though it may proceed from 
another cauſe, as when the ligaments of the joi, 
grow ſtiff, or when the ligament is inſpiſſated 10 
accumulated, which lubricates the extremities of the 
articulated bones, and the ligaments that ſtrengthen 
the articulations. . 
In the commentaries on f. 364. (Where we treatedlof 
an ancyloſis, ſo far as it is found to be the conſequence 
of a luxation) we obſerved from Celſus, that the joints 
when contracted by a recent cicatrix were termed by the 
Greeks zywaz/, and that Ægineta called the detenſions 
of the joints d ναν And ayxurodt, and aſcribed them to 
an obſtruction of the humours or a contraction of the 
nerves, We ſhall ſee preſently, that this diſorder may 
ariſe alſo from the fault of the bones. It ſeems to be 
rightly defined, an immobility of the articulation attend. 
ed with an hard tumour. When this diſorder proceeds 
from too large a callus of the broken bones, or an 
exoſtoſis near the joint, *tis plain, that there muſt 
be alſo an hard ſwelling. But when it ariſes from 
the ſtiffneſs of the ligaments, or the inſpiſſation of 
Haver's liniment, this liniment cannot but be gradu- 
ally accumulated in the cavity of the joint, as it 1s 
not carried off by the motion of the joint, and con- 
ſequently it will diſtend the capſula of the joint, _ 
| | caule 
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cauſe a tumour to ariſe, which in time will grow hard, 
2s the thinner part of the accumulated liquid flies off. 
And thus an hard tumour is for theſe reaſons apt to 
accompany an immobility of the joints, or at leaſt to 
follow upon it, if it does not ſhew itſelf in the begin- 
ning. And yet one caſe which I have ſeen, may be 
excepted, where the whole arm was dried up with a 
true maraſmus, in which ſtate the joints of the limb 
were all unmoveable without any. ſwelling. For to 
give a due mobility to the joint, there is required a 
proper figure in the articulated bones, a juſt degree of 
ſmoothneſs in the ſurfaces which are contiguous, and 
alſo a proper flexibility of the ligaments which ſur- 
round them. And therefore an ancyloſis ariſes from 
the bllowingcawes; 2. ENF 
From the callus of a bone broken near the joint.] 
In the commentaries on F. 343. we obſerved, that at- 

ter fractures there followed a luxuriancy of the boney 
veſſels, and an inequality of callus, which deformed 
the natural ſhape of the bones. And we ſhewed, 
that in ſeveral caſes, ſuch an ill-ſhaped protuberance 
from too large a quantity of callus has been left in the 
+ Place of the fracture for the remainder of life. If 
therefore the fracture be near the joint, it is plain, 
that the joint may thereby become immoveable from 
the alteration of ſhape in the bones. It is true in- 
deed, that in moſt of the joints the extremities of the 
articulated body are ſafely guarded by a covering of 
many incumbent parts, and therefore can hardly be 
broken in the part contained within the cavity of the 
joint; and yet in ſome places they lie greatly expo- 
ſed, as for inſtance about the elbow and the knee, 
and there an ancyloſis may be formed from this cauſe. 
Thus M. Petit“ takes notice of an ancyloſis which he 
ſaw from a luxuriant callus upon a broken rotula, 
which yet was afterwards cured, becauſe the ſubſtance 
of the callus had not then acquired the hardneſs of a 
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bone. When the ſurgeons are apprehenſive of an an- 
cyloſis in ſuch a caſe, they order the affected part to 
be ſo diſpoſed, as to divert the luxuriating callus by 
its own weight to another place, they then lay bol- 
ſters between the joint and the fractured place, which 
being kept on by a ſlight bandage prevent the callus 
from running towards the joint; and after this direct 
the joint to be gently moved, when the firſt dreſſings 
are taken off, and continue this practice every other 
day at the beginning, and then every day. Nor will 
there be any great cauſe to fear, that the bones re- 
duced ſhould be hereby thrown out of their proper ſi- 
tuation, provided the joint be moved with caution; 
for as the bones are broad near the joints, the ſurfaces 
of the broken parts will be ſo large where they are 
united, that they will not eaſily be moved from their 
place. M. Petit got the better of an ancyloſis, after 
it was actually formed from this cauſe, by barely mo- 
ving the you in the manner above deſcribed. . 

An inſpiſſation of the liniment of Hayers.] To 
facilitate their motion, and prevent their being injured 
by their mutual attrition, the extremities of the arti- 
culated bones are lubricated with a very ſmooth lini- 
ment, which generally bears the name of Havers, 
from the accurate deſcription, which that learned gen- 
tleman, to whom we owe ſo many beautiful diſcove- 
ries concerning the ſtructure of the bones, firſt. gave 
of its nature and component parts; and yet Hippo- 
crates has ſaid, (ſee the commentaries on $. 362,) that 
all the joints have naturally a mucus, and are then 

ſound, when this mucus is uncorrupted. This -lini- 
ment of the joints conſiſts of three diſtinct liquids, 
(ſee & 362.) of the liquid univerſally perſpiring of the 
medullary oil, and a mucilage ſecreted from the glands, 
which are fituated here. If therefore this liquid be 
not by ſome means or other carried off, or taken up 


again, it will by degrees be accumulated and fill up 


d Traits des Maladies des s, Tom. I. pag. 397. Ke 
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the cavity of the joint, and thereby interrupt the mo- 
tion of the articulated bones; in the mean time the 
chinneſt part of it will fly off, and the remainder 

thicker; and as the motion of the joint is the 
5 0m cauſe of conſuming this liniment after it has 

iſcharged its office, if this be e or entirely 
Ty 


ceaſes, it will be accumulated in a ſtill greater quanti- 
ty, and the diſorder, become incurable, partly from 
the inſpiſſated matter, and partly from the acrimony 
it will acquire by ſtagnating, whereby it will in time 
erode and corrupt both the very ſmooth cartilaginous 
furfaces of the bones, and alſo the ligaments, which 
faſten the joint. 95 

This diſorder is diſtinguiſned by a tumour, which 
at firſt is ſoft, and gradually increaſes, lying within 
the joint, and never extending itſelf beyond it. It 
more frequently affects the knee, than any other joint. 

+ Hippocrates has ſaid ©, Tumores in articulis, & abſ- 
que ulcere dolores frigida multa affuſa levat & minuit; 
That ſwellings in the joints, and pains unattended 
« with an ulcer, are eaſed and leſſened by having a 
large quantity of cold water poured upon them.“ 
And fince his time ſeveral eminent phyſicians have 
recommended the ſame method. And poſſibly at the 
firſt coming on of the diſeaſe it might be of ſervice, 
by contracting the parts with a ſudden coldneſs, and 
ſo repelling the humour, which begins to be accumu- 
lated, whilſt it is yet thin. But if it be already grown 
thick, and the quantity be conſiderable, very little be- 
nefit can ſeemingly be expected from it. Frequently 
repeated frictions, the motion of the joint affected, 
very penetrating fomentations of wine, ſalt, vinegar, 
and the urine of a ſound perſon, with an addition of 
the aromatick herbs, ſuch as horehound, ſcordium, 
rue, Sc. and cataplaſms made of the like ingredients 
will be more beneficial. In very difficult caſes alſo 
embrocations of warm mineral waters falling getitly | 
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down from on high upon the part affecte d, have gi- 
ven conſiderable eaſe, and ſometimes wrought a per- 
fect cure. And the want of theſe mineral waters may 
be ſupplied by the above- mentioned very penetratin 
formentations applied in the ſame manner. M. Petit 
ſays, he ſaw very ſurpriſing effects from a like demiſ- 
ſion of lime-water mixed with a lixivium of ſal am- 
moniac upon the Place affected; for thus you have a 
very penetrating ſpirit of ſal-ammoniac formed in a 
moment, which is deſervedly allowed to be a moſt at- 
tenuating remedy, But where the quantity of matter 
accumulated is ſo grear, that it cannot be diſperſed b 
all theſe applications, this gentleman adviſes to lay 
open the tumour by inciſior, till you come to the 
hollow part of the joint, in the place which bends 
moſt downwards, that the liquid contained within 
may the more eaſily run off; and when this is done, 
he directs the application of the above-mentioned 
remedies, | * ES 
The ſtiffneſs of the ligaments. ] That the articulated 
bones may perform their motion in due manner, it is 
neceſſary that the ligaments, which faſten the joint, 
ſhould have ſuch a degree of firmneſs, as to be able 
to retain the bones in their proper ſituation, and yet 
be ſo pliable, as to allow the joint to bend. When 
N the ligaments are by any means grown abſo- 
lutely ſtiff, though in every other particular the joint 
ſhould be in a natural ſtate, all power of motion will 
be taken away, and this will be afterwards followed 
by a tumour, from an accumulation of the liniment 
of Havers within the cavity of the joint, and its not 
being carried off by motion, as is uſual in health; 
and thus there will be formed a perfect ancyloſis. The 
cauſes of this diſorder may be all thoſe, which give 
too great à ſtiffneſs to the fibres (ſee F. 32.) as allo 
thoſe, which produce a like effect in the leſſer and 
greater veſſels of the body, ſee F. 51, Thus we 
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ſee very old men grow ſtiff in almoſt every joint, part- 
ly indeed from a defeRt of the oleaginous liquid, which 
lubricates the joints, and partly from the ligaments 
growing callous, and even ſometimes boney, which 
diforders in men, who get their hvelihbod by hard la- 
bour, are frequently found to come on betore they 
grow old, the ſolid parts of the body being indurated 
by the too violent exerciſe of the muſcles, (ſee F. 51. 
numb. 3.) The ſame diſorder is apt to follow after 

at inflammarions of the ligaments, that have not 
been well taken care of, the ſtagnated and coagulated 
liquid concreting with the veſſels, wherein it is con- 
tained, (ſee §. 51. numb. 4.) whence gouty perſons 
are ſo often ſubject to an immobility of the joints. 
Beſides, we ſhewed under F. 25. numb. 3. that too 
- bag a diſtenſion of the ſolid parts of the body ren- 
ders them too weak, and that the weakneſs produced 
from this cauſe is cured by any means, that will re- 
move the too great diſtenſion, (ſee 5. 28. numb. g.) 
When therefore the ligaments, for want of motion in 
the joint, are not ſtretched out, they will ſpontaneouſ- 
ly contract and become ſo rigid, as afterwards to ob- 
ſtruct all motion in the joint. After the cure of frac- 
tures or luxations an ancyloſis frequently ariſes from 
this cauſe, if care be not taken during the cure ſome- 
times to move the joints, and fo alſo in paralytick 
limbs; and as the muſcles, which are benders, are ge- 
nerally ſtronger than the extenſors, the joints which 
in this caſe grow ſtiff are almoſt conſtantly a little 
. bending, not only from the induration of the liga- 
ments, but alſo as the muſculi flexores are by long dil. 
uſe gradually contracted and made ſhorter, and ſel- 
dom admit cf their being lengthened again ever after. 
It is evident therefore, that the too great ſtiffneſs of 
the ligaments is of all others the moſt frequent cauſe 
of an ancyloſis, but withal, that there is great reaſon 


to hope for a cure, unleſs the diſeaſe be of very long 
- ſtanding, or owe its original to ſuch cauſes, as are not 
to be overcome by art, ſuch, for inſtance, as occur 
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in extreme old age. If the patient be put upon an 
emollient diet, and the part affected be frequently 
every day expoſed to watery bathings, and eſpecially 
to the vapour-bath, and then after it is well wiped be 
thoroughly rubbed with very ſmooth oils, and after 


this an attempt be made to move the joint by bend- 
ing and extending the limb, ſo far as it can be done 
without pain, a cure ſhall ſometimes be wrought in a 


caſe, which might ſeem to be deſperate. But theſe 
particulars have been ſpoke to more at large in . 30. 


31, 51. I ſhall here only produce a ſingle inſtance in 


confirmation of what I have advanced. The right 
leg of a young perſon, upon his recovery from an 
acute fever attended with a coma, was fo bent in- 
wards, that he could by no means extend it; at the ſame 


time he had ſuch intolerable pains abour the joint, of 
the knee, as almoſt took away the entire uſe of the 


limb, ſince he neither could walk with a wooden leg, 
nor go upon crutches, the violence of his pain en- 


_ creaſing by the weight of the pendulous leg dragging 


upon the joint. After he had continued better than a 
year in this condition, the ſurgeons conſulted were of 
opinion, that the os femoris and the ſilia were conſo- 
lidated, and as a great many remedies. had been long 
applied without any relief, they concluded that no- 
thing would do but amputation, which the poor crea- 
ture, tired out with his ſufferings, very readily ſubmit- 
ted to. An experienced phyſician however called in 


at this time to prepare him by proper medicines for 


undergoing this hazardous operation, upon carefully 


examining the part, found that neither the internal 


condylus of the os femoris, nor the correſponding part 
of the tibia, were much increaſed in bulk, nor were 


theſe places painful when preſſed by his fingers, but 


the chief pain he felt was in that place, where the li- 


gament lies, that ties the patella to the tibia. When 


the doctor farther endeavoured to extend the bended 
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leg with all the force he could, he perceived that the 
bones were not grown together, though the ſlighteſt 
extenſion could not be made without exceſſive pain; 
at the ſame time the tendons of the muſculi flexores 
appeared to be extremely tenſe, and ſome what drawn 
back towards their origin. Upon full conſideration 
of all particulars, he adviſed againſt the amputation, 
and after the adminiſtration of ſome general remedies, 
attempted the cure by warm-bathing, which he di- 
reed to be uſed for an hour or an hour and a half 
twice every day. The bath was prepared of warm 
water with an addition of ſome aromatick ingredients, 
and the body of the patient was entirely immerged in 
it. This method ſucceeded ſo well, that the poor man 
had not been four times in the bath, before his leg be- 
gan to be extended, and after bathing eight times, he 
could put it to the ground and walk with crutches. 
At laſt by repeated bathings, and the outward appli- 
cation of an oily linjment, he was perfectly cured; 
only the above- mentioned ſwelling of the bones re- 
mained, though without any impediment to the mo- 
tion of the joint, except that if at any time he walk- 
ed too far he felt a ſlight pain in that leg. We have 
a like method of cure for an anchyloſis recommended 
by Zgineta *, for he adviſes the part affected to be 
waſhed over with a mixture of oil and water, where- 
in linſeed, marſh-mallows, fœnugreek, Sc. had been 
boiled, and then to be anointed with liniments con- 
ſiſting partly of emollient and partly of aromarick 
ingredients, and covered with a reſembling plaſter; 
at the ſame time he directs the uſe of gentle and con- 
tinued friction, and orders the patient to try frequent- 
ly, whether the limb could not be bent and extended 
at the joint. | 
An exoſtoſis near the joints,] As the motion of the 
joint requires a particular ſhape in the extremities of 
the articulated bones, it 1s very plain, that if this ſhape 


be: 


Lib. IV. cap. 55, pag. 70 & 71. 
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be altered by an exoſtoſis, it muſt be an impediment 
to the motion. When we before treated of an exoſ- 
toſis, we ſhewed, that ſuch tumours were ſometimes 
found to riſe near the joints. To this head, I think, 
we may refer the concretion of the articulated bones, 
whether they are united by the interpoſition of the in- 
ſpiſſated liniment, which naturally belongs to the joints, 


or whether the rough and eroded ſurfaces of contigu- 


ous bones are accidentally conſolidated to each other. 


Of this kind we have ſeveral very extraordinary caſes 
recorded by phyſical writers. Thus Hildanus tell us, 
that he kept amongſt his curioſities certain bones, 


which he had picked up out of a burying ground *, 
wherein there was a ſurprizing concretion of the arti- 
culated bones, and in his figures he has given us a de- 
lineation of the bones of the alna entirely concreted 


with the os humeri, and an os femoris ſo united to the 


acetabulum of the os iſcbii, as if it had always been on- 
ly one continued bone. In a child of two and twen- 
ty months old the whole body ſeemed to conſiſt but 
of one continued bone, ſo that none of the joints 
could be bent any way whatſoeyer. Columbus in the 
head of a very large man found the lower jaw fo 


joined to the ſkull, that when he was alive it muſt 


have wanted all motion; the firſt vertebra allo was ſo 
united to the back part of the head, that it could ne- 


ver have moved. But the following caſe related by 


the ſame author is of all others the moſt aſtoniſhing, 
There long lived at Rome in the hoſpital of the in- 
curables a man, who had all his joints ſtiff, and could 


move nothing but his eyes, his tongue, his penis, the 


abdomen, and the thorax, During his life-time, be- 
ing then old, he was frequently viſited by the famous 
phyſician Foharnes Auricula, who after his death made 
Columbus a preſent of his ſkeleton, in which every 
joint of the whole body from the head to the toes was 

De Ichore & Meliceria, cap. 25. pag. $82. 

* Acad, des Sciences Pan. 1716. Hiſt. pag. 30, 
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found to be concreted; two of his upper teeth were 


wanting, as alſo the two oppoſite ones in the lower 


jaw, and through this aperture his meat and drink 
were given him, whilſt he lived. 


nat we have already faid is ſufficient to ſhew, - 
that the cure of an anchyloſis is always difficult; how- 
ever the judgment concerning it is different according 
to the diverſity of the caule trom whence it is known 
to proceed. For if it ariſes from the callus of a bone 
broke near the joint, and has already acquired the 
hardneſs of bone, it is then incurable; as alſo if it 
proceeds from an exoſtoſis or concretion of the arti. 
culated bones. Burt if it owes its original to an in- 
ſpiſſation of the liniment of Havers, or the ſtiffneſs 
of the ligaments, unleſs the caſe be of very long 


ſtanding, there 1s reaſon to hope, that it may be 
cured, 


SEC 1. DVI. 


W Hoever 8 has ſo thorouthly under- 
ſtood the diſeaſes already deſcribed, and 

laid before his eyes, as to be well acquainted with 
their ſeveral cauſes, nature, effects, and method 
of cure; and has applied all theſe particulars to 
the internal and unſcen parts of the body; and 
compared them with the actions of the found 
arts, and afterwards with the ſeveral appearances, 
of Cara diſeaſes, will find that what is internal 
correſponds exactly with what is external; that 
exteri 5 diſeaſes, which fall under the ſurgeon $ 
care, ought firſt to he treated of ; and that other- 
wile nothing regular gr juſt N be performed 
or advanced 1 in the practice of phyſick. 


Having thus t treating of the diſcaſes appertaining to 
ſurgery, it may not be RO; before we come to give 
an 
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an account of internal diſeaſes and the method of cure 


required in them, to point out in a c words, how 
great an inſight the knowledge of external diſeaſes 


- will afford us in the diſcovery and cure of ſuch as are 


internal, and at the ſame time we ſhall give a very 
plain reaſon, why external diſeaſes ought firſt to be 


treated of, | 


In the introduction to S. 16. the rules were laid down 
for fixing the propereſt order, in which diſeaſes ought 
to be diſcourſed of; na ely, to begin with ſuch diſ- 
eaſes as were moit thoroughly known, and moſt eaſi- 


ly cured, which in their nature were molt fimple, and 


were neceſſary to be known in order to underitand 
others. Now as the diſeaſes ſeated in the external 


parts of the body are expoſed to the ſenſes, and con- 


ſequently can be more diſtinctly known, and as re- 
medies alſo can in this caſe be more eaſily applied to 


the part affected, as likewiſe diſeaſes reſembling theſe 


occur in the internal parts, whoſe ſeveral appearances 


and ſucceſſive alterations are not ſo obvious to the 


ſenſes, it is plain, that an account of external diſeaſes 
ought firſt to be premiſed. And how great the reſem- 
blance is between external and internal diſeaſes, it may 
not be improper to ſnew from one ſingle inſtance. 
If a true pnlegmon ſe:zes the finger, a red tumour, 


not yielding to preſſure, :rtended with a pricking 


pain and heat, will be ſeen in the part affected; and 
if the inflammation be in any reſpect conſiderable, it 


will be accompanied with a fever; and from theſe 


ſymptoms it is we conclude, that t::ere is an inflamma- 
tion. If now a perſon in perfect health, who has he. t- 
ed himfeif by violent motion, ſhall expoſe his naked 
breaſt to the cold blafts of the north-wind, there 


will frequently ariſe on a ſudden a very ſharp pain in 


the parts that lie between the ribs, which ſhail increaſe 
exceedingly every time he draws in his breath, and be 
alſo attended with a pretty violent fever. The queſ- 
tion now is, what is the nature of this difſeate, and 
what method of cure is proper to be uſed in it? In 
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this caſe we know that the ſame cauſes have preceded 
which do frequently produce a true phlegmon ; for 


wehaveſhewn ing. 117. tnat the particles of our fluids 
are apt to run together and unite by heat and violent 


circulation; and in 5. 118. we ſhewed, that from an in- 


creaſe of motion the thicker fluids might by error of 


place enter into the dilated orifices of conical canals, with- 
out being able to paſs through their extremities; and at 
the ſame time it was obſerved, that obſtructions of the 
worſt kind were produced, if a ſudden cold ſucceeding 
to a violent heat conſtringed the dilated veſſels, that were 
already crowded with foreign humours, which had 
gained admiſſion into them by error of place ; from 
all which it appears very evidently, that we have here 
concurring the principal cauſes of an obſtruction. 
But it farther has appeared from S. 374. that the cauſes 
of an obſtruction are ſufficient to produce a true phleg- 
mon; and from what has been ſaid in 5. 373, 374. it 
is certain, that an inflammation may have its ſituation 
in almoſt every part of the body, and that it is moſt fre- 
quently ſeated in the fat. As therefore the cauſes of an 
inflammation have preceded, and the place affected is 
a place properly diſpoſed for receiving an inflamma- 


* 


tion, we have reaſon to conclude, that the ſharp 


pain, which increaſes upon every the leaſt drawing of 
the breath, and is attended with a fever, is a true in- 
flammation of the intercoſtal parts. The ſwelling 
and redneſs indeed, which in the inflamed finger were 


viſible to the ſenſes, are not always to be ſeen in this 


caſe, becauſe the phlegmon lies too deep to be diſ- 
cerned, but the pricking pain, as if the breaſt was 
run through with a ſword, when the thorax is dilated 


by inſpiration, and the attending fever, are ſufficient 


to evince the nature of the diſorder ; for the inflamed 
finger alſo, if it be moved, or roughly handled, ſhall 
be exceeding painful. If now we conſider the nature 
and action of the part affected, we ſhall evidently 
ſee that all the diſorders following upon an inflamma- 
tion in the intercoſtal parts are capable of being un- 


derſtood 
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derſtood from the ſymptoms, which ſhew themſelves 
to the ſenſes in the inflammation of an external part: 


For there will ariſe here alſo a ſwelling from the di- 


ſtenſion of the inflamed arteries, which will be very 
much increaſed by the very ſmall veſſels and veſicles 
of the panniculus adipaſus (which in animals that are 
fat is ſo very conſpicuous between the ribs) being 


crowded with thick blood, which has loſt its thinner 


part; from the diſtention of the nervous fibres dif-. 
rſed through the membranes of the diſtended veſſels, 


will follow pain; which will here be extremely ſevere, 


if the tumour protuberating to the inner parts drag 


ſlowly the membrane termed the pleura from the 
ribs, to which it adheres ; and as the breaſt is dilated 


by inſpiration, and the ribs recede from each other, 
the reaſon is very evident, why the pain is ſo much 
encreaſed by drawing in the . breath. To avoid this 


| intolerable pain, or mitigate it at leaſt, the diſeaſed are 


apt ſcarce to inſpire at all, or at leaſt todraw in the 
ſmalleſt quantity of air they can, by which means the 
lungs are not ſufficiently dilated, and thus there is an 


obſtruction formed in the right ventricle of the heart, 


great anxiety follows, the lungs ſtuffed with blood, 
and a peripneumony ariſing from the pleuriſy fre- 
quently carries them off in a very ſhort time. 

Beſides, the ſame events altogether follow in this 
caſe, as in other inflammations of the external parts 
of the body, namely, reſolution, ſuppuration, or a 


gangrene. For that a mild pleuriſy may be cured by 


reſolution, that a ſeverer terminates in an abſceſs, and 
the ſevereſt in a gangrene, a livid ſpot frequently ap- 
pearing ſuddenly in the place affected, and the pain 


entirely ceaſing without any correction of the cauſe, is 


what we learn by moſt certain and common experience, 
as ſhall be afterwards ſhewn more at large when we 
come to treat of a pleurify. The ſame method of 
cure alſo takes place in a pleuriſy, as in other inflam- 
mations. For a reſolution is here always attempted by 


bleeding, by diluting and attenuating medicines, by 
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fomentations, cataplaſms, and plaſters, Sc. applied 
to the place affected, and in general by all the appli- 


cations recommended in the cure of an inflammation 


from F. 396, to F. 402. But when a reſolution can- 
not be obtained, a gentle ſuppuration is promoted by 


the ſeveral methods laid down in F. 402. and the fol- 


lowing ſections, particularly by endeavouring as much 


as poſſible to make the abſceſs point externally, as 
there is ſo much cauſe to apprehend, that if it break 


inwardly, a fatal empyema may enſue, and the pu- 
rulent matter be diſcharged into the cavity of the 
breaſt. .But where a gangrene follows after a pleuriſy, 


which is almoſt conſtantly mortal, the only hope 


left of cure is from the remedies adviſed in §. 434. and 
the following ſections; as will plainly appear upon 
comparing what we have here ſaid with what we ſhall 


| hereafter advance in F. 903. concerning the cure of a 
gangrenous pleuriſy. 


The ſame may be alſo proved of an inflammatory 


_ angina, a phrenitis, a peripneumony, and other in- 


flammatory diſeaſes of the internal parts, the only dif- 
ference of theſe diſeaſes depending upon the different 


function of the parts affected. In all other particulars 


they entirely agree. And therefore we may juſtly lay 


it down as an axiom, that internal diſeaſes exactly 


correſpond with ſuch as are external, and that nothing 


regular or juſt can be either performed or advanced 
in the practice of phyſick, unleſs the external diſcaſes 


appertaining to ſurgery be firſt accounted for before 
we come to treat of ſuch diſeaſes, as are internal. 
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194 


393, 375. IV. 
— tumours I IV. 377 
4424 


——diſcoloured in wounds, 


| II. 410 
——contuſons of, III. 117 
Borax, it nature and uſe, 
TL I. 384 

Brain petrefied, an inſtance 
of. | 1. 212 
wounds of, II. 67, 68, 
_ 85, 119 445 
gangrene of, IV. 62 
Breaſts, ſcirrhous, IV. 237 
cancerous extirpation 

of, IV. 324 
Bronchia, wounds of, II. 101 
Broths reſtorative, their na- 
ture and uſe, I. 64, 203, 


1 251 
Buboe venereal, its aperſion 
1 II. 265 
—— its nature, III. 

497 


Budboe, 


E DEX. 


Buboe, a cauſe of ſcirrhus, 


IV. 245 

Burns in general, IV. 204 
their effects, IV. 208 
e 1V. 253. 
2 24113, 216 
r. from weak 
| . 
—in wounds, II. 130 


Cacochymy in wounds, 5 
| N 

Calculous concretions, whence 

7 : < "Jo A832 

matter, the cauſe of 

ſcirrhus, IV. 249 


Callus, what and its kinds, 


I. 315, 363 


— luxuriant in fractures, 


III. 149, 217 
— its formation, III. 173, 
211 


—— deficient in fractures, 


e 
Cancers in general, IV. 285 


Carbuncles deſcribed, III. 503 


Cardiac nerves, wounds of. 


II. 74 
— — conſtringed in a 
„. | Ih, 471. 
Caries of the ſkull. II. 346, 


395 
— of the bones, IV. 377 


388, 429, 438 


Cartilages vaſcular, III. 297 


gangrene, IV. 125 
Cauteries, their uſe in he- 
morrhages, 


Circulation exceſſive, 


— deficient, 


IV. 293 
 —— ſigns of, IV. 301, 307 


Cold, its action on the body, 
Cataplaſms, their uſe in a 


II. 249 


Cauteries, their uſe in morti- 
fications, IV. 147 
Children, medicines proper 
for them, I. 151 
Cheeſe its nature, I. 220 
Chlorofis in girls, its nature, 
I. 48, 113, 196, 206 


fo Cbolic from acid acrimony, 


Chyl, 


| J. 167 
dities of, whence, ' 
I- 163 


the time of its mixing 


with the blood, I. 221 


Cinnabar, its compoſition, 


I. 395 
I. 253 


—— exceſſive cauſes of 

| 5 . ab 
—— exceſſive effects of, 
5 5 I. 268 
—— exceſſive cure of, 
| e 
. 
—— dqeficient cauſes of, 


I. 289, & ſeq. 


— deficient effects of, 


ROY 
—— dqeficient cure of, |. 
5 3 00 
20, 
| „ „ 
in burns, IV. 223 
Cly/ters, their uſe in wounds 
of the abdomen, III. go 
Cold air; its effects in wounds, 
| II. 19 
Coldnefſs of body, whence, 
I. 81 


Cicatrix in wounds, II. 


E 
| 2 0 
Compreſſure, its uſe in weak 
habits, IE 


* 


wy Compreſſure, a cauſe of ob- 
5 ſtruction, I. 318 
.  ———- when neceſſary in 
3 wounds, II. 224, 230 
5 ———— when neceſſary in 
00 fractures, III. 203 
— its uſe in hæmor- 
4 c rhages, II. 258 
25 a a cauſe of gan rene, 
"a I. 319. IV. 19 
5 Concretions of membranes, 
ap whence, IIL. 261 
ag Concuſſion of the brain, II. 
: 449 
5 Conſent o of nerves in the pri- 
1. mæ viæ, I. 173 
; Contuſions in the head, II. 
4 344. 358, 387 
8 of the ſkull, II. 369 
| in general, their na- 
2 ture and effects, III. 93, 
| 2 ſeg. 
2 -ſigns of, III. 111 
; curative indications 
1 055 21.347 
a in fractures, III. 155 
1 of an artery, its ef- 
g fects, 1 139 
| Cooling medicines for pain, 
. II. 288 
; m— or infl.mma- 
tion, III. 8, 400, 402 
Convulſions from” _ # 
= 28 
5 from luxations, III. 
4 245, 203 
: — in genera], their na- 
ture, II. 301, 426 
5 —— their cauſes, II. 304 
: 306 
; —— their effects, II. 308 
: ——— their cure, II. 310 
: w— air amputation, 
| IV. 198 


E-;/X:; 
Corroborants, acid and auſtere». 
. their uſe, 173 


——— uſeful in a ne, 


I. 319. IV. 66, & 107 
Corns, whence Wer ari iſe, 7 


Co ofiveneſs from RY ity, 

I. 194 

Cranium, i injuries of, II. 360 

Criſis, its nature, III. 421 

9 the humours de- 
7 


ſcri III. 111 
Cruor turns to ſerum b reſt, 
I. 256. III II 


Cure of diſeaſes in 8 


en dry, a revulſion, Wild 


291 
-its uſe in a 54% 97 


Cyſtic © or veſicated tu e 


whence, I. 311 

e 
D 47H tient deterib⸗ 
1 49 


how unavoidable, I 


- preceding ſigns of, 

III. 68 

Decreaſe of the body, whence, 

I. 145 

Delirium in wounds of the 

head, IN. 422, 4 e 
Depreſſi ion of the ſkull, 

381, 418, 436, 15 


Depuration of wounds, 


125, 169, 321, 325, 361, 


405 
of abſceſſes, IV. 1 
476 


I. 378 
gy is 


B topical, 


IN DD E X. 


Diagnoſſt of diſeaſes i in gene- 
2 of 25 


2 
— wounds, II. 7 


Diaphragm, wounds of, II. 


108, 110 


Diarrhea bilious, I. 233 
Diet ſuitable to each age. of 

5 e 
——vulnerary, - Ih. 382 


———courſe, a cauſe of ſcir- 
8 


rhus, 


Digeſtives, 
Wounds, 


their uſe in 
II. 220 

their uſe in gan- 
grenes, IV. 130 
Digeſtion of crude matter, 
III. 425 

Dilatation of wounds by the 
knife, II. 328 
Diluents in acute diſeaſes I. 


Dilution deſcribed, . . 
III. 413 
Diluting juice in a 510 10 


Diſcuſſion of contuſions, TH 
358, 480 

of ſcirrhi by mercu- 
rials, I. 389. IV. 272 
Diflication, a cauſe of ob- 
ſtruction, I. 317 


D:fbocations of the bones in 


general, III. 222 
— cauſes of internal, 
III. 228 

—— cauſes of external, 
III. 233 


— — ſigns of III. 235 
—ͤ cure of, III. 268 
Diſtortion of the muſcles, 

III. 147, 268 
Di ifra@tion a cauſe of pain, 
| II. 279 
D. fe, how it 1 


I. 75, 317 


138, & ſeq. . 


5 
III. 121. IV. 

30 
Dreſſings for wounds i in gene- 


Drop from weakneſs, 
116, 118. 


II. 216 

"ſhould be _—_ 3 
and ſeldom 35 

Ductus Boracicur, * * oy 

II. 116 

Dyſentery, a cauſe of morti- 

fication, IV. 29 


ral, 


E CCHYMOSIS, in 
' contuſions, III, 99, I00, 
BY 
Eggs, reſtorative m wet - 
habits, I. 62 
Elaſticity, what and why 
oined with ftrength, I. 83 
Elevation of a arr” cra- 


nium, 

8 in the Wa R 
347, 349. 

in the tharur, I 

I 

in the 3 
III. 59 

Empyema, ſigns of, III. 25 


E ncephalon, unde of, II. 
67, 68, 85, 119, 445 
Encyſted tumours, various 
kinds of, I. 213 
Epiphyſes of the bones ſepa- 
rated, n 
Epiſpaſtics, their uſe, I. 209 
III. 394 
*Epithems, their uſe in a gan- 
ene, IV. 73. 125 
Errhines, their uſe in a con- 
cuſhion of the brain, II. 
481 
Error 


E ſcharotics, their uſes 


1 NN D © 


Error of place in the veſſels, 

whence, I. 273, 18 337 
1 — 2 Cauſe of in- 
| flammation, III. 314 
Eryſipelas in the head, . 


345 
— —-deſcribed, III. 33 


wounds, II. 3 
Eſchars, og, mg to ſepa- 
rate, IV. 80, 129, 220 
——gangrenous from burns, 
IV. 220 

Exerciſe, how it ſtrengthens, 
I. 51, 70, 87, 83. 86. II. 


| : Nane 
— its eff 
E 776 
Exfolintion of the ſkull, its 
modus, II. 364, 393 
— of the ſkull artificial, 
| II. 375 
wn— bones in general, 


I 


194 
Exhaling veſſels of the body, 
Exoſtoſes of the bones, 1 


Exploration of wounds, | IL. 
Extenſion i in fractures, if 


Erxtirpation of limbs, IV. i 16 


— ——of a ſcirrhus, I 


of a ee. 10 


323 
Extravaſation from . | 


„ 95 
Extremities, gangrene of, I 


Evacuations, their * | ir 


122, 477 


Eyes, wounds of, II. 69 


T CE and eyes . 
of from a concuſſion of 


the brain, II. 459 
Fæculent matter in tumours, 


1. 212 


Fetor of the breadth from al- 


caline acrimony, I, 231 
Fever in wounds, 23 
from pain, II. 282 
in a cancer, IV. 350 
Fibres ſimple, compoſed of 

earth and glue, I. 39 
—— weak and Jax, Cauſes 


of, 46 
weak and lax, effects 
' arg re I. 52 


— weak and lax, their 


cure, | I. 58 
— too tiff and elaſtic, I. 
8 


— too fiiff and elaſtic, 
their cure, I. co 


Fire, its effects on the 2 
IV. 205, 20 


Fi ſures of the ſkull, II. 22 


— of the bones, III. +a 


Fiſtulæ of the abdomen dan- 


gerous, III. 53 
in general, III. 473 
Sys the anus, III. 451 
their common ſeat, 
III. 476 
— their common effects, 


III. 479 
— tmeir cure in l. 45 . 435 


Fomentations, their uſe in 3 
tuſions, 


III. 125 


Fomen- 


I N D EX. 


- Fomentations , their uſe in in- 
flammations, III. 394 
Fractures of the bones, I. 
0 

of the bones never 
uniting, III. 169 
—————— their kinds, III. 136 
their ſymptoms, 0 


their ſigns, l 156 
| their cure, III. 171 
Fratture-box, III. 203 
Fraclures of the ſkull, II, 
| 380, 382 
. Friability of the bones, III. 
| 159. IV. 377 
Fridiam, how they corro 
\ rate, I. 67, 85 
E how they attenuate, 
I. 208, 276, 406, III. 
121, 125 


8— ice inflammato- 


III. 307 


ry, 


their uſe in a gan- 


IV. x06 


.grene, - 


8 Functions vital deſcribed, I. * 


natural deſeribed, I. 7 
animal deſcribed, $7 
Fungous excreſcences of the 


brain, 2 I. 43 > fi 


Furuncles, their uy 


G- 
* R DE N-fruits their 


uſe in putrid acrimony 
| I. 240 
Gaftreraphia in wounds of 
the abdomen, III 60 
Gangrene from wounded 
ner ves, II. 39 
— from pain, II. 283 


—ſcirrhi of them, IV. 


Gangrene Comm, inflammation, | 
III. 58 

Gangrenes in general, ve 

their ſeat, 

their cauſes, v.. = 


24, 35 
their ſigns, IV. = 


their prognoſis, W. 


525 
— their cure, IV. "It 
65, 112 
of the bones from 
inflammation, IV. 406 
Genital parts, gangrene of, 
IV. 72 
Glands very liable to 3 
mation, III. 296 


228 
- cancers of, IV. 298 
Gluten pon taneous, its cauſes, 


I. 183 
—— its effects in the 
bowels, I. 100 
— its effects in the 
blood, I. 195 


—its cure, I. 202 
Gout, an inflammation in the 


{malleſt veſſels, I. 354 
| Green. -fickneſs in girls, I. 48, 
113, 196, 206 
eng the cauſe of We 
| IV. 250 

Growth of the ak how 
performed, I. 143 


Gula, wounds of, II. 111 
Gummi of the bones, IV. 422 


H. 
3 PT HO E, in 


wounds of the thorax, 
HI. 25 


Hemor- 


ND EZ 


Hemorrhage in wounds, II. 
20, 23, 247. III. 29 


— 0 DrnRs 


435 


Ben ſuppreſs in am- 
putations, . 479 
5 in a cancer, IV. 


| : 3x8 -.- 
Hemorrhoids ſuppreſſed, a 


cauſe of ſcirrhus, IV. 249 


Head- ach obſtinate, II. 425 


Head, wounds of, II. 57, 331 
| | their malig- 


1 


| nity, . 
—— their cure, 
IL. 357, 398 
Heart, how reſiſted by weak- 
_ neſs, I. 111 


— how reſiſted by rigid 
arteries, I. 130 


| —— cauſes increaſing its 


motion, „ 
moving out of the bo- 


dy, I. 4, & ſeg. 


| . not ſo ſenſible as other 

muſcles, I. 264 
— its action upon the 
blood, | 
——-wounds of, II. 66, 74, 
——aneuriſms of, II. Fg 
Heat of the body, whence, 


I. 83, 208, 271, 276 


—— how it promotes putre- 


faction, I. 228 
in inflammations, 
whence, III. 303. 332 


—— external, its uſe in gan- 
grenes, 


| IV. 106 
Hemiplegia from concuſſion 
of the brain. II. 464 


— the rationale of, 
FE. I. . 


. 


. Herniz from wounds of th 


abdomen, 


III. 51 


a a cauſe of mortification, 


IV. 21 


 Hydatidic tumours, I. 312 


L 


CHOR in wounds, 
II. 21, 218, 264. III. 
5 


— cancerous the cauſe of 
a gangrene, IV. 
Illiac paſſion from a ſcirrhus, 

. | IV. 257 
Inanition a cauſe of convul- 
ſions, II. 316 
Incarnation in wounds, II. 
27, 176, 179, 181, 214, 

. 226 
Incontinency of urine, II. 427 


Incubatian of eggs, the pro- 


ceſs thereof, I. 259 
Infants, their diſeaſes from a- 
cidities, I. 165, 168, 182 
Inflammations from putrid a- 

crimony, 1. 23 
— — from obſtruction, 
| I. 274, 310 
. ů— nd Os 
| | + WE 


1 — in wounds, II. 


| 22, 3x8 218. by 
— in wounds of the 
brain, H. 428 
in luxations, III. 
5 243, 262 
— in general, their 


names, whence derived, 
| III. 282 
their nature, III. 
285, 290 

A Inflamma- 


” 


11 De 


era their common 


ſeat, III. 290, 294, 314 

2 their cauſes, III. 

„5 

—— their effects, III. 

N 325 

their prognoſis, pace 
37 

their curative in- 


dications, III. 381, 384, 


& ſeq. Laudanum, i its uſe in wounds, 
Inflammation, a cake of ſcir- II. 210 
Thus, IV. 242 Laxity of fibres and viſcera, 
— in a cancer, IV. I. 79, 104 
293 Laxative medicinesinwounds, 
Inflammations of the bones, IL. 202 
IV. 394 Lezches, their uſe in a gan- 
— their kinds, grene, IV. 96 
IV. 397 Lethargy from concuſſion of 
their cure, the brain, II. 457, 470 
IV. 416 Leucophlegmacy from ./ mp 

Inſenſibility from a diviſion of ſity, | 

. nerves, II. 38 Life, wherein it 5 


Inſpiſation of the blood, in- 
flammatory, III. 349 
en, 2 of, II. 93, 


4. III. 66, 74 

Irritability of. the heart, J. 
265 

Irritation, a cauſe of convul- 
ſions, II. 311 


IV. 207. 
Iſues for revulſion in inflam- 


mations, III. 395 
Itching, a ſign of acrimony 
in the bloud, 


17 


K. 


* 73, —_— of, 
II. 89 


a cauſe of cancers, < 


I. 


7.4 BO UR, difficult from 
A ſcirrhus, e 
Laborious exerciſe, its . g 
a plethora, 1. 
Lacrymal glands, 1 5 00, 


IV. 233 
Larynx, wounds of, II. 100 


how it N wh 


Ligaments of the i ö. 
red, III. 265 


Ligature of arteries in wounds, 


II. 254 
— on the cardiac nerves 
in a dog, II. 471 
on the aorta deſcen- 
dens in a dog, I. 349 
Liver, wounds of, II 87 


Liquor wakery and warm re- 


E $99 
Lungs, wounds of, II. 86, 
100 

their adheſion to the 
Pleura, III. 6, 41 
Lymphatics, wounds of, 11. 
L h $01,595 
mph 1chorous, its effects, 
PR IV. 28 


Lymphatics, 


ü N DE Xx 


Lymphatics, inflammations of, 


| III. 314 
Luxations of the bones'in ge- 
neral, 1 $22 
— — cauſes of internal, 
2 III. 228 

—— Cauſes of external, 
. 

—ſigns of, III. 235 
cure of, III. 268 


M. 


ts uus from al- 


caline acrimony, I. 
236 


— in a cancer, IV. 319 
Matter laudable, its forma- 


tion, II. 218. III. 354, 
„ | 43 
———— confined, its effects, 


CEN III. 448, 453 
— morbific, its effects, 


Va 3x - 


——— peſtilential, its ef- 
fects. IV. 22 
variolous, its effects, 


1 
ſcorbutie, its effects, 


* 


profuſe, its effects, 


| | o 34 
| Meaſles, their nature, III. 


; 506 

Medulla oblongata, wounds 

%%% he 94, 74 

| of the bones injured 

by co IH 402 
of th&bones, diſeaſes 

of, IV. 361, 369 


Melancholya cauſe of ſcirrhus, 
IV. 250 

Medicines, their effects often 
oppoſite, | WO 


Medicines are changed by 
preparation and compoſi- - 
tion, e 6 1. 16 

are actuated by the 

vis vitæ, * 1. 

— act on the body, and 

by that on the mind, I. 
Menſes ſuppreſſed, a cauſe of 


ſcirrhus, IV. 24 
Membranes, wounds of, II. 
| 49 


Mercury, what and how 

brought into uſe, I. 389 
Mercurials, their uſe in ob- 
ſtructions, I. 338 
Mercury, its uſe in a ſcirrhus, 
| „„ IV. 272 
Meſentery, wounds of, I. 91 
— Vound«s of, fatal, III. 


| ſcirrhus of, IV. S. 
Milt, a reſtorative in we 
habits, I. 59, 62, 219 
its uſe in putrid acrimo- 
"monys © I. 240 
— its nature under an acid 
acrimony, I. 170, 171 


— its nature different as 


the time after eating, I. 
: 222. , 
Milly tumour, a large one in 
the abdomen, I. 210 
Mili ſtagnant, a cauſe of 
ſcicrhus, IV. 244 
Mortal wounds, their kindz, 
| II. 5, 63, 64 
Mortifications in general, IV. 


| 13 
Mortification from G 
ſure, . 19, 149 
from contuſion, 


III. 130 


— from luxations, III. 
| 250 
Morti- 


Ha 


1 N D E X. 


Mertification of the bones, 
i 
Motion of the blood increaſ- 


ed, cauſes of, 1. 262 
3 effects of, 
I. 268, 275 

— in pain, II. 
4 

— = inflam- 
mation, III. 310. 


on, - gangrene of it, IV. 


— ſcirrhus of it, W. 230 
Mucus of the joints, what, 
I. 210. III. 230 

— natural Throughout the 
body, . Sb 
Mucilaginous glands of the 
— .. 228 
Miles? contuſions of them, 
iI 103 

—— accurtations of them, 
| Ul. 145 


N 


Vu from putrid 
bile, 1. 47 
A Lrodticitheis uſe in wounds, 
II. 20 
— their uſe in pain, II. 
3 8 296 
| Nerves, wounds of, II. 35, 
10g, 157, 107. III. 153 
— their ſtructure, II. 158. 
% 
Nr what, and its uſes, 1. 
| 8 
Nodes of the bones, IV. 2 
Nonnaturals, errors of m 
wounds, II. 127, 187, 201 
Nofe bleeding in a concuſſion 
of the brain, II. 458, 481 
Naſe, ſcirrhus of, IV. 236 


* 
6 


Old age attended with rigidi- 


Nutrition depraved by acid 


acrimony, n 
depraved by alcaline 
acrimony, 1 2 35 
O. 

0 BSTRUCTION 
ſcribed, . 202 
- cauſes of, I. 304, 

O5,. 30 
effects of, . fn 
J59 


——— of the e I. 

274. III. 300, 308 
- of the veins rarely 
happens, 1. 343 
how it cauſes inflam- 


mation, * 3 
how it cauſes 9 5 
1. 


— a cauſe of pain, IL 


8 wounds of, II. 8 
Oedematous tumours, I. 311, 
353. UL 322 
Oedema ealidum, I. 323 
———— 1 the head, II. 346 
in luxations, III. 244 
Ocſophagus, wounds of, II. 


III 


ty. I. 102, 107, 325 


inclined to gangrene, 
IV. 36. 93 


Oily e how they re- 


lar, L. 93 


8 any, 1. ws HI. 309, 372 


4 in wounds 
the head, II. 354, 373 


— — excite inflamma- 
tion, III. 308 
Oily 


Oily medicines, a cauſe of 
gangrene, IV. 18 
Omientum prolapſed in wounds 


of the abdomen, III. 87 
Opening of abſceſſes, III. 463, 
| 472 


| Ortbopnæa in wounds of the 


thorax, III. 26 

Opium, its uſe in wounds, II. 
| 20 

— its uſe in pain, II. 296 


— its manner of acting in 


the ſtomach, II. 228 
—— too much of, its fatal 
effects, : II. 229 


Oprates, their uſe before am- 
putations, 


e 277 
Offfication of the tendons in 

the heart, 3 
of arteries, a cauſe 


of gangrene, IV. 37 
= 3 


DAN increaſes the heart's 
motion, I. 264, 285 
— its nature and definition, 
II. 266, 270 
— the degrees of it, II. 
271 


| >— cauſes thereof, II. 275. 


| III. 330 
— its effects or ſymptoms, 
II. 281 


— in Wounds of the abdo-— 


men, III. 63 
— in contuſions, III. 112 
— in luxations, III. 241 


— in a cancer, IV. 317 
— cure of, II. 293 284. 

| 11. 405 

Paleneſs a ſign of acid acri- 
mony, 


I. 169 


Pal in luxations, III. 240 


Paleneſs a ſign of glutinoſity, 
—— 196 


from contuſions, II. 41 
— from compreſſure of the 
brain, II. 426, 456, 464 
roma ſcirrhus, IV. 253 
Pancreas, wounds of, II. 91 
— ſcirrhus of, IV. 239 | 
Paracenteſis of the thorax, 
e 
Paranychi. 1. 
Parotides tumours, III. 49 
Paſſions of the mind, their 
A0 %%, 12 gy 
— to be regulated in 
wounds; © 2 Boy 
Pericranium, wounds of, II. 
332, 363, 295 
Periofleum of . Nel Je 
ſcribels., IE: 339 
— — of the bones, what 
and its courſe, III. 1 
—— exterhal;-difcaſes of, 


| IV. 236 
internal, daileaſes oß 
8 IV. 366, 412 
Peripneumony, how it arifes 
from a pleuriſy, I. 2 
Perſpiration, obſtructed, it 
effects, Ii 
Phlegm, in what ſenſe uſed 
by the antients, I. 184 


— an inflammatory tena- 


ci I. 185 
— two kinds, inflam- 
matory and cold, I. 185 
Phlezmon defcribed, III. 282, 
319 337 

Pthiſis, what and whence de- 
Fred, 1. 1 


Plague peculiar to certain 
animals, 8 
8 9 Plague, 


1-:N:: DB; IX, 


Plague, its nature, IV. 32 

Plethora defined, I. 287 
its cauſes, I. 290 
— its effects, I. 294, 


309, 339 
4. 277 


in pain, 
—— an of -amputa- 
tion, IV. 201 
Paiſont ſtimuli and kill by fe- 
ver, J. 268, 284 
effects of in wounds, 
| H. 13. IV. 39 
Popes what and how form- 
I. 132, 322. III. 409 
Poppies — e in wounds, 
1 566 

Probe, its uſe! in "natal of 
the head, II. 384 
Prognoſis of diſeaſes in 


Ene 
l,, 3 
— of wounds, II. 59 


Proud. feſb in wounds, II. 


| 219 
Pulſe hard and quick, 5 na- 


ture, * 7 
Punctures, their nature, II. 
ch 65 
w—— of tendons, . 475 
48 
preis. its ufe in contuſions, 
III. 123 

its uſe in inflamma- 
tions, III. 386, 396 


Pus laudable, its for nation, 


. 5, 20, 225. III. 354 


Purulent matter in wounds, 
II. 24, 125, 218 
e e from a weak cir- 
culation, * 
— its effects, I. 22 
ſubſtances incline 
to it, 1. 22% 
— — — Cauſes of, I. 225 
cure of, I. 239 


Putrid daiſeaſes deſcribed, I. 


„ 
8 confined, its 7 


fects, IV. 2 


— matter to correct in the 
humours, IV. 97, 100 
* 4 L 


R. 
pt E ceptactes Ss, 


wounds of, IT. 
Redneſs of the blood 7 cg 
I. 258 


of . 


whence, 
Reduction of part tt. 
192 


of luxations, III. 272 
Relaxation of the veins, hoẽ- 


made, I. 284 
of the arteries, I. 

. 49 

to remove pain, II. 

285, 313 

—— cauſes of in general, 
I. 46 

0, I. 52 
, © 1, &$ 
Reports judicial in wounds, 


IT. 132 
Repulſion of humours in in- 
flammations, III. 418 
Refolution to remove pain, II, 
„ 
in contuſions, III. 
119 
in inflammations, III. 
2, 349, 414 
Reft of 3 Ste | 
245, 283, 292. III. 399 
Reftle Mes from pain, II. 
Reftoratrves, their uſe, I. 59, 


Refloratives, 


Scirrhus tumours, 


Reftoratives, their uſe in a 
ngrene, FE, BY 
Reſpiration ſhort and difficult, 
whence, I. 276 
Retenſion in lips of wounds, 


238. 243 


——— i fre, 11 
in luxations, HI. os 


Rheumatiſm, an inflammation 


in the N veſſels, I. 


354 

Revulſ con, ucclels i in large hæ- 

morrhages, II. 262 

Revuiſroes topical, I. 378. _ 
3 


Rickets in children from aci- 
dities, | = 165. IV. 422 
Riding, how it corroborates, 
G8, 122 © 


Ruptures from wounds of the 
abdomen, III. 51 
the cauſe of morti- 
fication, IV. 21 


5 


| 8 ALT taſte in the mouth, 


whence, 247 
Sanguification, its Sw 
"i 259, 329 
Saponaceous medicines, their 
uſe, I. 207, 244, 386 


Sarcotic ane in wounds, 


II. 226 


_ Ccalding, its effects, IV. 212 
| Scalping, «5-1 of, LL, 


401 
Scari fication in a 1 


—— tumour from inflam- 
mation, III. 373 


IV. 114 
I. 310. 
III. 100, 324 


IN U 


Scirrhus | in general, IV. 226- 
— Cauſes of, IV. 241 
— of, IV. 252, 
4 of IV. 259 
prognoſis of, IV. 252 
— cure of, IV. 265 
malignant, IV. 280 
2 compounded of laxity 

and acrimony, I. 115 
— its nature, IV. 


| 34 
Saat its uſe in the blood, 


L 382 
Sebaceous matter, its ſeat, I. 
1 233 
Secretions perverted by weak- 
neſs, . 
Serum of the blood turns to 
water by reſt, I. 256 
Seton, a revul fron in inflam- 
mation, III. 396 
Signs of diſeaſes — or 
common, 
Sicatrization in wounds, "3 
29, 216, 223 
W of 85 blood, whenes; 
LEN III. 339 
Skull injuries o II. 369 
—— the treatment, 
| II. 368 
— the diagnoſis, 
II. 382 
— their effects, 
5 
Small-yox their nature, III. 
507. IV. 33 
S loſt in a cancer, IV. 
: 304 
Sordes in wounds, II. 219 
in cancers, IV. 313 


Sphacelus from r 
III. 372 

— its malignant effects, 

IV. 94 

S§phacelus 


Hh 4 


ü N D E Xx 


Sphacelus i in general, IV. 139 


its curative. indica- 


tions, IV. 141 
— extirpation in, IV. 
153, 155 
Spices, their uſe in a gan- 
grene, IV. 101 
Spinal medulla, wounds of, 
II. 71 
Spina e of the bones, 
IV. 227 
— diagnoſis of; IV. 
384 


cure of, IV. 392 


| Spirit of wine a Ayptic, II. 


ASA 

Spitting celine | in inflam- 
mations, HI. 312 

| Spleen, wounds of, II. 89 

Splints, their 4 gt fractures, 

III. 201 

Steel, its uſe as a corroborant, 

1. 73 


Steatomatous tumours extraor- 


dinary, 1.413 
Szerility from a ſcirrhus in the 
genitals, IV. 255 


a2 cauſe of cancers, 


IV. 295 


Stimuli, their 1 ts 205, 
[ II 

Stomach, — of It = 
113. III. 65 

Stones in the heart and abdo- 
men, I. 212 
Strainings of the joints, I. 


Strufures of the body 3 
ing to its age, I. 143 
Stupidity from a compreflure 
of the brain, II. 419, 454 
Styptics, their uſe in hæmor- 
rhages, II. 251 


Suppuration, how performed, 
1. 403. III. 350, 423, 431 
in wounds, II. 25 
| of the brain, I]. 
431 
to be promoted in 
a gangrene, Nn 
du tems errors of in wounds, 


II. 128 
Kn in wounds, II. 235, 


238, 242. III. 60 

Sꝛvooning cured by accelera- 
ting the venal blood, I. 

| 265 
Synapiſms f for revulſion, III. 


392 


s tx 


. e . wounds of, 
o, 338, 52 
Tendons, 3 of, IL = 
45, 16 $1 
ar, . III. = 
3 their uſe in dilating 

wounds, II. 329 
—— the abuſe of them in 
wounds, III. 10, 446. II. 
469 

Thies from alcaline acrimo- 
ny, I. 229 
Thorax, its bounds, III. 1 
wounds of, II. 57, 
102, 116. III. 20 
Throbbing in inflammations, 
whence, II. 394 
Tophes of the bones deſcrib- 
ed I. 314. IV. 424 
Tourniquet, its ute in hæmor- 
rhages, II. 260 

* Toffings from pain, II. 281 
repanning of the ſkull, 
when. . II. 483, 


„ 
Trepan, 


„ p Hg Fed. Wold, - 


Trepaming, 
II. 405, 500, 504, 508 


* FN 


Trepan, W where it is to be a 
plied, II. 485 
g, the operation of. 


Tumours, their kinds, I. 309. 


„ 

— cedematous, 1 
353. III. 322 

 —— — cQdematous in the 
head, | II. 346 
_————cedematous i in luxa- 
tions, . 


— 


ſcirrhous, I. 310. 


III. 100, 324, 373, IV. 
226, 255 


3 the bones, I. 314. 
IV 422, 424. 


V. 
2 POURS hot, their 
diſcutient force, I. 360 
diſcutient for a ſcir- 


rhus, | IV. 269 
Varices of the veins, I. 314 


Veins, wounds of them, II. 


52, 99. 120 


Vegetable acids, their uſe in 


putrid acrimony, 1. 241 
Venomous wounds, II. 240 
Vertiga in wounds of the 


Vet eſt catories, their als. I. 209. 


HI. 394 
Veſſels the cauſe of their 
ſtrength, I. 10 


-' Vinous ſpirits their uſe in a 


gangrene, IV. 100 
V iperine 1 its taſte, 8 


268 

Virus b affecting the 

bones, IV. 416 
Vi iſcera weak and lax, I. 104 
— too ſtrong and rigid, 


I. 126 


—— their ſituation pervert- 


ed, II. 60 
= contufions of them, 


III. 108, 115 


wounds of, II. 121, 
123. III. 57,71 
„ 10.64 / 


Viſcidity of the humours 455 


of obſtruction, I. 307 
Vitreous pleghm, its 7 


193 
Vitriolic acid, its uſe in 508 


ſmall-pox, „ 
Vomiting bilious in wounds of 
the head. a2 
Urine, its nature, I. 249, 
"LOS 

—u ppreſſed, its effects, 
I. 250 

——— yyſterical deſcribed, 

III. 312 


its office, IV. 67 
Uterus pregnant, wounds of, 


11. 94 
ſcirrhus of, IV. 240 


W. 


——}njuries of them in frac- 


tures, III. 155 
Vinegar, its uſe in a gan- 
grene, IV. 100 


its uſe in a ſcirrhus, 


IV. 270 
Vinous ſpirits, 288 uſe as cor- 


. 


I. 74, 335 1 0 


e MTH of the bed, 
how it relaxes, I. 92 
Matchings from pain, II. 282 
Water warm, how it weaks ' 
ens, J. 79 
— Warm, how it 555 
4 80 


L N,-D, 2 £ 


Water, its uſe in a gangrene, 


IV. 104 


Watery liquors how they re- 
lax, 0,91 
Weakneſs of the fibres, I. 46 


Winds ſou therly cauſe 8 | 


fevers, 7 | 
———auſtere 4 : 
Withering of the limbs, It. 


246, 304 
from a des IV, 


254 
Women, why they have lax 


_ I. 97 


Womb, ſudden in creaſe of, | 
how made, 8 145 5 
Wounds in general e 
: I. 2 

their kinds, II. 11, 
15, 62 
ee 1 in the head, 


II. 343 


8 of, II. 19, 


135, 521 


cure of in general, 
II. 166 

—— perforating the tho- 
rax, ſigns of, III. 14 
perforating the abdo- 
. 


men, 
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An EXPLANATION of 

the Figures in the Copper-Plates, 
which are added to illuſtrate the 
ſeveral Operations deſcribed in the 
preceding Volumes. 


TAB EE N 
The inſtruments for aneuriſms, Val. IL page 145. 


Fig. 1. JS an inſtrument deſigned for preventing and 

curing aneuriſms by compreſſion ; aaa de- 
note the plate of iron or ſteel, adapted in form to the flex- 
ure of the arm; b its fiſſure; cc ligatures faſtened to the 
ends aa, and extended to dd; e denotes a moveable ſteel 
plate joined by the hinge i, and covered with a bolſter of 
Cotton or ſilk at 7, to be fixed upon the aneuriſm. gg are 
two ſmall hooks by which the inſtrument is faſtened upon 
the arm by the 3 cc dd. his a ſcrew by which the 
plate and cuſhion ef are preſſed down upon the tumour, 


Fig. 2. Is an inſtrument of the ſame kind with the for- 
mer, but of adifferent ſhape. Here the plate” and bolſter 
e f are larger for bigger aneuriſms than the former. It's 
parts and explanatory letters correſpond to thoſe of the pre- 
ceding figure. $154] ; | = 

Theſe inſtruments are to be applied for reſtraining the en- 
largement of an incipient aneuriſm, or for compreſſing 
thoſe which are not very large, whch by means of this inſtru- 
ment and a ſtrengthening plaſter, are ſometimes compleatly 
cured without the operation. In the application of them 
the incurvated part aaa is to be applied ſo as to tranſmit the 
elbow, while the compreſs or cuſhion marked F comes over 
into the flexure of the arm upon the aneuriſm ; and = 

| whale 
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whole inſtrument is then to be ſecured 'S the Vgatures ce, dd, 
faſtened to the hooks S. 


Fig. 3 Repreſents 3 Sede in ike joint or c flexure 
of the arm a, G the an, 6 the aneuriſm. 


- Fig. 4. Is an obtuſe pointed need for conveying a Mga 


ture round the artery in the operation for an aneuriſm and to 
ſuppreſs hemorrhages. à is the obtuſe point, 5 the eye of 


Wo 


the needle which tranſmits the thread, c ti : head or handle 


8 may be more commodiouſly made flat, according to 
arengeot about the breadth of one's thumb. 


* 


Fig. 5. Exhibits the manner of applying the 3 


above and below the aneuriſm in the operation for that diſ- 


order. a, 6b, the artery, c the aneurtfm, d e the ligatures 


above and below the aneuriſm. 
This being premiſed in order to perform the operation, the 


tourniquet is firſt applied to the arm to compreſs the artery, 


| hich is then to be denudated by a longitudinal inciſion thro' 
einteguments, After this the artery being freed from its ad- 
hefion to the nerve and adjacent parts, a ligature is to be con- 
veyed round it, of a moderate breadth, by means of the abtuſe 

inted needle, Fig 5. And thus the artery is to be tied above 
and below the tumour. But if the ligature is made with waxed 


thread which is very ſmall, it will be neceſſary to place a 


mall compreſs of Lint round i it, to prevent the thread from 
eutting through its coats. The artery thus tied above and 


below, the tumour is next laid open by inciſion, the con- 


tents diſcharged, and the wound cured with its proper ban- 


dage and dreflings, which ought not to be removed before the 
third or fourth day, unleſs ſome urgent ſymptom ſhould require 


it, always applying the tourniquet before taking off the dreſ- 


ſings, which ſhould be done gently and cautiouſly. Thus 


the artery uſually clofes within a fortnight's time, and then 
the wound mah be healed wth oy lint, or ging 5. in 
cn? wounds. 


3 


33 r 8 ee 


17 


"Fi ig. 1. to vol. 1. 5 60. A danse to . an ar- 


| tery in the operations for an aneuriſm, or to ſuppreſs an hæ- 
morrhage, 


morrhage, conſiſting of a braſs plate ae, of three inches 
long and two broad, perforated in the middle to admit a 

ſtrong ſcrew bb, which is provided at the lower end with a 
| ſmall round plate c, a piece of leather is ſtrongly faſtened to 

one end of the braſs plate, of equal breadth with it, , . 
In violent hemorrhages, &c. the inſtrument is fitted to 
wounded part, and the end 7, is by means of holes that 
made in it faſtened to the hooks gg, ſo that the ſmall plate c 
may exactly preſs upon the artery, and then the handle of 

the ſcrew d, is to be turned round gently till a ſufficient 
preſſure is made to ſtop the courſe of the blood, 


Ne. 2. Vol. III. p 20. An obtuſe pointed knife for eats 
Jarging wounds, or dividing the integuments without danger 
of injuring the nerves or blood-veſlels. | 


Fig. 3. Vol. II. p. 173. An inſtrument for extracting buls 
lets, compoſed of a ſcrew and a cannula, deſigned chiefly 
for extracting them when other inſtruments are inſufficient, 
or when they are lodged in the bones. à denotes the ſcrew 
by which it defcends and aſcends through the cannula, b the 
handle, c the bit which enters the bullet, d- the cannula, er 
two croſs bars to ſuſtain the ſcrew and cannula; ¶ two pil. 
lars for ſuſtaining the croſs bars, taken from M. Garengeot. 


. . „ | 234 
Fig. 4. Vol. II. p. 173. Is another inſtrument, for extrating 
bullets in the ſoft parts, F denotes three branches which 
come through the cannula, ſerving to take hold of the ball, g 
the fimple ſcrew turned by the handle h, and moving in 
the croſs bars ii, ſuſtained by the pillars i, taken from 
M. Garengeot. _ | | K hey 


TABL E 9 than 


Fig. 1. Vol. II. p. 232: Exhibits the manner of uniting 
wounds by the dry ſuture, that is to ſay with ſticking plaſters 
applied to the ſkin, ſo as to retain the wounded lips cloſe 

together. à denotes two ſticking plaſters without indenta- 
tions, þ denotes two plaſters of the like kind indented to ex- 
pole the lips of the wound to view, and make way for the 
_ diſcharge of its matter, as well as for the application of me- 

dicines ; c a fingle plaſter of the like kin. 


— 


* * 0 
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— 

ig. 2. Exhibits another manner of making the dry ſuture 

by ſticking plaſters, uſed by the ancients, which are faſtened 

together by hooks and eyes bbb, or by a ſtring drawn thro' 

them in the manner repreſented by aaa: and this method 
has the advantage of the former, inaſmuch as by ſhortening 
the ſtring, the lips of the wound _ be more cloſely ap- 
proximated without removing the ſticking plaſters. | 


*y Fig. 3. 4. 5. referring to Vol. II. p. 235. 


Ag. 3. A large crooked needle, with a double thread, to 
make the quilled and other futures, in large wounds. a 
the needle arched, þ the double thread, c the bow end of 


Fig. 4. aa denotes a large tranſverſe wound united by a 
triple interrupted ſuture 546, as deſcribed in Vol. II. p. 236, 


Fig. 5. Repreſents another tranſverſe wound united by the 
quilled ſuture of Palfinus, aa bb are two cylindrical rolls of 
k or linen. ſpread with ſome cerate or plaſter, ccc the ſlip- 
knots of the thread tied upon the roll of emplaſter, on the 
upper lip of the wound, while the other roll that lies upon 
theother lip of the wound,is intercepted by the bow end of 
the threads cce. WY, F 5 


Fig. 6. Repreſents the ſuture of Celſus (lib. 7. cap. 16.) 
for performing the operation of Gaſtroraphia in wounds of 
the abdomen deſoribed in Vol, III. page. 60. But this me- 
thod is at preſent much out of practice, as it too much 
confines and inflames the lips of the wound, aa the ſtitches 
traverſing each other, 5 the ends of the threads tied in a 
' knot. „ Pop | | 


Eig. 7. Repreſents the glover's ſuture, made for wounds 
of the inteſtines, deſcribed in Vol. III. p. 75. à the thread, 
bb the wound of the inteſtine, c the beginning of the ſa. 
ture, d the end of the ſuture faſtened by a knot, = 


Fig. 8, 9. Repreſent the ſuture made for uniting the 
_ hair-lip and other wounds deſcribed in Vol. II. p. 244. 
being made with ane, two, three, or more needles, ac- 
cording to the length of the wound, aa the wound, _— 
1 . n 


41423 ny 
needle paſſed through the lips of the wound, cc the thread | 
twiſted round the needles, ES 3 


nile TAB L 
Fig. 1. Is a ſteel inſtrument uſeful in various diſorders of 
the ſkull, à denotes a ſmall terebra, for perforating the ex- 
ternal table of the ſkull down to the diploe, as deſcribed 
in Vol. II. p. 371. b a ſcrew to penetrate the bones of the 
ſkull, after a ſmall opening has been made for it by the 
other point marked a, in order to raiſe a depreſſion of the 
bones, c is an elevator for the ſame purpoſe, 


Fig. 2. Repreſents the method of raiſing a depreſſed cra- 
nium in young children, by the uſe of a firm ſticking pla- 
ſter, as deſcribed in Vol. IL p. 439. e I 


Fig. 3. Repreſents the tripode elevator of Parey and 
Scultetus, mentioned Vol. II. p. 440, for raiſing à depreſ- 
ſure of the cranium. This, inſtrument is about as 
again as the figure. The feet marked aaa may be brought 
nearer to, or removed farther from each other, by letting 
out or taking in the ſcrews above. The feet of this in- 
ſtrument being applied to the ſound part of a ſkull, the 
ſcrew be is then entered into the depreſſed bone, by turning 
round its handle da, after an entrance has been made 
into the bone for its point 5, by the uſe of the triangu- 
lar point of the inſtrument marked a, Fig 1. Having once 
entered the ſcrew h, it is then raiſed by degrees together 
with the depreſſed bone, by turning round the female ſcrew 
ee. But if any fiflure or opening appears betwixt the frac- 
tured or depreſſed ſkull, in that caſe the ſcrew b may be ta- 
ken off, and the elevator marked g may be faſtened on by 
the ſcrew h, at the part of the inſtrument marked 7, after 
which by turning round the female ſcrew ee, the depreſſed 
bone will be raiſed as before. „„ 5 


s Fig. 4. Shews the manner in which the preceding inſtru- | 
ment is applied to the head, 4 8 re od ax 


Fig. 5. Repreſents the elevatorof Hildanus,( cent. 2. obj. 14.) : 
for raiſing a depreſſion of the ſkull, mentioned Vol. II, p. 44- 
which is much more imple and equally convenient for the pur- 

_ | 3 B 22 poſe 
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poſe with the formen. You are to be provided with the 
ſcrew a, and with the hook Fig. 6. through either of which 
the leyer marked bc may be paſſed, after the ſcrew or hook 
is properly fixed upon the depreſſed bone. The plate d be- 
ing placed upon a ſound part of the head with a linen 
_ compreſs under it; then by raiſing the end of the lever 
marked 3, which may be raifed or depreſſed at its other end 
by the ſcrew e, the hook Fig. 6. or the ſcrew a, is by that 
means elevated gar: with the W . | 


TABLE E. 


Contains t the inſtruments for the operation of trepannin 
the ſkull, mentioned Vol. II. p. 50. 5 


Fig. 1. The modern trepan, a dengtes the crown, 5 the 
where the crown is ſcrewed on to- the handle, cc the 
upper moveable part of the handle, upon which the hand or 
chin is preſſed in the operation, 4 the arch of the handle by 
which the inſtrument is turned round, e the pyramid or 
fpindle of the crown, by which it is kept from moving out 
of the circle of the bone, unleſs the teeth of the crown 
| bon: entered ſufficiently _—__ after which the ſpindle is ta- 
n out. 


Eg. 2. The yung: or ſpindle taken out of the crown: 


Fig. 3. Isa key or winch by which the RK is taken | 
| hold of, * ſcrewed into the crown. 


Fig. 4. Is a lentieular ſcalpel to ſmooth the cough edge of 
the bone after the uſe of the trepan. | 


Fig. 5 Is a ſteel depreſſor ' or meningophylax to pres 
. a dura mater, and diſcharge the confined blood. 


Fig. 6. Is a ſort of terebra to be faſtened to the 3. 
of the trepan after taking off the crown, ſerving to make 
the firſt entrance for the einde of the trepan, as alſo to 
perforate a bone in a ſpina n whence it is alſo called 
the ene trepan. | 


kt 7. Is A hair-bruſhi to ths ceeth 6b crown 
of the trepan from the ſaw-duſt, 
| Fig. 8. 


* 


2 


| cured with a thread. 


Fig. 8. · Is an exfoliating trepan, ſometimes uſed to pare 
away a carious part of- a bone. à the point which keeps it 
fixed in the bone, 35 the wings which {crape the bone when 


the inſtrument is turned round. 


Eig. 9. A doflil of lint ſecured by a thread for the dreſ- 
ſing after trepanning. „ 


Fzg. 10. Is a pledget or round compreſs of ſcraped lint ſe« 


q 


Fig. 11. Is another pledget of lint without a thread ta 


fill the aperture of the eranium. 


Fig. 12. Is a leaden plate of Belloſte, perforated with 
ſmall holes to be applied in order to make a reſiſtance upon 
the brain, and prevent a fungus, as deſcribed in Vol, II. 

Fig. 13. Repreſents the manner in which the handles of 
the aforeſaid leaden plate are to be bent, in order to adapt 
themſelves to the opening of the ſkull, 


Fig. 14. Repreſents the capeline bandage to retain the dreſ- 
ſings after the operation of trepanning. This bandage is applied 
by fixing its middle upon the occiput, and after two circular 
rounds about the head, the two rollers are made to croſs 
each other upon the forehead and occiput, after which one 
roller is brought over the vertex and ſagittal ſuture a, while the 
other of the rollers is carried circularly round h;] after croſ- 
ſing each other upon the forehead, the firſt head of the rol- 


ler is carried obliquely towards the occiput cd, and is rein- 


_ verſed by the ſide of the other a, continued in the circular 


direction bc, and then from e to f, from g to h, &c, croſ- 
ſing each other in the directions cd, ef; gh, till the bandage 


is ſpent, the extremity whereof terminates circularly round 
the head be. $ 8 


ABLE 


Syringe furniſhed with ſeveral pipes for inje Sting l iquom 
into the thorax or abdomen, and for T 5 extravaſated 
blood out from thence, as * in Vol. III. p. 35. * | 

P98 Digi 


„ 


_ Fig. 1. The ſyringe which will not only ſerve to inje& | 

liquors in wounds of the thorax and abdomen, but likewiſe 

in the ſauces, ulcers, and uterus, &c. and this will alſo 

' ſerve to extract blood or matter from the cavity of the tho- 
rax. | 


> 


Fig. 2, 3. Are pipes to be ſcrewed on to the ſyringe aa 
Fig. I. for various uſes, | | 


0 Fig. 4. Is a curved pipe with holes in its extremity, for 
extracting blood, matter or injected liquors out of the thorax. 


ws Fig. 5, 6. Are pipes perforated like a cullender, for con- 
veying injections from the ſyringe, the latter being calcu- 
| lated for uterine injections. To 


Fig. 7. A kind of probe with an excavation at one ex- 
tremity like an ear- pick, and ſerving for various uſes in 


wounds of the thorax and other parts. 
I AB. LE 
9 Repreſents the inſtruments ſerving to lay open ſinuſſes and 


fiſtulæ by inciſion, particularly thoſe of the anus, referring 
to Vol. lil. p. 4. | 


Fig. 1. Is one of the moſt convenient and uſeful of the 
modern ere Mere or ſcalpels, for opening fiſtulæ of the 
anus, invented and publiſhed by Baſſius, mentioned Vol. III. 
p. 496. aaa denotes the edge of this falciform ſcalpel, bb 
the 1 made of ſilver, c the point or end of 
the probe, dd the handle, in which the edge of the ſcapel 
aaa is concealed. . . 


Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5» 6. Repreſent the inſtruments recommend- 
ed for opening fiſtulæ by Rungius, a ſurgeon of Bremen. 
Fig. 2. ab a grooved probe or director, cd the handle, e the 
part where the director is uſually bent according to the 
courſe of the fiſtula: Fig. 55 gives a direct view of the 
groove in the director, as the preceding gave an oblique 
view: Fig. 4. ab repreſents a cannula to be paſſed into the 
Anus for the reception of the edge of the knife, marked 
Hg. 6. that it may not hinder the adjacent parts in 3 


ſides of the wire, intercepting the fle 


the knife inſtead of a director. 


3 Fol 75 
the fiſtula, e d its handle inclined to the oppoſite ſide. Fig. 
F. Repreſents adirect view of the cavity in this cannula, that 
it's diameter may be the better diſcerned : Fig. 6. Repre- 
ſents a Jong and narrow ſcalpel, which in cutting for a fi- 
ſtula is conducted through the groove of the director Fig. 2 


int o the cavity of the cannula, Fig. 4. elle 
Fig. A. Repreſents a ſeton needle, the point of which is 
ſhaped like a lancet : à the eye of the needle, þ the part 
which is to be fixed in a handle, referring to Vol. III. p. 396. 


Fo 


AB 


Relating to fiſtulæ of the anus, Vol, III. p. 493. 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the two ſpecies of fiſtulæ in the anus, 
the one opening into the rectum only, and the other open- 
ing outwards as well as into the rectum: aa denotes part of 
the inteſtinum rectum, b the ſphincter of the anus, cc a per- 
fect or compleat fiſtula ani, terminating with one aperture 
externally, and the other in the * : dd a flexible 
probe, or ſilver-wire, paſſed through the two orifices of the 
fiſtula, and bent ſo as to come 5 the anus 2; the twWo 

y parts to be divided, 
are drawn gently outward, for the more ſafe and convenient 
performance of inciſion, F repreſents an imperfect or in- 
complete fiſtula, having only the orifice g opening into the 
inteſtine : h denote the two extremities or heads of the 
filver-wire, | OR 


| Fig. 2. Repreſents an inſtrument like a large needle, from 
Garengeot, made of flexible ſilver, having an eye marked 


a for the tranſmiſſion of a ligature, when any one would by 


that means divide the parts, according to the advice of the 
antients, and it may alſo ſerve to convey a flip of linen 


through a wound or ulcer in the manner of a ſeton: þ 


the point of the inſtrument, which is to perforate the inteſ- 
tine in an incomplete fiſtula, and then to be inflected and 
brought out through the anus; it has a groove running 
through its whole length, by which it may ſerve to — 


\ 


ts H. 3 


| [ 16 ] . 
Fig. 3. Is a kind of ſyringotomus taken in part from 
1geot's treatiſe on inſtruments (Tom. I. pag. 337.) aaa 
denotes the concave and ſharp-edged part for cuttin g, bbb 
its convex back which is obtuie c4 the filver-wire or 
probe-end, which is flexible and beginning at the letter c, 
terminates at the point d: the part marked ee being bent in 
form of a hook, ſerves as a handle to facilitate the cut- 
ting of a fiſtula, when it is very hard and callous : f de- 
notes where the inſtrument terminates, without the part d f, 
by which means it more commodiouſly performs its office, 
than if it were of the whole length here repreſented. 


Fig. 4, 5, 6, 7. Repreſent ſeveral common ſyringotomi of 


the antients, of different ſizes and curvatures, and furniſhed 


either with obtuſe or ſharp points, according to the diffe-: 


rent circumſtances of fiſtulæ; in theie the part which cuts 
is marked @ b, c the probe end, dd the convex and obtuſe 
Back. | _ 


Fig. 8. Denotes a flexible ſilver- probe or wire bent in ſuch 
à manner, that the part @ being introduced through the ori- 
Rees of the fiſtula, and brought towards the other end, a 
ſpace is formed for intercepting and extending the parts of 
en inciiod ſed, op : 


TABLE I 


. Fig. x, A pair of large forceps or cutting pincers to take 
off ſplinters or — of bones; but they will cut eaſier, 
provided the handles are made two or three inches longer 
than the figure, referring to Vol. III. p. 188. 7 5 

Fig. 2. Is a lg crooked needle ſerving to paſs ligatures 
under wourided veſſels, in order to conſtringe them; and if 
it be made proportionably larger, it may ſerve to convey li- 
gatures under a cancerous breaſt, in order to elevate. the ſame 

in extirpation. 5 wn 


cn -. 3 Repreſents 2 paſteboard caſe, in which a fractured 
arm is to be d, after it has been ſet and dreſſed. The 
ſize of this is to be adapted to that of the limb. 

* „„ 
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ning 4. Ot | 


| 5 Fig. 4- Isa pol ſpaſton or compound pully uſed to exe 


tend fractures, when the ſtrength of the hands is not ſuffi» 


cient, referring to Vol. III. p. 184. 4 b are two hooks, by 


which the inſtrument is faſtened one way, to the ſcrew; Fig. 
5. fixed in ſome poſt or beam, and the other way to the 
middle of the rope c, belonging to the belt, Fig. 6. faſten» 
ed round the limb; e the rope, by drawing which an ex- 
tenſion is made upon the broken limb; d e are the two pullies 
conſiſting of ſeveral wheels, by which the force of the 


drawer is very much increaſed ; ſo that the greater the num» 


ber of wheels, over which the rope paſſes, the more - eaſily - 
and gradually may the extenſion be made, inſomuch that by 


this means one man may exert a greater force than ten. 


This inſtrument is more particularly uſeful to make an ex- 
tenſion in fractures of the thigh-bone, becauſe there: the 
muſcles are ſo large and ſtrong, that their force cannot be 

eaſily overcome by an extenſion of the hands only. rei 


Fig. 5. Is a ſtrong iron-ſcrew, whoſe worm b is to be 


forced by the two handles into _ or beam, in or- 
ding 


der to faſten the hook & of the pre pulley upon the 


Fig. 6. Repreſents the girt of Hildanus to be faſtened 


round the lower part of the limb, in order to make an 
extenſion, either by pulling with the hands with a napkin, 


or by appending the weight c, or elſe by applying the po- 
a" Go e deſcribed, inſtead of the — - ; aa two 
hooks through which the girt is paſt, upon which hooks is 
hung the ſling or rope bb; c the place where the extending 
force is applied. EE 


TAS BK 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the foliated bandage to be applied in 
compound fractures, referring to Vol. III. p. 198. This 
bandage conſiſts of eighteen leaves, nine on each ſide, the 
innermoſt being ſhorter than the reſt. Theſe leaves are ap- 


plied obliquely over each other, thoſe in the middle firſt, 


and afterwards thoſe at each end. 


A Fig. 2. Repreſents the machine commonly . called the 
lamb of Hippocrates, formerly much uſed for reducing — 


1 
locations of the humerus; it conſiſts of the fulcrum ag to 
which is faſtened: the moveable lever þ c joined to each other 
by a ſort of moveable articulation 4. In uſing this inftru- 
ment the diſlocated arm is faſtened to the lever þ c by inclin- 
ing which the arm is at the ſame time extended, while 
the head of the humerus is thruſt into it's place by the 
end c. — ts 1 ö e 


Fig. 3. Is a machine contrived by M. Petite, for redu- 
eing luxations of the humerus, and of other joints; aa re- 
preſent two arms, by which the patient and particularly the 
- fealpula is held firm from giving way in the extenſion ; 5 
the other end of the inſtrument reſting upon the ground or 
floor; cc pullies of the machine, dd the rope, by winding up 
which an extenſion is made; e the handle, by turning which 
the rope is drawn tight and extends the limb, the part 
where the two horns are joined to the body of the machine, 


Fig. 4. Denotes a retinaculum or ſupporter to be uſed in 
Iuxations of the humerus: @ an opening or lit in the ma- 
chine, which is made of ſtrong tieken lined with leather; 
b c the ſhape of it at each end, dd two apertures, . through 
which the twolegs or horns a@ of the preceding inſtrument 
are tranſmitted. oo 3% 9 e 


Fig. 5. Repreſents a particular ſling of M. Petite, proper 
to extend luxated limbs. aa the part made with leather, 
'bbb a ſilken ligature ſown to the leather in three places at 1, 
2, 3. the part aa is faſtened round the arm; cde is a ſtrong 
Joop faſtened to the ſilken ligature at F fo as to be move- 
able, e 


Fig. 6. Is an inſtrument recommended by M. Petite for 
the reduction of a luxated femur, when it is diſl-cated for- 
ward. It is faſtened at Ff, into the machine Fig. 3. inſtead 
ef the two arms ag - the head @ is applied to the os ilium, 
and the other i to the middle of the thigh ; but cc are fixed 
into the machine at ff, Fig. 3. 


By this contrivance of M. Petite there is a counter extenſion 

made at the ſame time, to retain the patient while the limb 
is extended. Thus for the reduction of a diſlocated hume- 
rus, the arm is firſt put through the opening a of the ma- 
chine, Fig. 4. ſo as to make one end h eome over the _ 
1 Oy 5 


T 


- „ | 
and the other end c acroſs the back, while the two holes d 
tranſmit the two legs aa of the machine, Fig. 3. while the 
other end of the machine ò is lodged upon the ground. In 
this machine there are ſeveral pullies, cc, cc, as in the polyſpaſ- 


ton of Tab. I. round which pullies paſſes the rope da wound 


'up by a handle . But that the arm may be. better extended, 


he uſes a peculiar ſling aa, Fig. 5. made of ſoft and double 
leather, fourteen inches long, this he faſtens ſtrongly round 
the lower part of the os humeri a little above the elbow ; _ 
the ſkin being firſt pulled upwards, it is to be kept firm 


upon the limb by the means of a filken cord, three quarters 
of an ell long, ſewed in a particular manner to the leather 


of the fling and to be faſtened by a knot at the two ends 
55: to this ſilken cord is faſtened another fling de, by two 
moveable loops, /, to which is to be annexed the rope ddd,. 
which paſſes round the pulleys of the machine. The ap- 
paratus being all rightly fitted, he orders his aſſiſtant (s 
wind up the rope by the handle e, Fig. 3. the rope be- 
comes by that means ftretched, and the arm to which it is. 
faſtened is gradually extended. In the mean time the ſur= 
geon directs the head of the humerus with his hands, that, 
it may again obtain its natural place, which it very often 
does of its own accord without further afiſtance.  _T_© 
But to apply this machine for reducing a diſlocation of. - 
the thigh forward and downward, or backward and upward, 
the ſupport Fig. 4 is not required to be ſo broad, and it 


may be made without the opening a, as the thigh is not to 


be tranſmitted through it; but the middle thereof is to be ap- 


plied to the tubercle of the iſchium, one end being folded 


behind, and the other before. The patient is to be placed 


on his ſound ſide, that the luxated thigh may lie upwards; . 


but the machine itſelf is to be placed between the thighs, 
the knee of the diſtorted {ide being a little bent. The fling - 
Fig. 5. is to faſtened firmly round the lower head of the 
thigh, above the knee the ſkin being firſt drawn tight up- 
wards, as we adviſed before in a luxationof the humerus; 
it is then to be firmly faſtened to the rope dd paſſing round 
the wheels cc of the machine Fig. 3. dd. And la ly the' 
legs or horns of the machine aa, are to be put through the 
apertures in the retinaculum dd, Fig. 4. and by winding up 


the rope by the hand e, Fig. 3. it is to be gradually extend- 


ed, till the ſurgeon perceives by the limb that it is ſufficient; 
This done the ſurgeon ſtrives to reduce the head of the 
N | thigh- 
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thigh-bone into its acetabulum, from the finus 5 it was 
res” 


TABLE bs Hh 


een 85 fracture · box of M. Petite, a e ſur- 
gron of Paris, deſcribed and publiſhed by him in 12 A- 
cad. Reg. Paris, Anno 1718. referring to Vol III. p. 204 


Ag. 1. Repreſeits the 3 put together, as Fig. 2. re- 
ents: the ſeveral parts aſunder, In Fig. I. 4 repreſents the ' 
t board, which together with the ſide boards F g, are let 


| 08 by the hinges marked dd in Fig. 2. But when the 


bottom of the machine aa is placed under the fractured leg, 


| — foot - boards and ſide- boards, are drawn up and f 


r Fig. 2. x epreſent the baſis of the ma- 

cine which is raiſed. higher or og en by means of the pe- 
deſtal þ movin in the nothces bb; 2g denote the h 
which join the alis and bottom of the machine together, 

Over the floor or bottom of the machine ag are — 
peices of ſtrong ticken, upon which the limb may reſt with 
more eaſe than upon the board. The other parts of this, 


machine compared with the entire Ag are WET ob- 


vious. | 
TABLE N 
Fee 1. Repreſents a cupping-glaſs. 
. 2. A ſcalpel or ſingle e much uſed in 


Germany, but not among us. @ the handle, b the edge, c 
the part which is ſtruck very On wo the end of the 


| finger to wound the ſkin. 


Fig. 3. Repreſents the order or 1 of the inciſions 


made in the ſkin by the cupper, that they may be all of 


them intercepted by the cupping glaſs, Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4. Exhibits the modern aur now — : 
uſed, makes ſixteen inciſions in the ſkin with little pain, by 
one ftroke in the order of Fig. 0. qe inſtruments refer 

p. 78. | 


to Vol. III. p. 1 


Hg. 5. 


7 


the outer ſide; e Fg the | 
"the tw junks on each fide 


leather belt, faſtened to the upper plate ag, and paſſing thro 


Fig. 5. Repreſents . J for pin 

Hg. 5. Repreſents a pair of pliers pinching up the 

Kink the neck in order to make a ſeton, by piffing the fe- 

ton needle marked a, Tab. G, through the opening of the 
pliers b, which are held faſt upon the ſkin by the gripe 2. 


| Fig. 6 Repreſents another pair of pliers, for the ſame uſe. 
Thele inſtruments for ſetons refer to Vol. III. p. 36. 
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Fig. 7. Repreſents the manner of ſecuring a fractured Am 


with ſplints and compreſſes aaa, tied over the ban — 


the ſtrings 35; with knots on the outſide of the arm, an 
ſuſpended by the ſling or napking about the neck ccc tied in 
a knot upon the ſhoulder 4, and ſuſtaining the paſtboard caſe 
e, for a fracture of the cubitus, this laſt being unneceſſary 
in a fracture of the humerus. © E 


Fig. 8. Repreſents 2 ftraw caſe, with the ahnen of fix- 


ing it to a fractured leg: aaa denote two junks oe Evil 


bundles of ſtraw, with a flick in the middle of each, 505 
the ſubjacent pillow ; c the foot-board, 1, 2, 3, 4- tapes by © 


which the whole is tied faſt to the leg by as many knots 
tures faſtening the foot-board to 
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Fig. 1. Repreſents a braſs tourniquet after the manner of 
M. Petite. aa a braſs plate a little incurvated, bb a ſtrong 


braſs ſcrew, cc the moveable plate likewiſe a little incurva= 


ted, which immediately compreſſes the artery, dd a ftro 


the opening e of the lower plate cc, and fixed A the holes 
to the two hooks in the upper plate marked y. This inſtru. 


ment is one of the firſt. uſed. in the operation 8 
ting the upper and lower extremities referring to” Vol. IV. 


8 -£ 


7. | 
Repreſents the inſtruments for amputations of the upper 


ara hoe een: is 1" Tx IV. s alas 1 
and lower extremities referring to Vol. IV. p. 163. 
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Fig. EC "Denotes a 4 ſized ſcalpel, more ; 8-05,” 


For 4 — the ſkin and wth in ee than the large 
crooked one following. 


Fig 2, A large 8 . falciform knife, commonly 
uſed in dividing the fleſh, to 05 bone in amputations of the 
upper and lower extremities, though in many caſes the ſmall 

one eee is preferable. ; 


4 f. Repreſents a catlin or able ged 1 ſcalpel 97 * 
t e fleſh and ar e the BS of the cu- 
bitus and leg. This knife is alſo uſed in the method of am- 
the tibia, which e the calf, SRO | in 
As 157. 15 eee LT 


Fig. 4 Re reſents the ſaw uſed for amputating bones of 
the lobe his inftrument i is often made as large again as 
the 8 but we find that one of the ſame ſize, or but 
little larger than the figure will Ba the operation as 
bb or even more commodiouſly Tay. a lager. 45 


3s: 1 & 6. Repreſent pliers furniſhed with amal teeth 
at one end, and a ſpring within the handle, ſerving to take 
hold of the ends of the divided, arteries, in order to ſecure 

them b ligature to ſuppreſs the e eee after amputa- 
of th the upper and lower extre ries. 
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- Repreſe its © the i * mee cancerous 
Abe eee Vol. IV. pag. . * 
Fig. I. ' Ghiews the old melo of extirpa g a cancer by 
kg it with large needles bb, armed with threads cc. 3 
Fig. 2. Shews the manner of faſtening the . e 
threads in the hand aa to Tra and amputate the cancer 
| _ a _ knife v. 
8 3. Is a fork 3 by — and "Blow to 
elevate the breaſt, and nne cancers. 


4 
* 


Fi. 4. A large amputating knife for this no. 
. 


Tt ap: : 


Fig. 5. 1s a fingle fork of a Bidlow like a ſword for elevs- 
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Fig. 1. Repreſents the manner of amputating the hand or 


arm with the manner of placing the aſſiſtants and ſurgeon, 


referring to Vol. IV. p. 163, & ſeq. a denotes the patient, 

3 the ſurgeon amputating with a ſaw ; c the aſſiſtant extend- 
ing the hand, d another aſſiſtant holding the arm; e the 
aſſiſtant who holds the patient's body and takes care of the 


1 


tourniquet; JF tlie diſh or veſſel placed underneath to receive 


the blood. | 
Fig. 2. Repreſents the thigh marked a, with the leg 


amputated 5, in which may be ſeen the tourniquet cd, in 


order to amputate the foot in the tarſus or metatarſus, and 
alſo for amputating the leg or thigh, though for the latter 
the tourniquet may be more conveniently" placed higher up. 
In this figure you have alſo a view of the divided artery “j - 
tended a Fetle by the pliers e, in order to be tied by the li- 
gature or knotf, There are ſome indeed, who think this 
method of ſecuring the arteries by ligature, not» ſufficiently 
' ſafe, whereas it is found by experience to anſwer very Well, 


provided the ligature be not too ſmall; but of ſome breadth, Br 


to prevent it from cutting through the coats of the artery; 


and at the ſame time, you by this means avoid the fatal 
ſymptoms which are often brought on when the nerves. to- 


gether with the cireumjacent fleſh are conſtringed along. 
the veſſel, in the way of making ligatures by the needle ; 
and this is a circumſtance which ought to be guarded againſt 
with all poſſible care às convulſions and even death itſelf 
may be the conſequenge of ſuch a ſtricture upon the nerves, 
when the ſurgeon does not in the leaſt fuſpect the real cauſe. 


F. 3. Repreſents the moſt convenient part for amputa- 
ting the leg at the mark a, and the thigh at the mark 5. 
But when the diſorder has extended itſelf higher up in the 
thigh, the amputation. muſt be made proportionably above 
this mark, though the operation then becomes the more 
dangerous. VVV A 


TABL E 


Ed 
TABLE R. 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the poſition of the ſurgeon, patient and 
aſſiſtants, for amputating the leg. à the patient ſeated in a 
chair, ö the ſurgeon, c the aſſiſtant holding the foot below 
«the calf, d the aſfiſtant holding the leg above the knee, + 
the veſſel placed on the floor, to catch what little blood may 


2 
- 


be ſpilt in the operation, 


Fig. 2. Repreſents the manner of amputating the leg, ſo 
as to preſerve the calf to fold over the 1 the 
bones deſcribed in Vol, IV. p. 157. 40 denotes the firſt in- 

ciſion to be made by the two-edged ſcalpel, repreſented in 
Tab. O. Fig. 3. bc the courſe of the ſecond inciſion, by 
which the fleſh of the calf is ſeparated from the bones of the 
leg, cd the place where the bones of the leg are amputated. 
Some indeed reverſe this courſe of the incifion, and firſt per- 
ſorate the calf with the two-edged ſcalpel, according to the 

line c, and then they direct the knife in the courſe da. 


;Fig. 3. Sheves the manner of reflecting back the calf of 
the leg towards the ham, after it has been ſeparated from 
the bones by inciſion, which done the ſurgeon next divides 
the integuments, fleſh and perioſteum in the line , and then 
ſaws through the bones in the ſame place. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents 2 leg juſt amputated in this manner, 
with the calf @ depending, ſo that one may ſee the ends of 
the bones; b the tibia, c the fibula, to 


A GS i, | 
| FS r S FI 
Fig. 5. Repreſents a leg thus amputated With the calf, « 


brought over and joined to the ſtump $, .c. denotes part of 


Eig. 6. Repreſents the manner of fixing the ſcrew-tour- 
N niquet, Tab. N. upon the thigh. before amputations, &c. ; 
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